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GUARDIAN. 


N" 123. SATUEtiAY, AUGUST 1, 1113. 


■I I.■■>■■■ I mfftc murus abeneut estOf 
coTiScire sibi ■ ■ ■' . 


IK)R« 1 Ep. i. 60. 


IMITATED, 

IVue, conscious honour, is to feel no sin: 

lie’s arm’d without that’s innocent within; 

Be this thy screen^ and this thy wall of brass, FOPE, 

There are a sort of knights-errant iif the world, 
who, (jiflte coiitrA'y to those in romance, are per- 
ipetually seeking adventures to bring virgins into 
distress, and to ruin innocence. When men of 
rank and figure pass tiway their Rves in these crimi¬ 
nal pursuits and practices^ t\iey ougl^ to consider 
that they render themselves more vfle and despi¬ 
cable than any innocent man,can be, whatovei^low 
station his fortune or birth have placed him in. 
I'itle and ancestry render a good man more illus¬ 
trious, but an ill one mpre contemptible. 

VOL. xviii. B 
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* Thy father’s merits sets thee up to view. 

And plants thee in the fairest point of light, 

To make thy virtues, or thy faults, conspicuous.’ 


CATO- 


I have often wondered that these jdeflowerers of 
innoconce, though dead to all the bentiments of 
virtue and honour, arc not restrained by compassion 
and humanity. To bring sorrow, confusion, and 
inliiiiiy, into a family, to wound the heart of a 
tender parent, and stain the life of a poor deluded 
youiig woman with a dishonour that can never be 
wiped off, are circumstances one would think suf¬ 
ficient to check the most violent passion in a heart 
which has the least tincture of pity and good-nature. 
AVould any one purchase the gratification of a mo¬ 
ment at so dear a rate, and entail a lasting misery 
on others, for such a transient satisfaction to him¬ 
self ; nay, for a satisfaction that is sure, at some 
time or other,Ho be followed with remorse > I am 
led to the subject by two letters which came lately 
to my hands. The last of them is, it seems, the 
copy of one sent by a mother to one who had 
abused her daughter; and though I cannot justify 
her sentiments at the latter end of it, they are such' 
as might arise in a mfnd which had not yet recover¬ 
ed Us temper after so great a provocation. I pre¬ 
sent tlie reader with it as I received it, because 1 
think it gives a lively idea of thij alilictioii which i*. 
fond parent suffers on such an occasion. 

siR,y ’ 7-5/iirc, 1713. 

T^ie other day I went into the house 
cf tone of my tenants^ whose wife was formerly a 
servant in our family, and (by my grandmother’s 
kindness) had her education with my mother from 
her infancy; so that she cis of a si)irit and under- 
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standing greatly superior to those of her own rank. 

1 found the poor woman in the utmost disorder of 
laiiid and attire, drowned in tears, and reduced to 
a condition tlmt looked rather like stupidity than 
grief. She Igaiied upon her arm over a table, on 
which lay a letter folded up and directed to a cer¬ 
tain nobleman very famous in our parts for low 
intrigue, or (in plainer words) for debauching 
c ountry girls; in which number is the unfortunate 
daughter of my poor tenant, as I learn from the 
following letter written by her mother. I have 
sent you here a copy of it, w’hich, made public in 
your paper, may perhaps furnish useful reflections 
to many men of figure and quality, who indulge 
themselves in a passion which they possess but in 
common with the vilest part of mankind. 

MY LORD, 

. ‘‘ Last night I discoyered the injury 

you have done to my daughter. Heaven knows 
how long and piercing a torment that short-lived 
shameful pleasure of yours must bring upon, me; 
upon me, from whom you never received any of¬ 
fence, This consideration alone should have de¬ 
terred a noble mind from s<9 base and ungenerous 
.an act. But alas ! what is all the grie^ that must 
be my ^lare, in dbmparison of that, with which you 
* have requited hej by whom you have been obliged ? 
Loss of good name, anguish of heart, shame and 
infamy, are what ftiusl inevitably fall upon her, 
unless she gets over theiy by what iynuch worse, * 
open impudence, professed lewdof ss# and abandon¬ 
ed prostitutioii.* These are the returns you have 
made to her, for putting in your power alf her 
livelihood and dependence, Iter virtue and reputa¬ 
tion. O, my lord, should my sou have practised 

B 2 
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the like on one of your daughters-1 know you 

swell with iTidignation at the very mention of it, 
and would think he deserved a thousand deaths, 
should he make such an attempt upon the honour 
of your family. It is well, my lord.. And is then 
€he honour of your daughter, whom still, though it 
had been violated, you might have maintained in 
plenty and even luxury, of greater moment to her, 
than to my daughter hers, whose only sustt nancc' it 
v/as ? And must my son, void of all the advantages 
of a generous education, must he I say;—c onsider ? 
And may your lordship be excused from all re¬ 
flection ? Eternal contumejy attend that guilty title 
which claims exemption from thought, and arro¬ 
gates to its wearers the prerogative of brutes. Ever 
cursed be its false lustre, which could daz/lc my 
poor daughter to her undoing. Was it for this that 
the exalted merits and godlike virtues of your great 
ancestor were honoured with a coronet, that it 
might be a pander to his posterity, and confer a 
privilege of dishonouring the innocent and defence¬ 
less ? At this rate the laws of rewards should be in¬ 
verted, and he who is generous and good, should 
be made a beggar and a slave; that industry and 
honest diligence may keep his posterity unspotted, 
and preservi; them from ruining v^irgins, and mak¬ 
ing whole families unhappy. Wretchedness is now 
become my everlasting portion! A’^our crime, my 
lord, will draw perdition even upon my head, 1 
, may not sue for forgiveness of my own failings and 
misdeeds, foi^I never cai»»forgive yours ; but shall 
curse you witfl my dying breath, apd at the last 
tremendous day shall iiold forth in my arms my 
much wronged child, and call aloud for vengeance 
on her detiler. \jnJer tlic'se present horrors of 
mind, I could be content to Ueyour chief tormentor, 
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ever paying yoh mock-reverence, and sounding in 
3^our ears to your unutterable loathing, the empty 
title which inspired you with presumption to tempt, 
and over-awed my daughter to comply. 

Thus haye I given some vent to my sorrow; 
nor fear 1 to awaken you to repentance, so that 
your sin may be forgiven. The divine laws have 
been broken; but much injury, irreparable injury, 
has been also done to me, and the just Judge will 
not pardon that until I do. 

Bly Lord, 

Your conscience will help you to my name.'' 


124. MONDAY, AUGUST 3, 1713. 


fremat In terra wolentius f » ■- — JU V. Sat. viii. Sr. 

What roar more dreadful in the world is heard ? 

more roarings of the lion. 

* MR. GUARDIAN, 

‘ Before 1 jDroceed to m^ke j’ou my 
proposals, it will be neccssaiy to^iiilifi'ni you, that 
an uncommon ferocity in my countenance, together 
with the remarkable flatness*of my nose, anc^ex- 
tent of my mouth, have loifg since procured me 
the name of Lion iu this our university. 
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‘ The vast emoluments that in all prohahility 
will accrue to the public from the roarinn^s of my 
new-erected likeness at Button's, hath made me 
desirous of being as like him in that part of Ids 
character, as I am told I already am in all parts of 
my person. Wh crefore 1 most humbly pro})Osti to 
you, that (as it is impossible h>r this one lion to 
roar, either h)ng enough or loud enough against 
all things that are roar-worthy in these realms) 
you \v(inld a[)})oint him a sub-lion, as a prajcctus 
prori/tcitv, in every county in (ireat Britain; and 
it is mv reejuest, that I may be instituted his under- 
roarer in this university, town and countv oi 
Cambridge, as my resemblance does, in some inea 
sure, claim that 1 shotdd. 

‘ I shall follow iiiv metropolitan's example, in 
roaring only against those oiiorniities that aic; too 
slight aiifl trivial for the notice or censuies of onr 


magistrates; and shall conuninncale my roarings 
to him monthly, or oftener if occasion reipiias, 
to be inserted in your jiapers “ cunt prirlicgiu/^ 

^ I shall not omit giving informations cd the ini - 
provoment or decay of punning, and may chance 
to tone Ji upon the rise and fall of tuckers; bull 
will roar aloud and s])are not, to the 1< rror of, at 


present, a very flourishing society of ])eo|de called 
lovvngers, gentlemen whose observations are mostly 
itinerant, and who think tliev liiave alreadv lo(j 
much gooil stmse of their own, to he in need of 
staying at home t</read other*])Ooplc*s. 

‘ I .lia\e,K 5 ir, a raveiu tluit will serve by way of 
jackall, to bHng* me in pro\isions^ vliicli 1 shall 


< hjisv and prepare foe Uhj digi'stidu of niy princi¬ 
pal ; and I do hereby give? notice to all under my 
jurisdiction, that whoever are willing to cfinlrihute 
lo this good design, iflhey»will aflix their informa- 
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« 

tion to tho leg or nock of the aforesaid raven or 
jjK'kiill, they will he thaiildiilly received by their 
(but more particularly 

Your) humble servant, 


From my den at * ■ .— college 

m tl.iTjihridge, July ti'y. 


Lko the Secondl 


‘ N.B. The raven will liot bite.* 


‘ MR. TRONSIDK, 

* IIkauixg that vour unicorn is now 

^ %■* 

in hand, and not questioning but his horn will 
juovo a cornucopia* to you, I dcsiie that in order 
to introduce it, you will consider the followincr 
proposal. 

*’ My wdfe and I intend a dissertation upon 
horns; the province she has chosiai is, the jdauting 
Of' tlxaii, and 1 am to trt'at of th(*ir iirowth, ini- 

s. ^ 

ju’uvement, ivc. 'I'lie \vork is like to swell s<» 
much upon oiir hands, that 1 am afraid we shall 
not be. ublt! to bear the charge ol printing without a 
subscription; wherefore I hojic \ou will invite the 
city into il, and desire those who luue anv thing bv 

^ ft- 

tin in relating to that part jjf natural hislory, to 
•iiiinuincale it to, Sir, 

your liumVjle servaftt, 

llu.MrriUY IJlNICOIlN.* 


‘ .SIR, 

‘ I HUMBLY beg If^ave to drop a song 
into your lion's mouth, wiiic li will v<^v tiuly make 
him roar like ;yiy nightingale. If is fallen into iny 
hands by ch.ince, and is a very fine imitation o£^the 
works of many of our English lynes. It cannot 
but be highly acceptable to all those who adiniie 
the translations in Italian operas. 
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Oh the charming month of May * 
O!) the charming month of May ! 
AVhen the breezes fan the treeses 
Full of blossoms fresh and gay •— 
Full, &c. 


Oh what joys our prospects yield * 
Charming joys our prospects yield ! 
In a new livery when we sec every 
Hush and meadow, ue« and held — 
liusii, &c. 


IW. 

Oh how fresh the morning air f 
Charming fresh the morning air ? 
When the zephyrs and the heifers 
Their odorlterous breath compare 
Their, &c. 


IV.* 

Oh how fine our evening walk ! 
Charming fine our evening walk ! 
AVhen the nightingale delighting ; 
With her song, suspends our talk 
With her, &c. 


V, 

% 

Oh how sweet at night to dream ! 
Charming sweet at night to dream ! 
On mossy pillows, by the trillodk 
Of a gentle purling stream —■ ■ ■ 

Of a, &c. • 


v^. 

Oh how kind the country lass! 

Charming kind tfre country lass ! 

Who, her cpw Ijjlking, leaves her milking 

For a green gown on the grass . 

For a, &c. 
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0!i bow ^wcct it is to spy ! 

Charming sweet it is to spy ! 

At the conclusion, her lonrusion, 

Jilushing.clieeks, and down-cast eye — . . 

Blusltiug, £icc. 

VIII, 

Oh the cooling curds and cream * 
fiharming cooling curdfc and cream! 

len all is ovei, she gives her lover, 

W ho on her skimming dish carves her name * 

\S ho on, &c. 

‘ MU. IllONSIDT*., Jult/ oO. 

‘ I HAVE always been very niiicli 
pleased with the .sight of those creatures, liich 
})i'iiig of a foreign growth, are brought into our 
islaurl for show. I may say, there has not been a 
t yger,' leopard, elephant, or hyghetai for some 
years past, in this nation, but 1 have taken their 
particular dimensions, and am able to give a very 
gf)od description of them. But I must own, I 
n^tievcr had a greater cuiiosity to visit any of these 
^t^angels than your lion. Accordingly I came 
yesterday to town, being able to wait no longer foi 
iair wciitl^fT, and made what haste I could to iMr, 
Button's, who readily conducted me to his den ol 
He is rcallV a creature of as noble a pre¬ 
sence as I have seen«; he has grandeur and good- 
humour in his counlenance, which comnand both 
our love and resp(‘ct; his*shaggy mai/!. and vihis- 
kers arc peculiar graces. In shoit,'I do not ques¬ 
tion but he will prove a worthy supporter of CDe 
British lionour and virtue, especially \^hell assisted 


Is this strange Vord for hyan.'i ? 
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by the unicorn. You must think I would not wait 
• 

upon Imri without a morsel to gain liis hivour, and 
Inid provided what 1 hope would luivc pleased, but 
was unluckily prevented by the presence of a btiar, 
•w'hich c onstantly as 1 approached wkh my present, 
tlir(*w his eyes in my way, and stared me out of my 
resolution. I must not forgtit to tell )ou, my 
younger dauuliter and your ward is hard at work 
about her tucke r, havjng never from her infancy 
laid aside the modesty-piece. J am, 

^'cnerahle Nestor, 

Your friend and servant, 

P. N. 

^ I was a little surprised, having read some of 
your lion’s roarings, that a creature of such ehi- 
quence should want a tongue ; but he has other 
qualifications which make good that deficiency.’ 


N® 125. TUESDAY, AUGUST 4, Hi: 


- Nunc form9sissimus annus. A^IRG. Eel. iii. 57. 

s 

Now the^gay year in aJl her charms is drest. 

# i* 

Men of my agb receive a groatQr pleasure from 
fi«.e weather, than fK)m any other sensual enjoy¬ 
ment of life. In syite of the auxiliary bottle, or 
any artificial heat, we are apt to droop under a 
gloomy sky; and taste no* luxury like a blue firma- 
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nicnt, and sun-shinc, I have often in a splenetic 
tit, wished niysclf a dormouse duriiii; tlje winter; 
and I ne\ er see one of those snug aninuils, wrapt 
up close in his fur, and compactly ha])]^y in liiiu- 
self, but 1 contemplate him \vith envy beneath the 
dignity of a pliilosopher. If the art of flying were, 
brought to perfection, the use that I should make 
of it would be to attend the sun round the world, 


and pursue the spring through every sign of the 
Zodiac. This love of warmth makes my heaitglad 
at the return of the spring. How amazing is the 
change in the face of nature ; when tlie earth from 
being bound with frost, or c overed with snow, be¬ 
gins to put forth he,r plants and flowers, to be 
clothed with green, di\ersified with ten thousand 
various dies ; and to exhale such fresh and charm¬ 


ing odours, as fill evc'ry living creature with dehghl! 

Full of thouglits like these', I make it a rule to 
lose as little as 1 can of that blessed sc'ason; and 
accordingly rise with the sun, and wander through 
the fields, throw invself on the banks of little rivu- 
lets, or lose myself in the woods. I spent a day* 
or two this sfiring at a country gentleman’s seal, 

' where I feasted my imagination every morning with 
the most luxurious prospect ever saw. I usually 
took my stand by tlic wall of an old jastle built 
upon tni^high hill,® A noble river ran at the foot 
jof it, which after^bcing broken by a heap of inis- 
‘5^hapen stones, glided away in a clear stream, and 
wandering through 1 »vo woods (411 eac'h side of it in 


many windings, shone liej’e'and tlier^ at a great 
distaiK e through the trees. 1 could tuiuL'e the mazes 
for some niilc's,'.until my eye was led tlirough two 
ridges of hills, and terminated by a vast mountHin 
in anolli:?r county. 
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I hope the reader wilt ])iir(lon nic for taking liis 
eve from our present suL»j(^C‘t of the spring, liy this 
iaiulskip, since it is at tliis time of the year only, 
that prospects excel in hcautv. Itut if the (^ye is 
delighted, the car hath likewise its proper eiiter- 
•tainiiient. The music of tlui binls at this time of 
the year, hath something in it so wildly sweet, as 
makes rn*^. less relish the most fdatiorate eoinyH)si- 
tioiis of Italy. I’he vigour which the \^arinth of tlie 
sun pours afresh into their veins, jironipts theun to 
renew their species; and thereby j)uts tlie male 
unon wooing his mate, with more mellow vvarb- 
linjiS, and to swell i)is throat with Tuort* violent 
modulations. It is an amusement hv no inciins 
below the dignity of a rational soul, to observe the 
pretty creatures flying in jiairs, to murk the dif¬ 
ferent passions in their intrigues, the curious con¬ 
texture of their nests, and their care and tender¬ 
ness of their lij^tle otTspring. 

I am particularly aequainLcd with a wiigtail and 
his spouse, and made many remarks upon tlie 
rscveral gallantries tic hourly ust d, before llie coy 
icmaln would consent to make him hajipv. When 
1 saw in how many airy rings hi* was forced to pur¬ 
sue her; liow sometihies she tri]>ped before him in 
a pretty pi^,ty-pat stc;p, and scarce seemed to re* 
giird the covering of his wings, and the many 
aukward and foppish contortions into whicli lie 
put Ills body to do her homage, it made me reflen 
upon niy own youiti, and th6 caprices of the fair 
but fantastiiATcraminfa. ^ Often have I wished that 
I understooot tltf language of birds, when I have 
heard him exert an eager chuckle' at heT leaving 
hifn ; and do not doul^t, hut that he muttered the 
jame vows and reprftaclies whicli 1 often have ven¬ 
tured against that unrelenting maid. 
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The thnt grive nio tlie most fatisfaction was 
a ol young l)ir<i‘^, uiich'r tin' conduct of tlio 

fatlier, and indulgent directions and assistance of 
the, dam, 1 looL ]>a.rlieultir notic e of a beau gold- 
iinch, who was ]>U‘kmg his plumes, pruning hi^ 
wings, and v/nh great diligence, luljusling all his 
gaudy gannture. When Jio had ecjuipt himself 
with great tnnmc’ss and nicely, he stretched his 
painted neck, which seemc'd to brighten with new 
glowings, and sliained Ins throat into many wild 
notes and natural inekab’. Ilt^ then tlew about 
the nest in sciveral ein Ics and windings, and invili d 
his will' and chihlren in<o open air. It was veiy 
entc^rtaiiiiiig to see the tienibiing and the fluttering 
little stumgf'rs at their iirsl apjicarance in the 
world, and the different carc' of the male and 
female' ])arent, so suitable, to Ibeir several sexes. 

1 could not take my eye quickly from so enter- 
tainmg an object; nor could 1 hefj) wishing, that 
crc'alnics of a sufa rior rank would so manifest 
their mutual afTec'tion, and so cbearfullv concur 
pic'vidmg tor llu'ir offspring, 

I sliall conclude this taille about the spring, 
wdiicli I usually call ‘ tlu' )<DLith and health of tin.' 
\ear,’ with some verses width I transcribe from a 
niauqscypt jioem^iipon bunting. Thc?luthor gives 
dirc’ctions, that hounds should breed in the spring, 
"whence h(^ takes^ccasion, after the manner of the 
anciinis, to make digressio^i in praise of that 
seaMui, 'i’he vc’rses In re .subjoined, are not all • 
njxm tliat subject; but tht' transitioug^lide so easily 
into one another, that 1 knew ftoi how' to leu\o 
off, until I had writ out the•\^hoie digression. ** 

Tn - rri’-*”:, 1 ‘t loose thy malc.s. ^fhen all things prove 
J lu‘ sun*;^ of pleasure, aiui^the pung?* of love : 

VOL, Win. c 
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-T'^theveal Jcvc thfn wltK f^enial showers^ 

Karth’s mi;.:hty womS, and atjcws her lap wilh flow’rs ; 
llcuct* juii t*s mount, auJ liuds, cmboldeuM, try 
jMorc kindlv bret'ze::., and a sottor skv: 

Kind VeiiUi rcvt'l>. Jl irk ! on ev’ry bought 
In lulling strjini. the Ifather'd warblers woo. 

J*VI1 ty^tTs sorten in ih* inlectious flames. 

And lions taunin?, tonrt their bunded dames: 
ffitat J^ove pervades the d^*ep; to please his matt, 

Ihe whal^, in gambols, moves his monstrous weight; 
Heav'd by his waywaid mirth old Ocean loars, 

,\:id scatter’d navies iiulge on distant shores. 

All nature : dome now, nor fear* my love, 

J'o taste the odours of tlie woodbine grove, 

'I'o pa;..> the eve nng glooms in harmless play. 

And swei lly v^weaiing, langniih life away. 

An altar bound with icceni {lowers, I tear 
lo tl.ee, bc'>t reason of llie vaiiuus year : 

All hail ! su.h davj in beauteous order ran, 

*^0 soft, so sweet, w'lieii fiist the world began; 

In Kden’s bow''r$, when nuin's grcit sire assign'd 
Tbe names and natures of the brutal kind. 

I’h.en lamb and l#.>n friendly walk'd then rounds 
And hares undaunted lick'd tlie fondling hound ; 
Wond’rous to tell I but wlien with luckless hand, 
l)ur dariii? mother broke the sole command, 

‘I lien want and envy brought their meagre tram. 

Then wiath came down, and death had leave to reign: 
Hence foxes earth'd, and wolves abhojr’d the day. 

And hungry churls eiisniR'd the nightly prey. 

Itude arts at fiist; but witty want retin’d 

'i'he huntsiifan'4 wiles, and famine lorx%'d tlie min^^ 

I'old Nimrod first the lion's trophies wore. 

The panther bound, and lanc'd the bristling boar; 
lie taught to turn tlic hare, to bay the deer, 

And wheel the coursffr in his mid caieer. 

Ah 1 liad he ^liere resirain*d Jiis tyrant hand ! 

).et me, ye pow’rs, an humble wreath demand: 

No pomps I a^k, v^iich crowns and sccpteis yield ; 
]^r datig'ious laurels in dusty field: 
hast by the lores!, and the limpid ^>pllng, 

(live me the warfare ofNhe woods to sing, 

'J'o breed my wli»*lpb, and healthful press the game, 

A mean, ii(glorious, but a guiitiCss name. 
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M^mo suMf butnani nihA a me alienum puto, 

TllR, Hcaut. Act. i. Sc. 1. 

T am a man* and have a fellow-feeling of every thing be¬ 
longing to man. 

If we coiisidt^r the wlifdo scope of the creation 
that lies within oiir view, tlic inoriil aiitl intellec¬ 
tual, as well as the natural and corporeal; we shall 
perceive throughout, a certain coirespondencc of 
the ])urls, a similitude of operation, anti unity of 
design, which plainly demonstrate the tiniverse to 
be the w’ork of one infinitely good ?uid wi»c Being ; 
and that the system of thinking beings is actuated 
by 1 aws derived from the same divint‘, power, whiclj 
ordained those by which the corporeal system is 
upheld. 

From the contemplation the order, motion 
and cohesion of natural bodies, philosophtirs are 
now iigy^cd, that^ there is a mutual aftrae.tion bc- 
tw'een the most distaui parts at least of this solar 
system. All ilufte bodies that revolve roiiud the 
sun are drawn towtyds each ot^c^r, and towards the 
sun, by some seert t, uniform and nevcr-ccasiug • 
principle. Hence it is, that the earfti (.as 
the other planets) without fiyinjf ori in a tangent 
line, constantly rolls about the suu, and tlic moon 
about the earth, watlujut de}g’‘rtipg her eompiuiiou 
in so many thousand yc'ars. And as the larger 
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svsteniR of llio iiniv.‘rse arc* iic’ld tnf»othor by this 
caiitjc, so likewise tlir piuticiilar l' lobes d(‘rivo their 
colu'sioii and foiisisteiico Iroiii it, 

!No\v if vvH rarrv our tliou:ilits from tlic eorroreal 
to tlie iiioial uoild, Me niav cdjservi' lu lli(; spirits 
or minds of men, a like |)rin< i])h‘ of aitraetion, 
Mhcr( hy Uiev are tlrawii toiietlnr in e(niiimiiiities, 
clubs, fainili(‘s, fri^ ndbliips, jiiid :iil the \arious 
i>])C'cit‘s of soci< ty. As in hodt«*s, wlieiv* the quan¬ 
tity IS liie same, tin* attraction is stroi\i;est iadween 
tlioso whirh are placed nearest to <‘a(-li fitlit'r; so 
it is likmvise in the mind of men, i\rt(rim parlinus^ 
between those whie.h are most iK'aily lelated, 
liodies that are placed at the distance of many 
millions of miles, niav nev<'rtlieless attract and 
constantly operate on ea<*h oth(*r, altliouiih this ao 
tioii do not shew itself be an union or apjii’oaeh of 
those distant bodii'S so loim as ihey are M'ltbheid 
by the contrary forces of other bodies, which, at 
the same time, atti’act tlnmi different wa\s; but 
wouhl, on the supposed nanoval of all other bodies, 
iouitually apjiroacii and unite \vitli each other. 
The lik<* holds with regard to the human soul, 
\\horse atfection towards the individuals of the same 
species, who are chsUn.tly ndate d U) it, is rendered 
inronspicuo^is by its mon* priwerfid attraction to¬ 
wards those who Jiave a nearer rrdatiou to it. Hut 
as those arc reinoveil, the tendency which before 
lay concealed doth eradiudly dihclbse itself. 

A man who lias wo family i:' more strongly at- 
• traded towa|^ds his friends and ix'ighbonrs; and if 
absent from 4iicsc, he naturally falls into an cac- 
quaintanee witli Uiose of his own eily or country 
\vh6‘ chance to bo in the same jilace. 'l\vo Knglisii- 
men meeting at lk>ni« or Constantinople, soon run 
mto a familiarity. And in Cliina or Japan, Euro- 
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peaiis would think their being so, a good reason 
for their uniting in i)articulur converse. Farther, 
in case we suppose ourselves translated into Juj)iter 
or Saturn, and there to meet a Chinese or other 
more distant native of our own planet, wc should 
look on him aS a near relation, and readily com- 
rnence a Iriendship vvitli him. I'liese are natural 
refh'cti<nis, and such as may convince ns that we 
are linked bv an imperceptible chain to every indi¬ 
vidual of the limiiaii race. 


'Fhe several grt‘at bodies which compose the 
solar system are kept from joining together at the 
common center of gravity by the r< t tilinoar mo- 
’ tions the Author of nature has impresi^ed on each 
of lliem; v\}iich, concurring with the attractive 
j>rin< iple, form tlieir resj.ective orbits round the 
sun; upon the ceasing of which motions, the ge- 
ru ral law' of gravitation that is now tlivvarted, 
would shew itself by drawing them all into one 
mass.* After llu' same manner, in tfte paralhd case 
of society, ]u*ivate passions and motions of the 
soul do (Jften obstruct the operation of that beiic-^ 
volenl uniting instinct implanted in human nature; 
which notwithstanding doth still exert, and will 
not fail to blujvv itself when \^iose obstructions are 
tak('n awav. 

I'he witual gra#.'itation of bodies cantiot be ex- 
jplaiiu'd any otiier way tlniii by resolving it into 
llie imnu diate 0]>Pration ot God, who never ceases 
to dispote and actiui^e his cieaUires in a iiiiinner 
suitable to llicir respective Ueiiigs. So neitber can . 
that reciprocal at traction the inin^ oi men be 
accounted for by any other causf. it is not the 
n sidt of ed'jcatum, law, or ftishioii; but is a prin¬ 
ciple. oiigiiially ingrafted in ^le very first turma- 
tion of the soul* by the Aiulior of our nature* 

• C 3 
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And as the attractive power in bodi<*s is the 
most universal principle whicli prodi.cclh innume¬ 
rable efl'ecls, and is a kev to exnlain the various 

4/ I 

plupiioniciiii ofiKitiiK'; so the eoilesjiojifhn^ social 
appetite in human souls is the ;^rciil sjuani*; and 
• sourec of moral actions, 'J’his it is that iiu lines 
etich indixidual to an intiireoursf* with Jiis s]»ecies, 
and nuxlids everv out' to that behaviour •v\)n' h best 
suits With the coininon \\eIl-lKing. lliiice tliat 
SMUjiathy in our nature, whereby wt' feel the pains 
and joys (d our fellow-creatures. Hence tliai pre¬ 
valent love in parents towards ihi'ir ehiitlren, winch 
is neither founde<l on the mcnl <d‘ the oliji'ct, in»r 
YPt on self-interest. It is this that inal:es us imjui- 
sitive conccrniiig the atliuis of distant nations, 
whicli can liave no influence on our own. It is 
this that e.xlends our care to future generations, 
and excites us 10 ads of hriieiiceiicc towards lho^e 
who are not yet in being, and cunsequditiy from 
wliom we can cxja^ct no reconipence. In a word, 
Inuice arises that diffusive sense of huinainly so un- 
,,:ic< ()uiitable to the sehish man wli*> is untouched 
with it, and is indeed a sort of monster, or ano¬ 
malous production. 

These thoughts doaiaturallv sugui = t the following 
particulars. First, that as social niclmations a/c 
absolutely necessary to llie wfdbbein'j ot the world, 
it is the duty and interest of ejach individual to 
cherish, and improve them to llie ba nefit of man¬ 
kind ; the duty, h^ause it is agreeable to the iiilen- 
• tion of the author of*our Ix ina, who aims at the 
common go^d of his creatuies, and as an indica¬ 
tion of his willj^iath im'planted llu: stH*ds of mutual 
beiif^volcnce in our'souls; the interest, bec'aiu.e 
the good of the .whale is insepaiiiUe from that cd' 
the parts; in promoting therefore the coinmou 
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good, cvory orie doth at the same time promote 

liis own ]>nvate interrst. Aijothor ohi-ervalion I 

h\iA\ draw from tlje prt'mis( ^ is, 'I'liat it makes a 

Mjj^iial })roof of the divinity of the Christian reJi- 

gion, that the* main duty’'^Inrh it iTundeaUs abo\e 

iilJ oLIhm's is ehanlv. Oitforent iiuixims and pre- 

eej)ts hiivti distin^uelu d thii dill'ereiit sells of piii- 

los(i])h\ and reliiiioii; our Loiil's peenliur ]U'eeej)i 

is, " l,ove tli\ iH iLdii)onr as tl»\scU\ Dv this shall 

* % * 

III! incii know lluit nou aie mv dibciptf?, if vou 

loM- (;ne ancuher.* 


1 will not s;iy, that what is a most shining proof 
of our n liLiion, is not often a riprouch to its jiro- 
lessors: hul lliis I thii*^ M^rv ]dain, tiuit whcthei 
we H'^ard th<' auahejy of nature, as it appears in 
tlu' mutual attraelioii or gi avitatiuiis of tlic mine 
daiie hNsican, in the general traine and constitulioii 

* K. 

ot tin' human soul; or la^tl\, ui the ends and apt- 
ne‘‘S^ which are (ijsc<j\eral)k* m ^ill parts of the 
Ai.'ihle aiul jnl(‘]I('rliad world ; we sliall not doulji 


but th(‘ picce pt, which is tiie characteristic of our 
relii^ion, came freau the Author of nature. SomJ 


oi our modi rn in ir-thinkers would indeed insi- 


inialt' tin* Christian inoials to be defective, because 
gay tluy, tlnae is no intmtiAi made in the gospel 
of the \irtue of fneiiflshi]’. 'i hese sagaeious men 
(it* I niiflit hrulhVvi'd tlie ii»e of that vulgar saying) 
♦ (annot see th(' ^vood l*or trees/ 'i’hat a religion, 
wlu‘i('«*l lh*i main driit is to inspire il^ professors 
V. Uli the m(»st nnlfle and dijinterested spirit of 
lo\e, f lianiv, an i benetie^'iiee, to all vnaiiLiud; or, 
in ollu r woifls, with a friendship t^'every indivi¬ 
dual man ; should i>e taxi'd,witli the want of that 
veiv A.rlue, is snrelv a chirine e\idcnce of tlie 
blindness and prejudice ot Us*adversaries. 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 6, I7i3. 


Lusit amal'iiter- 
Ile sported agreeably. 


An agreeable young gentlt^nian, that lias a talent 
for poetry, and does me the liivoiir to entertain 
me with his |Xfrfornia«ees after iny inoi(» serious 
studies, read me vesterday tlie foilouuig traiisla- 
tiorn In this town, wliere* there are so rnanv wo¬ 


men of problituted charms, 1 am very glad when 1 
gain so much time of relh'cUoij from a youth of a 
gay turn, as is taken up in any comjiosition, though 
the piece he writes is mA Ibndgu to that his natural 
inclination. For it is a great step towards gaining 
upon the passions, that lh(*re is a delicacy in the 
Choice of their object; an*l to turn Uu; imaginations 


towards a bride, rather than a nustn;ys, is getting a 
great way tow'ards being in the interest of virtue. 
It is an hopeless manifer of reclaiming youlJi w'Jiich 
has been jyactised by some iiioralisi‘‘, to declAiin 
against pleasure in general. >?^); the \v!iy*is to 
shew, that the pleasurable cour:;je is that which is, 
limited and governed by reason. In this case vir-’ 
tue is upon e<iual terms with \'^ce, and has with all 
the same indulgencies*o^ desire, the advantage of 
safety in horrefar ^nd reputation. 1 have tor this 
reason often thought ,of exercising my pupils, of 
whom 1 have several of admirable talents, upon 
writing little poems, t^fr epigrams, wliich in a volume 
would entitle 'I'he Seeing^Cupid. Ihese compu- 
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sitioiis slioulil be written on the littl(‘ advances 
made towjnds a y<>nn;i lj*dy of the strictest virtue, 
and all the rircuiii&tauces alluded to in thein. 
should have somt^thing tliat nnght please her mind 
ill its purest innocence, as well as celebrate her 
person in its highest beauty. This work would in- ‘ 
struct a woman to he a good wife, all the while it 
is a wooing lier to be a bride. Imagination and 
T< ason should go hand in hand in a generous amour; 
tor when it is otherwise., real discontent and aver¬ 
sion in marriage, succe(’d the groundless and wild 
pioinise of imagination in courtship. 

•77/c court of Venm fiom ^aitdian, hving part of the 

^halamium on IJunorina and J)l(u iu, 

Tn the famM Cyprian isle a mountain stands. 

That casts a shadow into distant lands. 

In vain access by liunnan feet is try’d, 

its lofty brow looks down \sith noble pride 

On bjmnteous Nile, thio’ seven wide chaniwels spicad ; 

And sees old Proteus in his oozy bed. 

Along its sides no hoary tiosts presume 
To blast the myrtle shrubs, or nip the bloom- 
The winds with caution sweep the rising flowers, 

While balmy dews descend, and vernal showcis. 

Ti»e ruling oibs no wintry horrors bring, 

Fix'd in tlP indulgence of eternal s^ing. 

Lntaded sweets in purple scenes appear. 

And genial breezes softer, all the year. 

'the nice, luxurious soul, uncloy’d may rove ; 
jFrom pleasures still tej circling pleasures move ; 

For endless beauty kindles endless love. 

The mountain, when ?he summit on^e you gain. 

Falls by degrees, and sinks iuto^a [>lain; 

Where the pleas’d eye may flowhy mead^beltwld. 

Inclos’d with biunclniig oai, and hedg’d with gold i 
Oi where large ciops ihegcn’rous giVbe ^upphts. 

And yellow harvests unprovok'd arise. 

For by mild zephyrs fann’d, the leeiflmg ^oil 
Yield* ev’ry grain, nor asks ihc peasant’s tdi. 
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These were the bribes, the pvice of heav'nly charms; 
'i'!iese Cvtherea w(»n to Vukaii’s anii%: 

Fur such a bbs-? liC .vuch a bestow’d ; 

'iiie rich, th’ immortal labours ot a god. 

A sylvan scene, in solertin state display’d* 

Flatters eadi leaiiicr’d waiblei with a :-hade; 

}^ut here no bird its palmed wings can inovc^ 

I'nlcss elected by the QMeen ol l^ove. 

Kre made a membci ot this tuneiul thiong* 

She hears the songster, and approves ilie ^ong: 

"Ihe josous victors hop trom spray to spra\ ; 

'Ihe van({Uish’d fly w'lth mourntul notes away* 

Branches in branches twin’d, compose the grove; 
And shoot, and spread, and blossom into love. 

Thc trembling palms their muVaai vows repeal; 

And bending poplars bending poplai: meet: 

The distant plantanes seem to picss more nigh 5 

And to the sigliing alder, alders sigh. 

l^lue hcav’ns above them smile; and all below, 

Two murm’ring streams in wild meanders flow\ 

This mix'd w iili gall; and that like honey sw-ect! 

But ah ! too soon th’ unfiiendly waters meet! 

Steep’d in these springs ^if verse beliel can gam) 

The darts ot lx)vc their double power attain : 

Hence all mankind a bitu t sweet have tound, 

A painful plea»ure* and a gratetul wound. 

Along the grassy basics, in bright array. 

Ten thou|and little loves their wings display: 

Quivers and bow's their usual sports proclaim; 

Their dress, their stature, and their looks the same ; 
Smiling in innocence, and ever youn". 

And tender, as the nymphs from whom they sprung; 
F’or Venus did not Ji'.oast one oniy*;on, 

And rosy Cupid was that boasted one ; 

I!c‘, unconiroll’d, thro’ hetLven extends his sway, 

And gods aAi gi^ldesses by turns obey; 

<)i It he stoops on earth, great prmccs-burn, 

^^lcke^ on thrones, and wreath’d with lauiels mouru. 
Th’ inferior powpis c^cr hearts inferior reign. 

And pierce the rural fair, or homely swain. 
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Here Love’s imperial pomp is spread around. 
Voluptuous liberty that knows no bound ; 

And sudden storms of wrath, which soon decline | 
And midnight watchings o*cr the iumes of wine; 
Vnartful tears and hectic looks, that show 
^Viih silent eloquence the lover’s woe ; 

Boldness unfledg’d, and to stol’n raptures new 
Half trembling stands, and scarcely dares pursue , 
Fears that delight, and anxious doubts of joy, 
^Vhich check our swelling hopes, but not destroy . 
And short>breath'd vows, forgot as soon as made. 
On airy pinions Hutter through the glade. 

Youth with a haughty look, and gay attire. 

And rolling eyes that glow with soft desire, 

Shines forth exalted on a pompous seat; 

• While sullen cares and witliei^ age retreat. 


Now from afar the palace seems to blaze. 

And hither would extend its golden rays ; 

But by reflection of the grove is seen 
The gold still vary’d by the w’aving green. 

? or Mulciber with secret pride beheld 
llow^far his skill ail human wit excellM; . 

And giown uxorious, did the work design 
To speak the artist, and the art divine. 

Broud columns tow’ring high, support the frame. 
That hewn from hyacinthian quarties came. 

T’lie beams aie emeralds, and jet scarce adorn 
The ruby walls on which ihembclvcs are born. 
The pavement, iich with veins of ate lies ; 
And steps With shining jasper slippery rise. 


Here s^ces in partfrres promiscuous blow. 
Not from Arabia’s fields more odours flow; 

The wanton winds thiough groves of cassia play. 
And steal the ripen’d frao-Ances away 
H ere with its load the wild amomum l>inds ; 
There cinnamon, in rival sweety contends; 

A rich perlumc the ravish’d sense!> Alls, _ 
While fiom the weeping tree the halm distils. 


At these dellgl.tful bowers anives at last 
The (Joii ot Love, a tedious journey fast;* 

TluMi diapes his way to reach the fronting gale, 
OoubU's his in-jcsty, and watics in sute. 
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It chanc’d upon a radiant throne reclin’d, 

Venus licr golden irt's^es did unbind ; 

Proud to be thus employ'd, on cjtlici hand 
Th’ Idalian rang’d in order, Maud. 

Ambrosial essence one bestows in showers, 

And lavishly whole streams of nectar pouis‘, 

W itli ivory tombs anoihei’s dextrous caie 
(h curls, or opens tlie diihevel'd hair; 

A third, indiistiioub with a nicer eye, 
lnblriur> ilie iiugleu in what form to lie: 

"Wt leaie*. some lew, that, not so closely prest, 
Sport 111 the wind, and wanton from the rest. 
Snci f nt'ghgcnce ! by aitltil study wi ought, 

A graceful erior, and a losely fault. 

The judgment of the glass is here unknown; 
Here minors are supply’d bs'^-'v’ry .stone. 

\\ here'ei the goddess tuin-, her image falls, 

.^nd a ntw'Venus dances on the walls. 

Now while slic did hci spotless foim survey, 
i’Jeas'd with l.ove’s empire, and almighty sway: 
Silt, spy'd her son, and tir'd with eagti joy 
Sprung foiwards, and embrac’d the fav’rue boy. 


N» 123. FRIDAY, AUGUST!, 1713. 


Velcnda est Carthago . .. n * ■ ■ 

Demolish Carthage. 

It h usualW*lliou<;^ht, witli great justice, avcryini' 
])crtiiieiit ihitig in a privute niaii.to inlennctJdJo in 
matters which regara the btate. Kut the memorial 
which is mcnlioutid ill the following letter is so flar¬ 
ing, aiul apjiarently ilesigned lt>r the most traite- 
rous purpose imagmabie,*thut 1 do not cure what 
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misintrTprctation I sufTer, when I expose it to the 
ifsontment of all men who value their coimtry, or 
have any regard to the honour, safeU", or glory of 
their queen. It is certaiu there is not much dmigcr 
in delaying the demolition of Dunkirk during tlie 
life of his pr^*sent most (.’hristiun majesty, who is- 
renowned for the mobt inviolable regard to treaties; 
but that pious prince is aged, and in case*, ot his 
df lease, now the power of France and Spain is in 
the same family, it is possible an ambitious suc¬ 
cessor (or Ids ministry in a king’s minority) might 
dispute his being bound by the act of his predecessor 
in so weighty a particular. 


‘ MK. IKOXSIDL, 

* You employ your important njo- 
ments methinks, a little too frivolously, wht‘u you 
consider so often little circumstances of dress and 
behaviour, and never make inenUon of matters 
wherVin you and all your fellow-sub]ects in general 
are concerned. I give you now an opporuinily, 
not only of manifesting your loyalty to your queen,f 
but your aficction to your country, if you tn;at an 
insolence done to them both with the disdain it de¬ 
serves. ’I’he inclosed iirinte^ paper in French and 
English has been handed about the town, and given 
gratis t<» passengt-rs in the streets at noon-day. 
You see the title ol‘ it is, “ A most humble address, 
or memorial, presented to her majt'Sty the queen 
of Great Britain, b}* the deimlji of the magistrates 
of Dunkirk.*' The nauseous incniorialist, with the 
most fulsome flattery, lolls llie cyieq|vof her thun¬ 
der, and of wisdom and clemency adored by all 
the earth ; at the same time that he attempts to 
iiiKlermine her power, aiul escape her wisdom, by 
beseeching her to do an act wliich will give a weii- 
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grounded j^^iloiisy to her people. What the sy- 
(‘ophant cie&ires is, that tiie mole and <lykcb of 
Dunkirk may be spared ; and it seems, the sieur 
i'ug^he, for so tlic petitioner is called, nnhs thunder¬ 
struck by the denunciation (which he says) “ the 
lord viscount Boliughroke made to hiTii,’’ that her 
niajeblv did not think to make any alteration in the 
dreadful sentence'- she had pronounced against the 
town. Ml. Iroiiside, I think you would do an act 
worthy your general humanity, it you would j)ut 
the sicur 'i'lnmhe riuht in this matter ; uikI let him 
know, that Jier majesty has pronouiieed no senUuicc 
aindnst the town, but liis most Christian majesty 
lias agreed that the towirnud harbour shall be de- 
rnolislied. 

* That tlic British nation expect the immediate 
demolition of it. 

‘ That the v('ry conunon people know, that 
within three months alter tiie signing ot the peace, 
the works toward the sea, wen* to be demolished ; 
and, within “ three months after il, the works to- 
w'ards the land.” 

‘ 'i’hat the said peace was signed the last of 
ilarch, O. S. 

‘ That the parliair^mt lias been told Irom the 
queen, that the equivtdent for it is in the hands ot 
the tVencliking. 

‘ That the sieur Tugghe has the impudence to 
ask the fpjcen to rc*mit the inos^ material part ul 
the articles of pcc^pe between her majesty and his 


master. 

‘ That thC|llritish nation received more damage 
in their trade frota the port of Dupkirk, than trom 
almost all the ports orFrancc, cither ip the Oceans 
or the McciitcrriuicaM. 
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‘ T]);it flfcts f)f tibo\e thirtv sail have come to- 

^ ^ •/ 

gctluir out of Dxinkirk, (iuriug ti^ie late war, and 
taken ^}^ps of war as well as nierchantincii. 

‘ 'I'liat the [)rrtciKler sailed from thence to Scot¬ 
land ; and that it is the only port the French hav^ 
until YOU eonio to Brest, fur the whole length of 
St. Cieorge’s channel, where any considerable naval 
Ji.niainent can be made. 

‘ That destroying tlie fortifications of Dunkirk is 
an inconsiderahlc advantagi' to England, in com* 
]>arisun to the advantage of destroying the mole, 
<lykes and harhoiir; it being the naval force from 
thence which oniv can hwt tlie British nation. 

‘ That the British nation expect the immediate 
demohtion of l>unkirk. 

‘ That the Dutch, who sufTcred equally with us 
from those of Dunkirk, were probably induced to 
sign the treaty with Trance from this consideration, 
that* the town and harbour of Dunkirk should be 
destroyed. 


‘ 'That the situation of Dunkirk is such, as tha; 
it may always kt^ep runners to observe all slaps sail* 
ing on the Thames and Medway. 

‘ That all the suggestii^s, which • the sieur 
Tugglie brings concerning the Dutch, are hilse and 
scandalous. ^ • 

‘ 'That whether it may be advantageous to the 
‘trade of llollam^ or not, that Dunkirk should be 
demolished; it is ngc,essary for the safety, honour, 
and liberty of England, tli^t it*should be so. 

‘ 'I’hat when Dunkirk ^is demolished, the power 
of France, on that side, should be turned 

against us, will be removed* several hundred miles 
Inrtlier off of Cireat Britain tlpin it is at present. 

^ Tliat after tlie demolition, there can be no 
considerable preparatioa made at sea by the French 

X> 2 
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on all the channel, but at Brest; and that Great 
Britain being an is^land, which cannot be attacked 
but by a naval power, \vc may esteem France ef¬ 
fectually removed, by tlu; demolition, from Great 
Jlritain, as far as the distance from Dunkirk to 
Brest. 

‘ Pray, Mr. Ironside, repeat this last particular, 
aiifl ])iit it in a ditferent letter, That the demolition 
of Dunkirk will remove France many Imndred miles 
fartlu'r olT from us; and then repeat again, that 
the British nation expects the demolition of Dun¬ 
kirk. 

‘ I demand of you, as jjoulove and honour your 
queen ami country, that you insert this letter, or 
speak to this purpose, your own way; for in this 
all parties must agree, that however bound in 
friendship one nation is with another, it is but pru¬ 
dent tiiat m case of a rupture, they should be, if 
possible, uponni‘qiial terms, 

‘ lie honest, old Nestor, and say all this; for 
.whatever half-witted hot wings may think, we all 
value our estates and liberties, and every true man 
of each party must think himself concerned that 
Dunkirk should be demolished. 

‘It lies upon all who have the lionour to be in 
the ministry to hasten this matte;*, and not let the 
credulity of an honest brave people be thus in¬ 
famously abused in our open stnV,ts. 

‘ I cannot go on for iudigimlion; but pray God 

that our mercy to Franpe may not expose us to the 

merev of France, 

- •* 

lour humble servant, 

Exolisii Tout.’ 
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Animataue in •uulnere pcnunt. 

VIRG. Georg, iv. $38, 

And part with life, only to wound their foe. 

Anger is so unciisy ii guest in the heart, that he 
• may be said to be born etihiippy ^vho is ot a rough 
and choleric disposition. The moralists have de- 
lined it to be ‘ a desire of revenge for some injmy 
ofiered.' Men of hot and heady tempers are eager¬ 
ly desirous of vengeance, the very moment they 
apprehend themselv(‘s injured : whereas the cool 
and sedate watch proper opportmftties to return 
grief for grief to their enemy. By this means it 
often happens that the choleric indict disj'ropor-^ 
tioned punishment.s, upon slight, and sometimes 
imaginary ofl'cnces : but the temperately revenge- 
Jill have leisure to w^eigh merits ot the cause, 
and thereby either to smother their secret resent¬ 
ments, to seck^proper and adequate Reparations 
for the damages they have sustained. \Vcak minds 
"are apt to speak ^tell of the man ot fury ; because, 
when tlic storm is ov^’r, he is full of soitowt and re¬ 
pentance ; hut the truth is, hc*is apt to commit 
such ravages during his •madness, ihat when lie 
I’omes to luinseif, he becomes tiftne then, for the 
same reason that he ran’ wild before, ‘ only 
to give himself ease and is a friend only to hine 
self in both extremitit;s. Men of this unhappy 
make, more frequently* than any others, expect 

i> 3 
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tlial llirir fi’icnda should bear with their infiniiitif^s. 
I’hc'ir friends should in return di'sjre them to cor¬ 


rect their infirmities. 


The common excuses, that 


they cannot help it, that it was soon oser, that 
^they harbour no malice in their hearts, are arj^u ■ 
iniTitb for ])ardoning a bull or a mastiff; but shall 
never reconcile me to an intellectual bavai>(J. Whv 
indeed should anv one imagine, that persons iiide- 
pendtMit upon him should vmtun' into his societ\, 
who liath not \ ct so far subdued his boiling blood, 
but that he is ready to do something the next mi¬ 
nute which lie can never r('-])air, and hath nothing 
to plead in his o\vn beha\f but that he is apt to do 


iniseliief <is last as he can ? Such a man may be 


feared, lie may be pitied; he can never be loved. 

I would not iierebv be so understood as if I 
meant to recommend slow* and deliberate malice; 


I would only observe, that men of moderation are 
of a moie amiable character than the rash aud in- 


considt rate; but if they do not husband the talent 

tliat Heaven hath beslow'ed upon them, th<;y aie 

as much more odious than the choleric, as tin* 

de\il is more horrible than a brute, it is hard to 

say which of the two jvhen injured is more Iroubie- 

some to himself, or more hurtiul to his enemy ; 

the one 1:, boisterous and gentje by fits,, dividing 

his life between guilt and rejx'ntauce, now all 

tempest, again all sun-sliine* ^Idie other h.ilh a 

sinooliier l^ut more lasting lyiguish, lying under a 

perpetual gloom ; the latter is acow'ardly man, the 

former a generous beast. If he ..lay be. lield un- 

fortuii'.ite who cannot be sure but that lie miiN tlo 

■ 

hoinelhing the next minute winch li<‘ shall hum nt 
during his life; wliat shall we tlnnk of liim who 
hath a 5oij1 so infected lliat he <*an ne^er be ha])j>y 
until he hath made aiiotlier miserable ? What wais 
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may we imagine perpetually raging in his breast ? 
What dark stratagems, unworthy designs, inhuman 
wishes, dreadful resolutions! A snake curled in 
many intricate mazes, ready to sting a traveller, 
and to hiss him in the pangs of death, is no unfit, 
emblem of such an artful, unsearchable projector, 
Wer(! 1 to choose an enemy, whether should I 
wish for one that would stab me suddenly ; or one 
that would give me an Italian poison, subtle and 
lingering, yet as certainly fatal as the stroke of a 
stiletto ? Let the reader determine the doubt in his 
own mind. 

• I’liere is yet a third sort of revenge, if it may be 
called a third, which iS compounded of the other 
two : I mean the mistaken honour which hath too 
often a place in generous breasts. ^leii of good 
education, though naturally choleric, restrain their 
wrath so far as to seek convenient times for ven- 
gt anoc. Tlie single combat seems*so generous a 
way of ending controversies, that until we have 
strict laws, the number of w’idows and orphans,« 
and I wish 1 could not say of wTetched spirits, 
will be increased. Of all the medals which have 
been sti uck m honour of a neighbouring monarch, 
tiiere is not on<‘wliicli can give him so true renown 
us that uj)Oii the sycccss of his edicts fof abolishing 
the impious practice of duelling. 

• What incline<l ifte at present to write upon this 
subject, was the sight of the following lettrrtr, 
which 1 can assure tlie reader toLe genuine. I’hey 
conce rn two noble names dmong us ; ^.ut the crime 
ot which the gentlemen are guilty \)ears too preva¬ 
lently the name of honour, to need an apology, to 
their relations for reviving mention of their 
duel. But the dignity of wrath, and the cool and 
deliberate preparation (by passing dillerent cliintt. 
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and waiting convenient seasons) for inunlenng 
each other, when we consider them as moved by a 

' 4 .' 

sense of honour, must raise in the reader as much 
compassion as horror. 


A Monsieur Monsieur SacIrcUfe. 


* I THAT am in Franco hear how much you 
attribute to yourself in this time, that I ha\o 

given the world leave to wring '■** your praises 

•»«« « »*** 

If you call to memory, whereas I gav<' you my'^ 
hand last, I told you 1 reserved tlic heart for a 
truer rex:onciliaUon^. Nov/* be that noble g(‘ntle- 
man my love once spoke you, and come and do 
him ridit that could recite the trials you owe your 
birth and country', were I not conlldeiit your 
lionour aives voii the same courage to do me right, 
tliat it did to* do me wrong. master of your 

own weapons and time; the place wheresoever I 
will wait on you. liv doing this you sliall ^llortcll 
revenge, and clear the idle opinion the world hath 
of both our worths. 

Ed. Bhi'ce,’ 

% 


A Mms, Monsieur k Baron de Kini.oss. 

• 1 

* As it shall be always far from me to seek a 
cjuarrel, so will 1 always be i^eady to meet wifb 
any that desire to make triiijl. of iny valour by 
fair a course as you. require. A w'ltiu ss whereof 
yourself sbjlll be, wlih within a inonfli shall rc~ 
creive a strict jAxount of time, place and weapon, 
wliere, you shall find me ready disj>osed to give 
you lionourable shall cun- 
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duct you thither. In the mean time be as secret of 
the appuiiilmeiit as it seems you are desirous 
of it. 

Ed, Sackville.' 

A Mo?is, Monsieur Ic Baron dc Kinloss. 

* I AM ready at Tergosa a town in Zealand, to 
give you that satisfaction your sword can render 
you, accompanied with a wortliy gentleman my 
second, in degree a knight; and for your coining 
I will not limit you a peremptory day, but desire 
you to make a definite and speedy repair for your 
own honour, and fear of prevention, until which 
time you shall find me there. 

Tergoso ♦, Aug. 10, 1613. Ed. SaCKVILLE/ 

, A Mons, Monsieur SackviEle. 

‘ I have received your letter by your man, 
and acknowledge you have dealt nobly with me, 
and now 1 come wdth all possible haste to meet 
you* 

Ed. Bruce.' 

• TargowJ famous foi^ the painted window in tiic cathe* 
dral. A. 
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Vacuum line mente popellum. WUS/E ANG I.ICAN.L. 

An empty, thoughtless tribe. 

As tlie greatest part of mankind are more aHVctt'd 
by things which strike tljc senbcs, than by excel¬ 
lencies that are to be dibcerned by r(*ason and 
tlioiight, they form very erroneous judgments 
when they compare one with the other. An emi¬ 
nent instance of this is, that vulgar notion that 
men addicted to contemplation are Icbs useful 
members of society than those of a difierem: course 
of life. 'I'lie business therefore of my present paper 
shall be to compare the distinct merits of tlie spe¬ 
culative and the active parts of mankind. 

The advantages arising from the labours of ge¬ 
nerals and politicic is are confined to narrow tracts 
of the earth; and while they promote the interest 
of their own country, they levsen or obstruct that 
of oth(^r nations ; whereas the light and knowledge 
that spring from speculation afe not limited to any 
single spot, but equally diifuscjd to the benefit of 
the whole globe, Besides, for the most part, the 
renown oi*ly of men of action is transmitted to 
distant posterity, their gnuit e^tjiloits either dying 
with themselves, or soon after thc iii; wliereas 
speculative men ttonliniie to d<*servc well of the 
world thousands of years after tliey have left it. 
Their merits are propagated with their I'amc, which 
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is (lu<! to them, but a free gift to those, whose 
beuefic’euce has not Ihrir persons. 

What beneht do wo receive IVoni the renowned 
dced.^ of ( ’iusar or Ahixajuier, tlnit we sliould make 
tliein the constant themes of our praise ? while the 
iiain(‘ of Pythagoras is more sjjaringly c elebrated, ' 
though it be to him that we arc indebted for our 
ti’iuie and riches. This may secan strange to a 
Milgai reader, but llie following reflection will 
make it plain. 'I’liat plnlosophcr invented tlie. 
fort>-seventh proposition of the fust book of 
Kiiclid, which is tlie foundation of trigonometry 
and consequently of navigation, upon wliich tlie 
<^jinnieTce of Cireat Hrit^nn'depends. 

'1 he mathematics are so useful and ornamental 
to hunicin life, that th(i ingenious sir William I'emplc 
acknowledges, in some part of his writings, all 
those advantages which distinguish polite nations 
fioin barbarians to la* deri\ed from them. But as 
these stieuces culuvate the exterior parts of life, 
there are otlicis of a more cexccdlent nature, tliat 
t‘iidue tlie heart with rudiments of virtue, and by 
oj)ening our prospects, and awakening our hopes, 
prcKluce generous emotions and sublime sentiments 
in the soul. 


TJu’, (hnine sages of antiquity, who by transmit¬ 
ting down, to us tluj^r speculations upon good and 
e\il, upon Providences and the dignity and dura¬ 
tion of thinking bcmigs, have imprinted an idea of 
moral ex( ellnice on ike minds ot men, are most 
• eminent bmicfactors to human nature; and liow- 
ever overlooked in the luini and thoughtless ap¬ 
plauses that are .every day hesfowed on the 
frlaugliteiers and disturbers of* mankind, yet they 
will neveu’ want the esteem and Aipprobation oi the 
\vise and virtuous. 
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This apology in behalf of the speculative part 
of mankind, who make useful truth the end of 
their being, and its acquisition the business as well 
as entertainment of their lives, seems not im¬ 
proper, in order to rectify the mistake of those who 
measure merit by noise and outward appearance, 
and are too apt to depreciate and ridicule men of 
thoimht and retirement. The raillery and rc- 
proaches which are thrown on that spe^cies by those 
wlio abound in animal life, would incline one to 
think the world not sufhcientlv convinced that 
whatsoever is good or excellent proceeds from rea¬ 
son and reflection. 

Even tho>c who only regard truth as such, with¬ 
out coinmunicating their thoughts, or applying 
them to practice, will seem wortiiy members of the 
commonwealth, if w^e compare the innocence and 
tranquillity \vith wliich they pass their lives, with 
the fraud and impertinence of other men. But the 
number of those who by abstracted tlioughts be- 
romc useless, inconsiderable in res]iect of them 
who are hurtful to mankind by an active and rest¬ 
less disposition. 

As in the distribution of other things, so in this 
tlie wisdom of Pro'videnre appears, that men ad¬ 
dicted te intellectual pursuits hear a small propor¬ 
tion to those who njoice in e’^^erting tin * force and 
activity of their corporeal organs ; for operations 
of the latter sort aie limited to a narrow extent of 
time and place, ..hereas thdiie of the mind are per¬ 
manent and iiniver&al.p Plato and Euclid er)jr)y a 
sort of irrl.nortality upon earth, and at this (lay 
niiid lectures to the world. 

‘ But if to inform the understanding, and regu¬ 
late the will, is the most lasting and diffusive 
benefit, there will not be found so useful and ex- 
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ci'lit’iit an instiintion as that of tho Cliristian 
pnrvthooci, whit li ib now hf‘forne Ujc sforn of fools, 
'riiai it numerous urdti tjf nion should he eonse- 
rraleil to the stiifly of the most sublime and benc'- 
h< ial trutlis, \titli ii di^sijin to |)ropa"ate them by 
tlieir discourses and wnlmjj^s, to infonii their fel¬ 
low-<i ('at iin‘s of tin? being and attributes of the 

llu'ir minds with a sense ol a fu- 
tme states and not only to explain t]i<‘ uatiitr: of 
i'M'Vy virtue and moial duty, but likewise to pm- 
suade, mankind to tin' \>raetict'. of them by the most 
j)()\\ erliil and engaiiiiiii motives, is a thing so ev- 
(< lleiit and iiece^sarx to llie well-being of the 
li'oiid, that nobody Uit a modeln fj(.‘(‘-thinker 
could iiave tlie fort head or folly to turn it into 
j idieule. 


‘ 'The light in which these points sluiuld bo e.x- 
I'o.-ed to the mow of one who is prejudiced against 
:he names lehgion, eliurch, priest, i^^id tlu^ likt‘, is 
To consider th(' elergv as so many philosoj)hers, the 
(hull a-, ^i-liools, and their sermons as lectures, 
Llic lut’ormatnm 5iu<l im])rovonie,nl of the audi- 
eiK c. U ow wanild the heart of lSt)crat('S or Tully 
ha\e leimi-Ml, had they lived in a nation, where 


the J iiw' liad iji.ule provision*for ])liilosoplurs to 
ivad lectures of monilitv and theol«^v e\erv 

t ' » « 

i-e\<nith ifttv, m several thousands of s< lioois eiectod 
iijt the public chargp throughout the, whole country; 


iit which lectures all ranks and sexes, wiLhout dis- 


tmclioii, were obligdcl to be }«*eM nt for ihcdr 
gmieral improvement! Aiu^ what wicked wndciies 
would they tliink those men who \^)uW endeiLvouv 
lo defeat the purpose of so diyine an iiislitution 
It is indeed usual with that low trihe of w riters^ 


to pretend their design is oftly io reform the 

* c 3 * 

V'luueli, and expose the vices, and uot the order 

yoL, xvtii, * 
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of thr clprpy. The author of a pamphlet printed 
the otluT dii\ (vhi<-h Aviiliout my n\eiitioning liio 
title, will oil this occasion occur to the tlioughts 
of those wlio have read it) hopes to insinuate by 
that artifi'-i; what he is ah aid or ashanu d openlv to 
"maintain. Hut there are two points which clearly 
sh(’\v what it is he aims at. 'J iie lirst is, that he 
cnnstautlv uses tiic word ])rie.sts in such a manner, 
as that his rt achu* eannol init observe he means to 
throw ail odium on tiie clcr^zv of the church of 
Kuahind, hoiu tlioir laantr (tdle<l hv a name which 

^ V. ^ 

tlioy ('iijoy iu coniuion with heath(‘3is and irn|)ostors. 
''file otluT is, liis rakiUii together and evaggmating. 
with L'T'x^at s])leen and inrluKi\, all lliose actions ot 
( hurcliua 11 , which, ( ilhcr hy ilu ir own ilhu'ss, or 
llu' bad li^lit iu which he plaer.s tln iu, teiul to give 
men an ill nn))ression ol the dispiMi’^ers of lh(‘ gos- 
])el ; all wliicii lie patheticallv adtiresses to the 
cousideralioiit of his wis(‘ and lioriest < <mntr\nu n 
of th<^ laity. 'rht‘ si'p'lnslry and ill-breeding of 
these proeetdin^s an* so oIaiousIo men who have 
any prett ru e to that ciianieter, that 1 lutd say no 
morr* <*ither <d them or their author. 


'J'lu; inhabitants llie earth inav prop-rrlv bo 
ramzcfl under the ufro gfia*ral heads of eentleiiuii 

v # V 

and meckanics. 'j'hi^ distinction arisi s from the 
difiVTcnt occuj'atioris wlien*in they exert tliemselves. 
'riie former of llu'se s]U‘ci(’s is universally acknow'- 
ledgt'd to be more honourable than the other, who 
are looked njiort as a base and inferior order of 


men. Rut if the w’orl<i is in the ritiht in this na- 

\ * 

tural judgifiVnl^it is not generally so in the dislri- 
bulion ol particular,persons under their respective 
dt nominations Jt is a clear si'tlled jioint, that the 
gentlemiin sliofilcl *be yircfcrred to the mechanic. 
Rut who is the gentl<*niap, and who the mechanic; 
wains to be explaiucci. 
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The philosophers (listinij;ih.sh two parts in human 
iiotiin;; the rational and the animal. Now, if we 
aiU‘nd to tlui reason of the ihiiii!, wc shall find it 
didicult to assign a more just and adecpjiitc idea of 
these distinct species, than by dcliniiig the gentle-, 
man to be liini whose oceiijuition lies in the exer¬ 
tion of his rational faculties, and the mechanic him 
who IS eiiijdoyed in the use of liis animal parts, or 
the organic: jiarts of his body. 

The concurring assent of the world, in ]U'efcrring 
gentlemen to iu(‘chanu*s, seems founded in that 
preference which the rational ])art of our nature is 
^entitled to above tlie aniigal; when avo coiisidfT it 
in itself, as it is the ^.eat of wisdom and under¬ 
standing, as it is pure and imnioiial, and as it is 
that which, of all the known works of the creation, 
bears the brightest iinjiress of the Deity, 

It claims the same dignity and iire-ernincncc, if 
wc consider it with respect to its oliject, Mecha¬ 
nical motives or oj^erations are confined to a nar¬ 
row circle of low and little Ihinas ; whereas Ileasou- 
inquires concerning tlie nature of intellectual 
beings; the great Author of our existence; its end, 
and the proper methods of attaining it. Or in case 
that noble faculty submit itseTf to nearer objects, it 
is not, like the organic ]iowers, confmet^ t() a slow 
and paiiSful inaniu:r of action ; but shifts the scenes, 
and applies itself to the most distant objects with 
incredible ease and despatc h. Neither are the ope¬ 
rations of the mind, like ihflse of the hands, 
limited to one individual# object, but at once ex¬ 
tended to a whole species. • * 

And as we haVe sliewn the intellectual powers 
to be nobler than those of motion, both in their 
own nature, and in regard to their object, the 
same will still hold if vge consider their office. If 

£ 2 
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is Iho province of the former to preside and diiect; 
of the hitter, to exer nte aiiri nbt'v. 'J hose \\h6 
apply tlieir hands to iJie inatenaJs afjpeai the im* 
mediate builders of an edifice; hut the heautv and 

•b 

.proporticni of it, is owina tt> the architect, avIio de¬ 
signed the plan in his closet. And in hke manner, 
whaUiver then’ is cilhei in art or nature, of use (ir 
regularity, will be fcuind to proceed fH>m the su[.r- 
rior princijde of reason and understanding. 'I lu -c 
reflceUons Ijow ob\ious soever, do ne\f’rth< h ss 
&eem not sufiicienllv attended to by those, \\)\o 
being at great |)ajns to llnpro^e the figure and mo¬ 
tions of tin; bu<'i\, neglect tin* cultiin' cd the mind. 

From the pmiubt s it loWows, tliat a man may 
dciscend fioni an aiuient family, year fine ^l(>lltll^', 
and bt: master of what is coinnH»iilv calhd 
breeding, and yet not rnc’nt the name' of gentleman. 
All those; wliusc piinci[)al acconijdishmentcemsist 
in the exc’.rtioi. of the me c hanic p(»weis, yh.ct!ier 
the organ made use of be the eye, the muscles of 
^the face, tlie fingers, h et, or any other j>iirt, arc 
in the eye of reason to he (’bleemcd mechaiiics. 

1 do Uierc'fore by these* piesents declare, that 
all men and yomi'n, by \%hat title S()e\er dutm- 
giiished, yhose ofciijhitjon it is either to ogle with 
tJie <ye, flt/lwith the tan, dress, cringe, adjust the 
muscles of the l.ice, or other parts of the body, aie 
degraded from the lank of gentry; whuh is from 
this tinn^ forward ap])ropriate(J to lliose who employ 
the talents of the Aiind in the* pursuit of knowledge 
and pnietiee of virtue, and are content to take 
ihtar plac:e-s as th.*y arc* distinguished b} nmial and 
inU:llec;tual aecomplishnicnts. 

TJje rest of llie Innrian spec'ies come under the 
appellation of mechanic’s, with this diflerenc e, fliat 
the professed mechanics, vho not pielciiding to be 
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gentlemen, contain themselves within their proper 
s})lieiT*, are nec<‘ssary to the well-being of man- 
Iviiul, and conse(jueiitly should be more respt cled 
in a well-regulated commonwealth, than those me- 
cljiinics who make a merit of being useless. 

1 Jawing hitherto considered tlic Jiuinan species- 
as disLintrnibhed into Ln'iitlerneii and lucchauics, 
i eoine now to treat of the machines ; a sort of 


beings that have the outside or ajiprarance of 
iiieii, without being really such. 'Hie free-thinkers 
have often declared to tlic world, that they arc not 
actuated by any incorporeal being or spirit; but 
that all the operations they exert proceed from the 
Vollisioii of certain cor^iuscles, endued with jirojier 
ligures and motions. It is now a considerable 


time that I liave been tlieir proselyte in this point. 
I am evt:ii so far convinced that thev are in the 


right, that I shall attempt proving it to others. 

'J’lie mind ]>cing itself invisible, there is no other 
way to discern its existence, thari^hiy the effects 
which it produetdh. Where design, order, and 
symmetry, an? visiljle in the effects, \vc conclude* 
the cause to be an Intelligent Being; but where 
nothing of these can be found, we ascribe tiie 
<‘ffect to huzard, necessity, or^^die like. Now 1 ap¬ 
peal to any one who is conversant in the modern 
productions of oi^r freotliiiikiTS, if llfey do not 
look rather like effects of cliance, or at bi'st of 


mechanism, than of a tliinking jirinciple, aiul con¬ 
sequently w’lietlnT tl#e authors <^f those rhapsodies 
are not mere inachino. 


'J'he same j>oint is likf'wise evide^U from their 
own assertion; i.t being plain tifat no one could 
mistake tliought fur motion, w'ho knew what thought 
was. For tliese reiasons I (U> licrcby give it in 
charge to all Christians, that heicafter they speak 
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of frrc-thinkers in tlir noiiter n.sin" the 

term ‘ it’ for ‘him/ I’liev are to be consicleiefl us 

4 

aiitoiriJita, iiiude iij) of bones and nt r\e-, 

arteries, and animal spirits; not so ^nnocf'nt in- 
deed, but as dcvlitute of thonirlil and itM^on, as 
' tliose little inaelniK s whicli llif excellent iiullier, 
from \\hom 1 take the molU; ul this paptr, luis so 
elegantly described. 


iol 


IVESDAY, Al'GUSr 11, 



J* 


J:£f pt^ic i/v; ritazi s,'j e: 'ij'tnarutr. KK T illN 

^ t •' 

'Ihc way of the r,loihl.il in.in an li* dj;* of tluuji'-, 

I'lun XV, i<»' 

Tjikrp are two of p( rson'* uilhiii lla <on-^ 

*5Kleration of mv frontJsr>i(‘f e; the iii >t are Tlto 
Tiiightv body (d lanii'TM:, jicrscms v.iio do not in- 
lUtd ernidnv tiinr Innr crimmullv, but are ^neh 
pretty uniucenis, who, as the jk* t = 


Jn gentk jua- iiva\ tlj*. da\, 

to ' * * 

• • 

'riie ethers being sometliimj moie M\aeion‘', aio 
siieh as do ijot only ointi to spend Un ir time well, 
but are in llie cAn^tant of.inin ual sutist.e - 

tions. Whatevf r the’diMiie may llnnl., the e;ine i>f 
tin' first seems to ]>p tlie most dcpk»]abh\ tu llu* 
frribit of ^loih ir more invincible than that of \iee. 
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'J’hc lir^t is j)iTforn‘cl even when- the man fully 
po-sessed of himself, and submitted to willi ci>tk- 
slant deliberation, and ei>ol thought. 'I'he other 
ve are tiri\en into geiuTailv thiou<.'h the ijeat of 
wiiu’, or youlln uhieh Mr. Hobbes calls a natural, 
diunkcnia ss ; and therefoie( nn^eijuentlv an^ more 
e xcusable loi' aiiv ( riors eommitlfd diiimtr ihe de- 

r 1 

I or bupeiisiun of our niiison, tb.aii m tlio 

])<'Sses:.ion of it. I’be irrer»nlar starts of \ieioiis 

.ip})etiles are in time dt'stmwd by th^ graliliealicm 

ofiii(*m; bm a \vell-<uder('d life ol shuh ren ives 

daily streneth 1*0111 Its eontiuuauce. ‘ I went (sa\s 

IS(»iomon) by the fiidcl of the slothful, and the 

Mno\aid of llie man Void of iincieistandinii; and 

lo ! it was ,dl i:r(j\\n oviu' with thorns, and nellies 

Ji ifi d li'e laee iheieof, and the shuie wall 

shi'ie d V biol.cn down.' '^i’o raise the imam' f»f 

Jills p«'j . *n, llio ^.i.me author advls, " 'ihe sloihiul 

uiaii ludetij hu hand m ins bosom, and it enevi'lli 

iiiiu lu bring It again lo be mouth.' If iheie weie 

}io fuUue .'iccount eNj>et ted ot spending our lime, 

tie* imiiirdioO’ iiiefunem aa c tliat atlciuis a lile of 

tdleue.''S -honld of it-tlf be j iusuasion enough to 

Me meji to avoid it, 1 say to ihe men oi 

^ * - - - 

•‘•a»se, Ix'c.Mui' thco' an- of liiesc* that ui^e into il, 
/•ud for cdiieilv IS tlii- paper de‘-ig!u Argn- 

*iif 111 ' dr.Tvvii tioni futuic p wards and punishments, 
me thiuij'' too ! emote for the consideration of stub¬ 
born sauguiiu‘ \outh, 'I'hey ure iitleeted bv sueli 
only as piopose ininualiate ph'asuftMir pain ; as the 
.'Ui ongcr t pt rsuasive to tla^ehildreai of Israel was 
a hind jluwing with milk and lion#}. * I believe I 
ni i\ .«a\ iJieie is more tod, faUgue, and uneasiness 
in ‘'ioib, limn c an he found iu any employment a 
mail Will put himself upon. tVheii a thoughtful 
man i‘ eua e fixed this way, spleon is the ncccstaiy 
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consequeiiro. This clir<*<'ts him instantly to tii<3 
roiit<^n)])liiu<jn of his h(‘ii!lli or cirminstancci, 
whirli liiUftt c\f'r be found exlrtanely bad upon 
Ihese mclancholv inquiries, if he iuis iinyconunou 
business u))oii his haiivls, numU rh ss objections 
arise, that make the dispatch of it impossible*; and 
Jui ('rie s out with Solomon, ‘ 'rheu*. is a lion in the 
way, a liem in I he, streets \ that is, tlnu e i;? some 
dilficuli V or other, wliich to his irnau.inalion is as in- 
Miiciblc as a lion rcaillv would be. 'I’lie man, on 


the coil I rare, tluit 
business, c:outiacts 


a])plies Jiiniself to ]>ooks, or 
a (’hf;arful conlidenee in all his 


undertakings, from the claily inijiroveineiits ol Ins 
ki]owlc:dge or fortune, and instead orgi\iiig himself 


up to 


‘ Thkk-cy’d musing cursed melancholy,* 

SIlAK.SbKARE. 


has that constant life in his visage and camvei^.i- 
lion, which tiie idle splenetic man boirows some- 
tiiiK's from the sun-bhinc, exercise, or an agretaible 
fritaid. A nicluse idle sobriety must be attended 
wiili more bitter remorse, than the most active 
de bauchery can at any intervals be molested with. 
'J’he rake, if lie is tf cautious manager, will allow 
himself very little time to (examine his own con- 
duct, and will bestow as few ntHt^ctions i.pon him- 
.self, as the lingerfir does upon any thing else un¬ 
less In* has tlie misfoilune to r(*p< nt. J rep<ait the 
niibfortune to nq> nt, Ix'caujhj 1 Inive put the great 
day of account out of^thc present case, and am 
now in4uii'¥ig,^not wliosc life is most irreligious, 
but most inconveui,eut. A gGiitlcman that lias 
formerly been a very eminent lingtjrer, and some¬ 
thing splenetic, informs me, that in one winter he 
drank six hampers of Spa water, several gallons of 
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# rrilvnrntc tiiichiio, two Jirucls of l^ittrrs, at 

l!.^' KiU' of sr*t'> j>onii(l an JiOj : Ij* ad, laid onr liun- 

fiirJ iMid fsPv iiiialliblo sclitnK^, in o\orv onc' of 

V Ill’ ll lio \\iis di‘';i|.poinU'(b ii thousand 

albont.'^ iluniiL! tin. norili'»asUa U v.incl:', and in 

sb.nl liiii il nit/H* nuvf rx ai d t llian 

tla nu ’ il<a i’'la < u».!d boas-t oh Ano- 

liu' r u li- njf, iluti lit* 1i. 1] into tins \va\ at tlu’ 

* 

. v1u j«‘ ihr y<.>Ut]i fir<- loo apt to be 

iulh'fl into It siatt' oi mk !i tiaiupnility as pri juddfes 

tif’.n riLaart llu- l>u.*'llo ol llial hi -iiKSS, 

\ • 

i‘(M vhuli this pail ii\ ilu’ir < fine ation should pre- 
gan' lilt ni. As Ilf I vudd ’\iilh ihu ulinosl stcu-cv 
t,‘f Idle in his (t\vn ulu^iinl’t'r, h(‘ sins* lif v.as for 
some vears o\uralilv sunk, and iinnun.'^t.d in 

V.* "• 

the lu\urv of an oji'-a-< hair, tliouali at llif same 
tiiiK’, ili tlie ^(iifial opiinoiu ]u' }iasM*d for a laud 
stndoni. ])iirinij; tins It'th:u‘<;\ he had some inter- 
\ali oC api>li(alion to hooks, which father ap^va- 
valcd lluin suspiinled the jminful thouiihls of a 
nfn-spent life, 'iluis his supposed relief lje<‘anic 
his ])uniblini( lit, and like tin damned in IMilloii, 
ii|)on th(‘ir convey unco td fertain icvoluliono from 
jiietoite, ^ 

« lie ft It by turns the bitter change ^ 

Ol ill! retail nine',, extreme by thaiigt more fierce.' 


^Vli(•n lit' had a rnind to no out, he was so scru- 
I'olfui.*% as to lorin soin^ excuse or otJu'r wlmli tlio 
irl](* art* e\er proMciMl with, and foiild not salisiy 
limnejf v\ithout tins ridieiil^m appearance ol jiis- 
li^ax Soiuelina s bv his own < “ultif aiu'cs iind in- 
•^imiation, the woin'an lliat looH <d after Ins eham- 
Imt would convime hnii ot the m < cs^ilv (d’washim; 
his room, or any oilif'r inatltT of ilk like joNous 
impoit, tt) wiiieli he ulwaviibubmilted, utter 
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(h'lTnlly opposed it, and nuulc his exit with much 
seeming ndnctaiici*, and, inwaifl deliglit. 'riuis did 
he })a5.‘5 llu* noon of his IjIc in the; solitude <if a 
monk, and the miill of a libertine, lie is since 
awakened, by application, out of slunibt'r; has no 
jnon; spleen thiiii a Dutchman, who, as sir W, 
Temple obstTves, is not dedicate or idk; enou^li to 
sulVer fioin this eiu'niv, ])ut ‘ always well when 
he is not ill, always )>lc‘ased when lu* is not aiij^ry/ 
d here is a c^enlleman I have seen at a lolfee- 
lions*’, near the ]da('e of iny abod<', who having a 
]n*etty gcxKl estate, and a disinclination to books 
or business, to secure himself from some of tlie 
above-mentioned misfortuires, cmjjloys liiinself with 
much ala<‘rity in the following method. Being 
vehemently disposed to lo(puicit\’, lie has a person 
c cuistantly with him, to whom he giv(‘s an annual 
])*'nsion for no other merit but being very utten- 
ti\e, and ne' er interrupting him by question and 
answer, whatever he may utter that ina^^ scc iningly 
recjuiic it. To secure to himself discourse, Ins 
iundaniental maxim seems to be, by no means to 
consider what hr; is going to say. lie delivers 
therrd'ore every thought as it first intrudes itself 
upon him, and thtn, with all the freedom yon 
could w' sh, will examine it, and rally the imper¬ 
tinence, or e\ince the truth "of it. Jri short, lit; 
took the same ph'asure in confuting himself, as ho 
could have done in discomfiting an ojjponent: and 
Lis discourse was as that of two jiersons attacking 
each other with excf'cding warmth, incuheience, 
and good-ifatu'*(^ There is another, whom 1 have 
seen in the park, emjiloying himself with llit; same 
industry, though not with the same imiocenf:e. 
lie is very dextehius in taking Hies, and fixing 
one at each end of a horse hair, which his periwig 
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frM])|>H('s him with. Hr hnngs ihrm over a little 
Rlit'k, which su«^])(:iisi()n inchnos tlicin imniediately 
to war upon each other, there being no ]H>sMbihty 
of j tHreat, rroni the frc(iuent attt'ntion of his eyes 
to these combats, Ik* ja rceixes the bcveral turns 
and ad\aiaag(*s of the battle, ^^l)icll are altogetlier 
invisibli^ to ,'i common s])ectator. 1 tlie other day 
touijd him in the eujo^mtnt of a couple of gigantic 
bhie-botlles, which weie hung out and embattled 
in the aforesaid warlike ap);ointnients. I’hat I 
miidu (‘lUer into the secret shocks of this conflict, 
le- lent nu' a magnifying glass, ^^hich prevailed me 
W'illi an engagi'iiK 111 lictwccn two of the most rueful 
iiKMi-tms I hav(‘ evt'r read of even in romance. 

If wc (Miinot hring oursclvL's to ajijioinl and per¬ 
form siK-li tasks as would Ik* of considcrahhi aflvan- 
tage to us; let us resolve upon some other, how- 
ex er tiitling, to b(' pcTlormed at appointed times, 
lly lliif w(' may gam a victory over a wandering 
unsettled mind, and by this regulation of the ini- 
piilM* of our wills, may in time, make tlirm obe¬ 
dient to tli(' dictates of our n'ason, 

^V]lell 1 am dispostnl to treat of the irreligion of 
an idle life, it shall be under*tliis head, ‘ jKmint 
i t inipitfa?itur :* which is an inscription u])on a sun- 
<lial in oi^i of tlie iwns of court, and io with great 
projinelv placed to public view in such a ]>lace, 
wlii'n; tlie inliabitaiits being in an everlasting hurry 
of business or pleasure, the busy, may receive an 
innocent admonition to kec'p their a])])ointments, 
and the Idle a dreadful one not to keen theirs. 


* MU. laoxsiDr, * August 10 , 1713 . 

‘ 1am obliged to you for inscu'ting my 
letter concerning the demolition of Dunkiik in 
}our paper of the seventh instant; but you will 
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fmrl, tr'.on nr rusnl, tliat you h:i\printe d the M’ord 
liiree’" v'licro \<»ti tlioukl p'lijite:! ihi wi/ni 

lv\():' which 1 \uu ^^o^ll(i anienrl 1)\ iii- 

!5n*’'li’i:g the' whole pani^raph, iind that wln< l» iin- 
lurjdi.itel) fuliov.’.wl, iu your\eiy uc.\l pajHT. ’I ho 
pai'figi'apli run-i (!uu-: 

'Thrj vr'ry coiniuon |K*o]de know, that within 
t'wo montlib iifler the bimiintr ol the or.iet* (lie woiks 
toward llie sea wene to be- th nioiislu d, inal wiliuu 
thiv-e months attm* it the woik-» towards tJie land. 

“ 'J Iiat the Mild peace was banned Lht' i.esL ni 
JMarr h O. S.” 

* I bog pardon for gi\ing you so niueh trouble, 
which was only to a\ old miAakO'., Ir.o, been \erv 
jnueli abused b\ bome \v biggish scnibclc-'S lei lows, 
that ^ive out I lun for the J*n;tr‘iuler. 

Vour most humble servuut, 

K^(. LISII '1*0 uv/ 


132. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 12, 17l 




Slunjui luos patimur manei^m VIRG. vi. 743. 
All have their nanes. DRYDlilN^ 

Mil. I»ON/iIDE, 

Tirii following letter, was really Nvritten by a young 
gontlemaii in a languishing illness, which both him- 
and those' wliV) attended him, thought it inw 
possible for him to outlive. If you think such ua 
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of tho stale of a inae’s mind in that circum¬ 
stance 1)0 worili jnibiibhing, it is at your bcrvice, 
£4.4. Z d lake it as folio\vb; 


‘ II EAR SHU 

^ ^'or formcilv oh-Tcrccd to inc, that 

« ' 

nothing made a iViorc ritiu'uioub ligurc in a inan^s 
life, tlcin ll]<' di'paiitv v.c otUn lir.cl in him sick 
and V. il. 'I'lms oiu* oi an unldrtnnaie couslilution 
is pcrpctuiilly exhibiting a miserable cxamjiio of tJv' 
M < akness of his mind, or ot lnr» body, in their turns. 
I have liad fictpn .it oppoitnmties of late to con¬ 
sider myscli in these <inh n nl views, and hope I 
fia\e recei\ed .some ad^anUme by il. If what Mr, 
^VaIler says be true, that. 


“ 1\'Te soul’s (lark cottage, haoej'd and decay’d, 
Lirts ’n i?cw light thro' cJiinks tiiat time lias made 


*1 hen sureiv sickness, contributing no less than old 
age to liie shaking down this scaflolding of the body, 
may (lisco\cr Uie inclosed structure more jdaiiily. 
Sickness is asoiL of early old age ; it teaches us a 
cliflidcuce- in our earlhS state, and inspires us with 
tlie thoughts of a inlure bettm* than a thousand 
volunu's of ])hilosopher> and ilivines. It gives so 
warning a concussion to those jirops of oiy* vanil}', 
our strength and yo«tli, that we think of fortifying 
ourselves within, when there is so little dependence 
on our outworks. Youth at the very best, is but a 
betrayer of human liftfiii a gentU;r and smoother 
manner than age. It is like a stream that iionrislies 
a j>l.int upon its bank, and causes it^to ^louri'^h and 
blossom to the sight, but at the^same time, is undcr- 
inining it at the root in secret, IVly youth has dealt 
more fairly and openly with m«. It has aftbided 
bcveral pros]jecLs of uiy danger, and given me an 
VOL. xvixi. • r 
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atlvantage not very common to young men, that 
the attractions of the world have not dazzled me 
very imic.h ; and 1 began where most people end, 
V'itli a full conviction of the emptiness of all sorts 
of ambition, and the unsatisfactorv nature of all 
luiiiiaii )>lcasures. 

* When a smart fit of sickness tells me this 
scurvy tenement of my body will fall in a little 
time, I am even as unc:oncerned as was that honest 
Hibernian, who (being in bed in the great storm 
some years ago, and told the house would tumble 
over his head) made answer, ‘‘ \Miat care I for the 
house ? 1 am only u lodger/' 1 fancy it is the best 
time to die, when one is ih tlic best humour: and 
so excessively weak as I now am, I may say with 
conscience, that I am not at all uneasy at the 
thought that many men, whom 1 never had any 
esteem for, are likely to enjoy this world after me. 
When I retk'ct what an inconsiderable little atom 
every single man is, wnlh respect to the whole crea¬ 
tion, inethinks it is a shame to be eoncerned at 
the removal of such a trivial animal as I am, I'hc 
morning after my exit, the sun will arise as bright 
as ever, tlie flowers smell as sweet, the plants 
spring as green, the world will proceed in its old 
course, ‘people will laugh a? heartily, and marry as 
fast, as they were used to do. The memory of 
man," as it is elegantly exprest in the Wisdom of 
Solomon, “ passeth away as the remembrance of a 
guest that tarritith but one. day." There are rea-^ 
sons enough, in the /’ourth chapter of the same 
book, to makti any young man cont('nted with the 
prospect of death.* ** For honourable age is not 
that which standeth in length of time, or is mea¬ 
sured by number of years. Ilut wisdom is the grey 
liair to men, and an unspotted life is old age-." lie 
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was taken away speedily, lost that “ wickedness 
should alter hb understanding^, or deceit beguile 
his soul/' 

I am, yours/ 

« TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. Greeting. 

* Old Dad, 

‘ I AM so happy as to be the husband 
of a woman that never is in the wrong, and yet is 
at continual war with every bod\\ ebpeeially with 
all her servants, and myself. As to her maids, she 
^ever fails of having at leasJL a dozen or fourteen in 
each year, vet never h:fs above one at a lime, and 
the last that comes is always the worst that ever 
she had in her life; although they have given very 
good content in hetlcr families than mine for seve¬ 
ral years togcaher. Not that she has the pleasure 
of turning them away, but she does «o ferril them 
about, Forsooth" and “ INlistress" them up, and 
so find fault with every tiling they do, and talks to 
them so loud and so long, that they cither give 
her immediate warning, or march off without any 
wages at all. So that through her groat zeal and 
cart^ to make them better servants than any in the 
world, and their obstinacy in being no better limn 
they can, our house is a sort of Bedlam, and no¬ 
thing in order; for by that lime a maid comes to 
know where things staled, whip, she is gone, and so 
we have not another in four or fi^e da\s, and this 
all the year round. As to® myself, all the world 
believes me to be one of the best oli hiKbands, and 
I am of the world's mind, until my dear Patient 
Grizzle comes to give her opinion about me, iuid 
then you would believe I am as bad as her maids. 
Oh, Mr. Ironside, never.was a woman used as she 
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is. The world does not think liow unhappy she is ! 
1 am a wolf in sheep's elothiiiL';. And tln n her 
iieijjhbours are so ill-iiatuied, lliat tlie\ refuse to 
sutler lier to say what sliej ]u^ ases of tlicii' lainihes, 
without either returniii^^ in r cenipliuieTUs, or with- 
drawing from her oratorv ; so tliut the poor Wo- 
niiin has scarcely any society abroad, nor any com¬ 
fort at home, and all throiigh the saucJiiess of st-r- 
\ants, and the unkindness of a husband that i> so 
cruel to her, as to desire her to be quiet. But sh# 
is coining. 1 am in haste. 

Sir, yoitr liuniblc servant, 

iSicJioLAb Eakinc/ 


• SIR, 

^ I Horr you will not enduie tills 
Dumb club, j’or 1 am the hieky spouse of one of 
those gentlemen: and when uiy dear comes from 
this joyless soeieU, J am an impertinent, noisy 
rattlc-snak(‘, my maid is a saucy st)w', the man is a 
thick-skull puppy, and fuundeis like a horse ; my 
cook is a tasteless ass ; and if a child cry, the maid 
i j a careless bear: i# 1 have company, they are a 
parcel oj^ chattering magpies; if abroad, 1 am a 
gaggling goose; w^hen I retiijn,^ you are ft fine gal¬ 
loper ; w'omen, like cats, should keep the house. 
I'iiis is a frequent sentence with him. Consider 
some remedy against a tcmiper that seldom speaks, 
and then speaks only luikindness. This will be a 
r(‘lif f to all'iliohc miserabh* w omen who are married 
to the worst of tempers, the sullen, more especi¬ 
ally to 

Youft distrc.ssed appellant, 

Goouy Dump/ 
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‘ Friend Nestor, 

‘ Our brother Tremble having lately 
given thee wholesonie advice concerning tuckers, 
I send thee a word of counsel lunching thvself* 
Verily thou hast tound great favour with the godly 
sisters. 1 have n!ad in tliat mysterious book called 
iEso]/s Fables, how once up(in a time an ass array¬ 
ed himself in llie skin of a lion, tliereby tlesigning 
to appear as one of the mighty. Jkit hcliold the 
vanity of til is world was found light, the spirit of 
untruth bec ame altoge ther nakt'd. ^Vhen the vain¬ 
glorious animal ujiened his jaws to roar, the lewd*" 
voice of an ass braying was heard in the mountains. 
Friend, friend, let the«moral of tins sink deep into 
tliy mind ; the more thou pondercst tliereon, the 
fitter thou wilt become for the fellowsliip of the 
faitliful. We have every day more and more ho})es 
of thee; but between thee and me, when tliou art 
converted, thou must take to thee asej^ipture name. 
One. of ihy writing brt ihrcii bore a very good name# 
he was entith’d Isaac, but now sleepeth. Jacob 
suiteth lliy bookseller w'ell. Verily Nestor s^und- 
eth Babylonish in the ears of thy well-wislier and 
constant reader. 

The third day of the week, RuXU PrIM/ 

pro])haiicly called Tuesday. 

* SIR, 

‘ Notwithstanding your grave ad¬ 
vice to the fair sex nof to lay thejLieauties of their 
necks so open, I find they mind you so little, that 
we young men are in as much changer as ever. 
Yesterday, about seven in tlte evening, I took a 
turn with a gentleman just come to town, in a 

^ Loud voice* 

3 3 
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public walk. We had not v.all i d above two 
round?, when the spark on a ruddon pretended 
weariness, and as I importuned hini to slay longer, 
he turned short, and pom ling to a celebrated 
beauty: “ What,'’ said lu*, ‘‘ do you think 1 am 
* made of, that 1 should beai tin- ‘ ight of such snowy 
breasts ! Oh, she is iiitoh-rably iuindsonie Upon 
tliis we parted, and I resoKed to take a little more 
air in the garden, yet avoid the danger by casting 
my eyes dounwards: but to iny unspe.ikablti sur¬ 
prise, I discovered, in the same fair cicature, the 
tinest ancle and prettiest fool that t:v( r faiu y ima¬ 
gined. If the peUieoals, as well as the stays, thus 
diminish, what shall wo do,dear Nesloi ? li ii is 
neither safe to look at the head nor the kal of the. 
charmer, v hither slxall we direct our e;ves 1 net d 
not trouble you with any further description of hei, 
but I beg you would consider that your wards aie 
frail and mortal. 

\ our must obedient servant, 

Epimetkius/ 


N*133. THURSDAY, AUGUST 13, 1713. 


Oh, fatal love o^fame ! Oh glSrious lic.ii! 

Only destructive to the brave and grc. i. 

ADOl'sON’s Campaign. 


The letters which I published in the Guardian of 
Saturday last, are^ written witli such spirit and 
greatness of miud| that they had excited a great 
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curio''ity in my lady Lizard’s family, to know what 
occasiuiU‘(l a r|uarrel betwixt the two brave men 
who wrt)tc them ; imd what was the event of tlieir 
combat. I found tli(‘ family the other day listening 
in a circle to Mr. William the Templar, who was 
infonning the ladies of the ceremonit s used in the 
single combat, when the kings of England permitted 
«uch trials to be }}erlormed in their presence. He 
took occasion from the chance <»f such judicial pro¬ 
ceedings to ndatc a custom used, in a c.ertain part 
of India, to determine law-suits, which he pro- 
duc(‘d as a parallel to the single combat. 'Elie 
custom is, That the plaintift* and defendant are 
thrown into a river, where each endeavours to 
kt ep niidtr water as long as he is able; and he 
who comes up lirst loses the eaiise.^' The author 
adds, lliiit if they had no other way of deciding 
controversies in Euiotk', the lawyers might e*eu 
throw themselves in afu r them." 

Th^ luiith occasit»ned by this Indiawi law, did not 
hindei the ladies Irom reflecting still more upon the 
alxjve-uained letters, I found they had agreed, 
that it must be a mistress which caused the duel; 
and Mrs. Conudia had alreadv settled in her mind 
the fesliKJii of their arms, their colours and devices. 
My lady only asked with a s'lgh, if either of the 
cofnbdtaiils had a wife and children. 

in Older to give them what satisfaction I could, 
I ln(jlv-(i over my papers ; and though 1 could not 
find th*‘ occasi<*n of ttfie dift’erence, I shall present 
the with an authentic account of the fight, 

written by the survivor to n courtier. The gallant 
behaviour of the combatants may £-3rv«;‘ to raise in 
onr minds a yet higher detestation of that false 
honour, which robs our country of men so fitted te 
support and adorn, it. 
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Sir Edward Sacki tilers relation of the bctwixC 

him and the lord Bruce, 


‘ WORTHY SIR, 

‘ As I um not ignorant, so ought I to 
»be sensible of tlie falst* as)>tTsioiis some autborless 
tongues have laid irpoii me, in the report of the 
unfortunate passage lately ha})pene<l between the 
lord Bruce and iin^elf, vsliich as tliey are spread 
here, so 1 niav justly fear they reign also where you 
are. There are but two ways to resolve doubts of 
this nature; by oath, or by sword, 'fhe first is 
due to magistrates, and coinniuiiiciible to friends; 
the other to such as maliciously blunder and im« 
pudeiilly defend their assertion. Your love*, not 
my merit, assure me you hokl me your friend, 
which esteem I am much desirous to retain. Do 
me therefore the right to understand the truth of 
that; and in my behalf inform others, who either 
are, or may be infected with sinister rumours,.much 
prejudicial to that fair opinion I desire to hold 
sftnongst all worthy persons. And on the faith of a 
gentleman, the relation I shall give is iicuther more 
nor less than the bare truth, llie inclosed con¬ 
tains the first citation, sent me litini Paris by a 
Scotch gentleman, wflo delivered it to me in Derby¬ 
shire at iny father-in-law's house. After it follows 
my then answer, returned him By the saiile bearer. 
The next is my accomplishment of my first pro¬ 
mise, being a particular assignation of place and 
weapons, which f sent by a servant of mine, by 
post from Rotterdam, as soon as 1 lauded there. 
The receipt^f «vhich, joined with an acknowledg¬ 
ment of my too fair carriage to the deceasf*d lord, 
is testified by the last, which periods tlie business 
until v\c rnck aPTergosu iu Zealand, it being the 
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place allotted for roiKUwon”; vlierp br, nccom* 
pauied with one Mr. CrasN ioi\l, an Kn^libh geiitle- 
xnan, for In.-^ secoiui. a and a man, ui- 

rived with all the speed he And tiiere hav¬ 

ing rendered hinii^elh I aildrusi-cd mv second, sir • 
John lleidun, to let Inni ur:<l‘'n'tand, that now all 
following should be doin' eon.-ent, as concern¬ 
ing the terms wherctni hlionhi light, as also the 
place, 'I'o f)ui eecvinds \vi' gave })ower for their 
appoinUin nt-, wIk) apu ^l we should go to Ant¬ 
werp, from iheiiLi* to B'^rgen-op-Zoom, where in 
the inid'Wav but a \ilhn}e di\ider> the Slates teiri- 
Tories from the arclnluki And then* was the 
destined stage, to the* end that having ended, he 
that could, might presently exempt Iniiiself from 
the justice of the country, by retiring into the 
doinmion not ollended. It was farther concluded, 
tliat in c:n:e any should hd! or slip, that tlien the 
conibyjt ^^hoiild ccum', c.ikI he whose itl fortune had 
so bubjectcid him, was to acknowledge his life to 
have been in the ollicr s liands. But in case one 


party's sword should break, because that could only 
chance by hazard, it \vas agreed that the other 
should take no advantage, bul^either then be made 
friends, or else upon Cvt n terms go to it again. 
Thus these conclusions bv ing each of theA related 
to his parfy, was by us botli approved, and assented 
to. Accordingly we ernbarkv d for Antwerp. And 
by reason rny lord as Uoonccivc, because he could 
not handsoiuely without danger oT disco\ery, had 
not paired the sword I scnt«lum to Par^^j; bringing 
one of the same length, but twice*as broad; my 
second excepted against it, ‘and advised me to 
match my own, and send him Jhe choice, which 1 
obeyed ; it being you know, thc^ chalkmger^s privi¬ 
lege to elect his weapon.* At the delivery of the 
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sword, which was performed by sir John Ileidon, it 
pleased the lord Bruce to clioose my own, and then 
past expectation, he told him that he found him- 
s(df so far bchind-hand, as a little of my blood 
* would not serve his turn ; and therefore he was 
now resolved to liave me alone, because he knew 
(for I will use his own words) that so worthy a 
gentleman, and niy friend, could not endure to 
stand by and see him do that which In; must, to 
satisfy himself and his honour.” Hereupon sir 
John Heidon replied, that such intentions were 
bloody and Imtchery, far unfitting so noble a per¬ 
sonage, who should desire to bleed for reputation, 
not for life; withal adding, he thought hhnself in¬ 
jured, being come thus far, now to be prohibited 
from executing those honourable ofiices came 
for. Tlie lord for answer, only reiterated his for¬ 
mer resolutions; whcreui>ou, sir John leaving him 
the sword he’had elected, delivered me the'other, 
with his determinations. Tlie which, not for mat¬ 
ter but manner, so moved me, as though to my 
remembrance, 1 had not of a long while eaten more 
liberally than at dinner, and therefore unlit for 
such an action (seeeug the surgeons hold a wound 
upon a full stomach much more dangerous than 
otherwise?) I requested iny secoad to certify him, I 
would presently decide the difl’crencc, and there¬ 
fore he should presently meet me on horseback, 
only waited on«.by our sufgeons, they being un¬ 
armed. Together we rode, but one before the 
other som^ twelve sco^c, about some * two Eng¬ 
lish miles: an^ then, passion having so weak an 
enemy to assail, as my direction easily became 
¥ictor, and usiog kis power, made me obedient to 


* Guard, ia folio. 


f Discretion. 
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his commands. 1 being verily mad with anger the 
lord Hruce should thirst after my life with a kind 
of assuredness, seeing I had roiiie so far and need¬ 
lessly, to give him leave to regain his lost reputa¬ 
tion. I bade him alight, wliich with all willingness • 
he quickly granted, and there in a meadow ancle 
deep in water at the least, biilding farewel to our 
doublets, in our shirts begun to charge each other; 
having afore commanded our surgeons to withdraw 
themselves a pretty distance from us, conjuring 
them besides, as they res])ecte(l onr favours, or 
their own safeties, not to stir, hut suffer us to exe¬ 
cute our pleasure; we behig fully resolved (Clod 
forgive us !) to disjjaUfn eaeli otlier by what means 
we rould ; I made a thrust at mv enemy, but w as 
short; and in drawing back my arm I received a 
great wound thereon, which I inlerj)reted as a re¬ 
ward for iny short shooting; but in revenge I 
pressed in to him, though I then mftsed him also, 
and then rereived a wound in my right pap, 
passed level ihrougli my body, and almost to my 
back. And there we wrestled for the two greatest 
and dearest prizes we could ever expect trial for, 
honour and life. In which gtruggliiig iny liaiul, 
having Imt an ordinary glove on it, lost one of her 
servants though the meanest; which hfkng by a 
skin, iLiuf to sight yet reniaineth as before, and I 
am put in hoj)e one <lay to recover the use of it 
again. But at last, breathless, vet keeping our 
holds, there passed on both sides propositions of 
quitting each other’s sword# But wheii amity was 
dead, coutidence could not li\e ; atid who should 
quit tirst was the q’uestion; which on neither part 
either would jierform, and resy*iving again afresh, 
with a kick and a wrench together, *1 freed my long 
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captivutrd weapon. Whichincontincnlly levying* 
at hib throat, bein^ nuister still of hih., I deniuid- 
ed, if he would ask his life, or yidd his sword; 
both wiiich, Ihuuiih in that imminent danger, he 
• bravely denied to do. M\self beiiig wounded, and 
I’ecling loss of blood, ha\ing tlircc eonduits run¬ 
ning on me, which began to make me faint; and be 
courageously persisting not to accord to either of 
my propositions ; through remembrance ot’ his for¬ 
mer bloody desire, and feeling of my p^e^ellt c‘state, 
I struck at Ills heart, but \\illi his avoiding missed 
my aim, yet passed through the body, and draw¬ 
ing out my sword rc-passed it iig-nn, thr^)ugh an 
other place; when he cried “ Oh, I am slain!'' 
seconding his speech with all the lorrc he had to 
cast me. lUit being too weak, aftci I harl defend¬ 
ed his assault, I easily became master of him, lay¬ 
ing hnn on his back ; \vhcn being upon him, I re- 
demanded if he would request Ins life, but ifrseem- 
cd he prized it not at so dear a rate to be beholden 
Tor it; bravely repl) mg “ he scorned it." Which 
answer of his was so iiohle and worthy, as I protest 
J could not dnd in my heart to oficr him any more 
violence, only keeping him down until at length 
his surgeon afar ou, cried out, “ he would im- 
mediuteif die if his wounds ^vere not ^stopped." 
Whereupon I asked if he desired his surgeon should 
come, which he accepted of; and so being drawn 
away, I never oflered to lake his sword, account¬ 
ing it inhuman fo rob a dead man, for so I held 
him to be. I'his thus^mded, I retired to my sur¬ 
geon, in wnosfi arms after I had remained a while 
for want of blood, liost my sig)it, and withal as I 
then thought, my ^fe also. But strong water and 

* Levelling. 
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hit> diligence quickly recovered me, when I cscopcd 
;l (iungor. For my lord’s surgeon, when no- 

hodv fireamt of it, cum#' full at me with his lord's 
bwoul; and had not miim willi my sword inter¬ 
posed hirn.M.dt, 1 had bee n slain by those base hands:. 
allhoiigli my lord i>rucr, weltering iu his blood, 
nnd all expt'ctation of lile, conformable to all 


bis funner carnage, which w as undoubtedly noble, 
crc'd (lilt Rasca! ! hold tliy hand." So luav I 

k * 

prosi t r as I ha.\f‘ dealt siiiceiety with you in this 
relation; winch I prav you, witn the uiciosed let¬ 
ter, fleli\i:r lo my lord chainb(‘ilam. And so, tiitc. 


^oiiv.Cin, il'? rith 
ofSej'f, IM.'i, 


^ ou’»,'s, 

* Edw AllD Sackvillsl,* 


K* 134, FRIDAY, AUGUST 14, 1713. 


Jlfatror./r proffer fm'.cm r.J rerrere j^ssis. 

Car/ era, Ki Catia at, dethUid vate tfgentls. 

IIUU. 1 ^t. ii. 9-k 

• • 

In virtuous dames, you see the face alone : 

ISIone !>how the reiiC, but women of the town, 

t 

My lion having given over roarifig for some time, 
I find that several stories have been spread abroad 
in the country to his disiidvautagl', ^One of my 
correspondents tells me, it is* confidently reported 
of him in their jiarts, that he is silenced by autho¬ 
rity; another informs me, that he hears he was 

VOL. xvtii, * a 
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sent for by a messenger, who liaH orders to bring 
him away with all his papers, and that n])on cxami- 
nation he wiis found to contawi several danfforous 

^ O 

things ill his maw. I must not omit another re- 
.port which has been raised by such as are enemies 
to me and my lion, namedy, that he is starved for 
want of food, and that he has not had a good niears 
meat for this fortnight. I do hereby di'chire these 
reports to be altogether groundless; and since I 
am eontradicting common fame, I must likewise 
acquaint the worlds that the story of a two hun¬ 
dred pound bank-bill conveyed to me through the 
mouth of my lion has no foundalion of truth in it. 
The matter of fact is this, my lion has not loaned 
for these twelve days past, by reason tliat Jiis 
prompters have put very ill words in his mouth, 
and such as he could not utter with common ho¬ 
nour and decency. Notwithstanding the admoni¬ 
tions I have given my correspondi’iits, nnuiy of 
tljein have crammed great quuiititit s of scandal 
Siown his throat, others have ehoaked him witli 
Icwdncss and ribaldry. Some of tliem have gorged 
him with so much nonsense that they have made a 
very ass of him. Oji Monday last, upon cxaniin- 
ing, 1 found him an arrant French tor\, and the 
day after, a virulent whig. Some havi* been so 
mischievous as to make him fall upon Ins keeper, 
and give me very reproachful language; but as { 
have promised to restrain Jiim from hurting any 
man's reputatioi?i, so my reader may be assured 
that I myself shall bet the last man whom I will 
suffer him Vo ubuse. However, that I may give 
general satisfaction, i have a design of converting 
a room in Mr. Button’s house to the lion’s HbrarY> 
in which I intehd to deposit the several packets of 
letters and private intelligence which I do not 
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communicate to the public. These manuscripts 
>vill in time 1)6^ very valuable, and may afford good 
lights to future historians who shall give an ac¬ 
count of the present a^e. In the mean while, as 
the lion is an animal whicli has a particular regard^ 
ibr chastity, it has been observed that mine has 
taken delight in roaring veuy vehemently against 
th(i untuckcMcd net-k, and as far as 1 can find by 
Itini, is still determiiued to roar loader and louden, 
until that irregularity be thoroughly reformed. 


^ GOOD MU. IRONSIDE, ^ 

‘ I ML ST.acquaint 3 'ou, for your com¬ 
fort, that your lion is grown a kind of bull-beggar 
among the woinen where I live. When iny wife 
comes home late from cards, or commits any other 
enormity, I whisper in her ear, partly between jest 
and earnest, that I will tell the^ lion of her.'' 
Dear Sir, do not let them alone until you have 
made them put on their tuckers again. What dSliv 
be a greater sign, that they themselves are sensible^ 
they have stripj)ed too far, than thtur pretending to 
call a bit of linen which will hardly cover a silver 
groat, their modesty-picce ?®lt is observed, that 
this modesty-piece still sinks lower and 4>wer; and 
wlio KncRvs whereat will fix at last? 

^ Ik’oii must know, sir, I am a Turkey merchant, 
and I lived several years in a country where the 
women shew nothing fmt their eyes. Upon my re¬ 
turn to Faigland 1 was alijiost out of countenance ’ 
to SCO my pretty country-woiiu'ii Iji-yii^g open their 
charms with so ■much libcr.iility, though at that 
time many of them were concealed under the 
modest siiade of the tucker. •! soon after married 
a very fine woman, who always goes in the cx- 
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trcmity of the fashion. I was pleased to think, as 
every married man nnist be, that I should inuke 


daily discoveries in the clear creature, which were 


unknown to the rest of the world. Ihit since ihis 


new airy fashion is come up, every one’s €*ve is as 
familiar with her us mine; for I can positi\^*ly 
aflirni) that her neck is grown riglit inches within 
tiu'se three years. And what makes me tremble 
whe n 1 think of it, that pretty foot and ancle are 
now exposed to the sight of tlie w'holc world, which 
made my very lieart dance within me, w^hen 1 first 
found myself their proprietor. As in all appeai- 
ance the curtain is still , rising, 1 find a paicel of 
rascally young fellows in tho neighbourhood are in 
hopes to be presented with some new scene every 
dav. 

‘ In short, sir, the tables arc now quite turned 
upon me. Instead^ of being acquainted w'ith her 
Iverson more }iian otlier men, I have now thq least 
share of it. When she is at home she is continually 
Muffled up, and concealed in mobs, morning gowns, 
and handkerchi(;fs; but strips every afternoon to 
appear in public. For aught I can find, when slie 
has thrown aside half her clothes, slie begins to 
think herself half dr^t. Now, sir, if 1 may pre¬ 
sume to %ay so, you have been in the wrong to 
think of reforming this fashion, *ijy siiewiiig the im¬ 
modesty of it. If you expect to make fi-male pro¬ 
selytes, you must convinc^j them, that if they 
would get husbands, they must not shew all before 
marriage. I am sure, jiad my wife been dressed 
before I mafried her as she is at]>resent, she would 
have satisfied a good .half of my*curiosity. Many 
a man has been hindered from laying out his money 
on a show, by seeir/J; the principal figure of it hung 
out before the door. I have often observed a 
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curious passcnffer so attentive to tliese objects 
whicli he could see for nothing, that he took no 
notice of the master of the sliow, who was conti¬ 
nually Cluing out, “ Pray, gentlemen, walk in/' 

‘ 1 h.nvc! told you at the beginning of this letter*. 
how IVInhome/s she-disciples arc obliged to cover 
tlu'inselvcs ; you have lately informed us from the 
tbn'ign iiewspapcTS of the regulations which the 
pope is now making among the Roman ladies in 
this particular; and I hoj)e, our British dames, 
notwiltistaiuling tlicy have the finest skins in the 
world, will be content to shew no more of them 
than what belongs to the .face and to the neck, 
pro|)erly speaking. Their being fair is no excuse 
for their being naked. 

‘ You know, sir, that in the beginning of last 
century, there was a sect of men amongst us, who 
calh’d themselves Adamites, and ap])t‘ared in pub¬ 
lic wi^iout clothes. '1 his heresy may spring up in 
the other sex, if you do not put a timely stop Jo 
it, tliere being so many in all public places, whc^\ 
shgyv so great an inclination to be Eveites. 

I am, Sir, &c/ 
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N* 135 . SATURDAY, AUGUST 15 , 1713 . 


■ I ■■■! meg 

t^vrtuU me ir.vclvc^^ lIOR, 3 Od. xxix. 54l 

——Virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm* 

DHYDEN. 

A GOOD conscience is to tlje soul what health is 
to the body ; it preserves a constant ease and sere¬ 
nity within us, and more than countervails all the 
calamities and aflhctions which can possibly befal 
us. I know nothing so hard for a generous mind 
to get over calumny and reproach, and cannot 
find any method of quieting the soul under them, 
-liesides this single one, of our being conscious to 
ourselves that we do not deserve them. 

I have always been mightily pleased with that 
passage in Don Quixote, where the fantastical 
knight is represenud as loading a gentleman of 
good se^se with praises and eulogiums. Upon 
wliich the gentleman makes thfc> rcflectioii to him¬ 
self : How grateful is praise to human nature! I 
cannot forbear being secretIv pleased with the com¬ 
mendations I recseive, thou^ I am sensible it is a 
madman that bestows tjiein on me. In the same 
manner, th^ugl^ we are often suie that the censures 
which are passed upoD us are uttered by those who 
know notliing of us, and have neither means not 
abilities to form a right judgment of us, we cannot 
forbear being grieved nt wbat they say. 
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In order to heal this infirmity, which is so natural 
to the best and wisest of men, 1 have taken a par« 
ticular pleasure in observing the conduct of the 
old philosophers, how they bore themselves up 
against the malice and detraction of their ene^* • 
inies. 

The way to silence calumny, says Bias, is to be 
always exercised in such things as are praise-worthy. 
Socrates after having received sentence, told his 
friends, that he had always accustomed himself to 
regard truth and not censure, and that he was not 
troubled at his condemnation, because he knew 
himself free from guilt. It was in the same spirit 
{hat he heard the accusations of his two great ad¬ 
versaries, who had uttered against him the most 
virulent reproaches^ Anytus and Melitus, says he, 
may procure sentence against me, but they cannot 
hurt me. This divine philosopher was so well for¬ 
tified in his own innocence, that he^neglected all 
the impotence of evil tongues which were engaged 
in his destruction. This was properly tlic support 
of a good conscience, that contradicted the reports 
which had been raised against him, and cleared 
him to himself. 

Others of the philosophers father choose to re¬ 
tort the injury by a smart reply, than tlais to dis¬ 
arm it wifli respect to themselves. They shew that 
it stung them, though at the same time they had 
tlie address to make a,heir aggressors suffer with 
them. Of this kind was Aristotle's reply to one 
who pursued him with long and bitter invectives. 
* You,' says lie, ‘ who are used to siiffei^reproaches, 
utter them with delight; I who have not been used 
to utter them take no pleasure in bearing them/ 
Diogenes was still more severe *on *oue who spoke 
ill of him. ‘ No body will believe you when you 
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speak ill of me, any more than they would boUe\ c 
me should I speak w'ell of you/ 

In these and many other instances I could f)re¬ 
duce, the bitterness of the answer sufficientlv tesii- 
fies the uneasiness of mind the person was uncior 
who made it. I would rather advise rny rciacU-r, if 
he has not in this case the sccrcit consolation that 
he deserves no such reproaches as are cast upon 
him, to follow the advice of Epictetus: ‘ If any 
one^ speaks ill of thee, consider whether he has 
truth on his side; and if so, reform thyself, that 
his censures may not aflcct thee/ Wlien Anaxi¬ 
mander was told, that the very boys laughed at Ins 
singing; * Ay,' says he, ‘ tl>eii I must learn to sing 
better/ But of all the sayings of philosophers 
which I have gathered together for my ow^ii use on 
this occasion, there are none which carry in them 
more candour and good sense than the two follow¬ 
ing ones of iJMato. Being told that he had many 
enemies who spoke ill of him; ‘ It is no matter/ 
^aid he, ^ 1 will live so that none shall believe 
them/ Hearing at another time that an intiniati^ 
friend of his had spoken dctractingly of him; ^ I 
am sure he would not do it,' says he, ^ if he had 
not some leason foj!*^it/ This is the surest as well 
as the noj^ilest way of drawing the sting out of a re¬ 
proach, and a true method of f)repariiig ^ man for 
that great and only relief against the pains of 
calumny, * a. good conscici^ce/ 

I designed in this essay to shew that there is no 
happiness wanting to ^im who is possessed of this 
excellent frtUne of mind, and that no person can be 
miserable who is in the enjoyment of it: but 1 lind 
this subject so well treated in one of Dr. South's 
sermons, that i shdll fill this Saturday's paper with 
a passage of it, which cannot but make the man's 
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heart burn within him, who reads it with due at* 
tenlion. 

I'hat admirable author having shewn the virtue 
of a good conscience in supporting a man under 
the greatest trials and difficulties of life, concludes * 
with representing its force and eflicacy in the hour 
of death. 

‘ The third and last instance, in which above all 
others this confidence towards God does most emi¬ 
nently shew and exert itself, is at the time of death. 
Which surely gives tlie grand opportunity of trying 
both the strength and worth of every principle. 
\yheii a man shall be just about to quit the stage 
of this world, to put off his mortality, and to de¬ 
liver up his last accounts to God; at which sad 
time his memory shall serve him for little else, but 
to terrify him with a frightful review of his past life, 
and his former extravagance stripped of all their 
pleasure*, but retaining their guilt: wlfat is it then 
that can promise him a fair passage into the others 
world, or a comfortable appearance before his 
dreadful Judge when he is there ? Not all the friends 
and interests, all the riches and honours under 
heaven can speak so much as ^ word for him, or 
one word of comfort to him in that condition; 
they may possibly reproach, but they caflnot re¬ 
lieve him. * 

* No, at this disconsolate time, when the busy 
tempter shall be more than usually apt to vex and 
^trouble him, and the pains of a*dying body to 
* hinder and discompose him^ and the settlement of 
worldly affairs to disturb and coufouncf him; and 
in a word, all tilings conspire to make his sick bed 
grievous and uneasy; nothing can then stand up 
against all these ruins, and speak life in the midst 
of death, but a clear conscience. 
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^ And the testimony of tliat shrill make the com¬ 
forts of heaven descend upon his weary head, like 
refresliing dew, or shower uf)on a parched giound. 
It shall give him some lively earnests, and seen't 
anticipations of his approaching joy. It slinll hid 
his soul go out of the body undaunted, and lift up 
his head with confidence before saints and angils. 
Surely the comfort, which it conveys at this sea¬ 
son, is something bigger than the capacities of mor¬ 
tality, mighty and unspeakable, and not to be un¬ 
derstood until it comes to be felt. 

* And now, who would not quit all the pleasures 
and trash and trifles,, which are apt to captivate 
the heart of man, and puisuc the greatest rigours 
of piety, and austerities of a good life, to purchase 
to himself such a conscience, as at the hour of 
death, when all the friendship in the world sliall 
bid him adieu, and the whole creation turns its 
back upon < him, shall dismiss the soul and close 
^^,!iis eyes with that blessed sentence, “ w<fll done, 
thou good and faiUiful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord V* 0^*. 
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N“ 136. MONDAY, AUGUST 17, 1713. 


Nodes atque dies patet atrijattua Dltis. 

VIRG. 2£xi, vi. 127* 

The gates of death are open night and day. 

DRYDEN. 

So AIK of our quaint moralists have pleased them- 
s<'lves with an obs€?rvation, that there is but one 
way of coining into the world, but a thousand to 
gf) out of it. I have seen a fanciful dream written 
by a Spaniard, in which he introduces the person 
of d(iatb metamorphosing liimself like another Pro* 
tens into innuininable shapes and figures. To re* 
present the fatality of fevers and agues, with many 
otlier distempers and accidents that destroy the life 
of man, death enters first of all in a body of fire ; 
a little after he appears like a man of snow, then 
rolls about the room like a caniioii-ball, then lies 
on tlie table like a gilded pill; after this he trans¬ 
forms himself all ot* a sudden into a sword, then 
<hvindlcs successively to a dagger, to a bodkin, to 
a crooked pin, to a Jieedle, to a luiir. Hie 
, Spaniard's design by this allegory, was to'shew the 
• many assaults to which the Ir.ie of man is exposed, 
and to let his reader see that there was'^scarce any 
thing ill nature so very mean and inconsiderable, 
but that it was able to overcome him, and lay his 
head in the dust. I remember monsieur Pascal, 
in his reflections on Providence, has this ubserva- 
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tion upon Cromwell's death. I'hat usurper, says 
he, who had destroyed the royal family in his own 
nation, who had made all the princes of Europe 
tremble, and struck a terror into Rome itseff) was at 
last taken out of the world by a fit of the gravel. 
An atom, a grain of sand, says he, that would 
have been of no significaiicy in any other part of 
the universe, being lodged in such a particular 
place, wjis an instrument of Providi'nce to bring 
about the most happy revolutiotis, and to remove 
from the face of the earth this troubler of man¬ 
kind. In short, swarms of distempers are every 
where hovering over'us; casualties, whether at 
home or abroad, whether wake or sleep, sit or 
walk, are planted about us in ambuscade; every 
element, every climate, every season, all nature 
is full of death. 

There are more casualties incident to* men than 
women, as tattles, sea-voyages, with several dan- 
i^erous trades and professions that often prove fatal 
to the practitioners. I have seen a treatise written 
by a learned physician on the distempers peculiar to 
those who work in stone or marble. It has been 
therefore observecj by curious men, that upon a 
strict examination there arc more males biought 
into the world than females. j^Provider^re, to sup¬ 
ply this waste of the species, has made allowance 
for it by a suitable redundancy in the male sex, 
Tliose who have made the *nicest calculations have 
found I think, that taking one year wiUi another,. 
there are ^bout twenty boys produced to nineteen 
girls. This observation is so well grounded, that I 
will at any time lay five to four, that there appear 
more male than female infants in every weekly bill 
of mortality. ' And what can be a more demonstr^ 
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live argument for the superiutendency of Provi¬ 
dence ? 

There are casualties incident to every particular 
station and way of life. A friend of mine was once 
saying, that he fancied there would be something 
new and diverting in a country bill of mortality. 
Upon communicating this hint to a gentleman who 
was then going down to his seat, whicli lies at a 
considerable distance from London, he told me he 
would make a collection, as well as he could, of 
the several deaths that had happened in his country 
for the space of a whole year, and send them up to 
in the form of such a bill: as 1 mentioned. The 
reader will here see that he has been as good as his 
promise. To make it the more entertaimng he has 
set clown, among the real distempers, some imagi¬ 
nary ones, to which the country people ascribe the 
deaths of some of their neighbours. I shall extract 
out of Uiem such only as seem almost* peculiar to 
the country, laying aside fevers, apoplexies, srnall^- 
pox, and the like, which they have in common with 
towns and cities. 

Of a six-bar gate, fox-hunters - - 4 

Of a quick-set hedge - ^ - - 2 

Two duels, viz. 

First, between a fijdng-pan and a pitch'rfSrk 1 
Second, oetw^een a joint-stool and a brown jug 1 
Bewitched - - - 13 

Of an evil tongue • - - 9 

^ Crost in love - - - 7 

• ■ Broke his neck in robbing * henroost ^ - 1 

Cut finger turned to a gangrene by an old 
gentlewoman of the parish - 1 

Surfeit of curds and cream ^ ^ - 9 

I'ook cold sleeping at church . .. a 

VQI., XVttl, H 
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Of a sprain in his shoulder by saving his dog 
at a hull-baiting - - - - 1 

Ladv B-’s cordial water - - 2 

Knocked down by a quart bottle - ‘ • 1 

wits by a headless dog 
with saucer eyes - - - 1 

Of October ... 25 

Broke a vein in bawling for a knight of the 
shire - - - * - 1 

Old women drowmed upon trial of witchcraft 3 
Climbing a crow's nest - - • 1 

Chalk and green apples - - . 4 

Led into a horsepoiid by a will of the wisp , 1 
Died of a fright in an extercise of the train¬ 
ed bands - ^ 1 

Ovcr-eat himself at a house-warming - I 
By the parson's bull - - - 2 

Vagrant beggars worried by the squire's 
house-dog - - - , 2 

Shot by mistake - - . . I 

Of a mountebank doctor - ^ - g 

Of the merry-andrew - « . I 

Caught her death in a wet ditch - - I 

Old age - - . . 100 

Foul distemper - o 
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N« 137. TUESDAY, AUGUST 18, 1713. 


— ■■■ w tanctus baheri 

yustittaque teraxy factis Jictlsque mtririi P 

uigmitQ Frocergm - ■■ ' JUV. Sat. viii. 24. 

Convince the world, that you’re devout and true, 

IBe just in all you say, in all you do ; 

• 'Whatever be yourbirth, you're sure to be 

A Peer of the first quality to me. STEPNEY. 

Horace, Juvenal, Boileau, and indeed the 
greatest writers in almost every age, have exposed 
with all the strength of wit and good sense, the 
vanity of a man's valuing himself uQpn his ances* 
tors, and endeavoured to shew that true nobility 
consists in virtue, not in birth. With subimssil-'j 
however to so many great authorities, I think they 
have pushed this matter a little too far. We ought 
in gratitude, to honour the posterity of those who 
have raised either the interestoor reputation of their 
country; and by whose labours we ou^elves are 
more hftppy, wise, or virtuous, than ve should 
have been without them. Besides, naturally speak¬ 
ing, a man bids fairer for greatness of soul, who 
is the descendant of worthy i^icestors, and has 
good blood in his veins, than one who is come of 
an ignoble and obsctire parentage, (or these rea¬ 
sons I think a man of merit, who is derived from 
an illustrious line, is very justly to be regarded 
more than a man of equal merit, who has no claim 
to hereditary honours. Nay» I think those wlm 

k2 
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are indiffereut in themselves and have nothing else 
to distinguish them but the virtues of their fore¬ 
fathers, are to be looked upon with a degree of 
veneration even upon that account, and to be more 
respected than the common run of men who are of 
low and vulgar extraction. 

After having thus ascribed due honours to birth 
and parentage, I must however take notice of those 
who arrogate to themselves more honours than are 
due to them on this account. The first are such 
who are not enough sensible that vice and ignorance 
taint the blood, and that an unworthy behaviour 
degrades and discniiobles a man in the eye of the 
world as much as birth and ^family aggrandize and 
exalt him. 

The second are those w'ho believe a new man of 
an elevated merit is not more to be honoured than 
an insignificant and worthless man who is descended 
from a long l^e of patriots and heroes: or in other 
words, behold with contempt a person who is such 
^ man as the first founder of their family was, 
upon whose reputation they value themselves- 

But I shall chiefly apply myself to those whose 
quality sits uppermost in all their discourses and 
behaviour. An empty man of a great family is a 
creature that is scarce convcrsible. You read his 
ancestry in his smilci in his air^ in his eye-brow. 
He has indeed nothing but his nobility to give em¬ 
ployment to his thoughts^ Rank and precedency 
are tlie important points which he is always discus¬ 
sing within himself. A gentlemati of this turn be¬ 
gan a speedy in one of king Charles’s parliaments; 
* Sir, I had the honour to be born at a time’— 
upon which an honest gentleman took him up 
short, * I would «faia know what that gentleman 
means: Is there any one in the bouse that has not 
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had the honour to be born as well as himself ?* 
The good sense which reigns in our nation has 
pretty well destroyed this starched behaviour 
among men who have seen the world, and know 
that every gentleman will be treated upon a foot of • 
equality. But there arc many who have had their 
education among women, dependents or flatterers, 
that lose all the respect which would otherwise be 
paid them, by being too assiduous in procuring it. 

My lord Froth has been so educated in punc¬ 
tilio, that he governs himself by a ceremonial in 
all the ordinary occurrences of life. He measures 
opt his bow to the degree of the person he con¬ 
verses with. I have scfen him in every inclination 
of the body, from a familiar nod, to the low stoop 
in the salutation sign. I remember five of us, who 
were acquainted with one another, met together 
one morning at his lodgings, when a wag of the 
company was saying, it would be wefrth while to 
observe how he would distinguish us at his firs^. 
entrance. Accordingly he no sooner came into • 
the room, but casting his eyes about, ‘ My lord 
such a one/ says he, ‘ your most humble servant. 
Sir Richard, your humble servant. Your servant, 
Mr. Ironside. Mr. Ducker, h8w do you do ? Ha! 
Frank, arg you there ?' • 

There is nothing more easy than to discover a 
man whose heart is full of his family. AVeak 
minds that have imbibed a strong tincture of the 
nursery, younger brothers that hatre been brought 
up to nothing, sillierannuaied retainers to a great 
house, have generally their thoughts taKeu up with 
little else. 

I had some years ago, an aunt of my own, by 
name Mrs. JMartha Ironside, *whb would never 
marry beneath herself, and is supposed to have 

li 3 
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died a maid in the eightieth vear of l«'r ace. She 
was the chronicle of our family, and past away the 
greatest part of the last forty years of her life in 
recounting the antiquity, inarriuges, cx])loitb and 
alliances of the Ironsides. Mra. ^lartha conversed 
generally with a knot of old virgin^, ^^ho were 
likewise of good families, and had been \ery cruel 
all the beginning of the last century. They were 
every one of them as proud as Lucifc'r; but said 
their jirayers twice a day, and in all other respects 
were the best women in the world. If they saw a 
line petticoat at church, tliey immediately took to 
pieces the pedigree of her that wore it, and would 
lift up their eyes to heaven at the conlidcnce of tlie 
saucy minx, when they found she was an honest 
tradesman’s daughter. It is impossible to describe 
the pious indignation that would rise in them at 
the sight of a man who lived plentifully on an estate 
of his own r^etting. ’I'hey were transported with 
beyond ineasure, if they heard of a young 
,, woman's matching into a great family upon acconiil 
only of her beauty, her merit, or her inonc\'. la 
short, there was not a female w’ithin ten miles of 
them that was in possession of a gold \vatch, a pearl 
nef’klace, a piece 8f iMtchlin lacc, but ibey ex* 
amiiied her title to it. My aunt JMartlm used to 
cliidc me very frequently lor not .^ifficiently 
valuing myself. She would not eat a bit all rihi- 
jier-time, if at an iiivitatipn she found she had 
been seated below' herself; and would frown upon 
me for an hour together, if she^aw' me give place 
to any maic under a baronet. As I was once talk¬ 
ing to her of a wealthy citizen 'whom she hud re* 
fused in her youth, she declared to me with great 
warmth, that she preferred a man of quality in his 
shirt to the richest man upon the Change in a 
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coach and six. She pretended that our family was 
nearly related by the mother’s side to half a doist n 
peers ; but as none of them knew any thing of the 
matter, we always kept it as a secret among our¬ 
selves. A little before her dtiath she was recilin^ 
to me the history of my forefathers; but dwelling 
a lit lie longer than ordinary upon the actions of 
sir Gilbert Ironside, who had a horse shot under 
him at Kdgehill-fight, I gave an unfortunate pish, 
and asked, ‘ What was all this to me Upon 
which she retired to her closet, and fell a scrib- 
bling for three hours together, in which time, as i 
tii*tcr\vards found, she strudk me out of her wdll, 
and left all she had to my sister Margaret, a wheed¬ 
ling baggage, that used to be asking questions 
about her great-grandfather from morning to night. 
She now lies buiied among the family of the Iron¬ 
sides, with a stone over her, acquainting the 
readt^r^ that she died at the age of ei^ity years, a 
fepinster, and that she was descended of the ancient 

fainiiy of the Ironsides.-After which follows the 

genealogy drawn up by her own hand. 
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JncendiifU8 animum Fama wnicntit amort* 

\ ITIG. yEn. vi. BB**, 

And fires his mind with lore of future fame. 

There is nothing which I study so much in the 
course of these my daily dissertations as variety- 
15y this means every one of my readers is sure 
some time or other to find a subject that pleases 
him, and almost every paper has some particular 
set of men for its advocates. Instead of seeing the 
number of iliy papers every day increasing, they 
vcbuld quickly lie as a drug upon my hands, did 
iK>t I take care to keep up the appetite of my 
guests, and quicken it from time to time by some¬ 
thing new and unexpected. In short, 1 endeavour 
to treat my reader in the same manner as Eve does 

tlie angel in that beautiful description of Milton ; 

* 

* So saying, with dispatchful lookl in haste * 

She turns, on hospitable thoughts intent. 

What choice to choose for delicacy best; 

What order, so contrived as not to mix 
Tastes, not well joined, inelegant; but bring 
Taste after taste, upheld with kindliest change. 

Whatever earth, all-bearing mother, yields 
In India East or West, or middle shore; 

In Pontus or the Punic coast, or where 
Alcinous reigned ; fruit of all kinds, in coat 
Hough or smooth VinM, or bearded husk, or shell, 

She gathers, tribute large, and on the board 

Heaps with unsparing hand —»■■■■ * FIFTH BOOK, 
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If by this method I can furnish out vi, Splendida 
ftrrago^ acrordiiig to the complniient lately paid 
me in a Hue poem, published among the exercises 
of the last Oxford act; I have gained the end 
which I proposed to my elf. 

In my yesterday's paper, I shewed how the ac¬ 
tions of our ancestors and forefathers should ex¬ 
cite us to every thing that is great and virtuous. 

I shall here observe, that a regard to our pos¬ 
terity, and those who are to descend from us, 
ought to have the same kind of influence on a 
generous mind. A noble soul would rather die 
th^n commit an action that iShould make his chil¬ 
dren blush when he is in his grave, and be looked 
upon as a reproach to those wdio shall live a hun¬ 
dred years after him. On the contrary, nothing 
can be a more pleasing thought to a man of emi¬ 
nence, than to consider that posterity, who lie 
many removes from him, shall make tneir boasts* 
of bis virtues, and be honourable for his sake. ^ 
Virgil represents this consideration as an incen¬ 
tive of glory to iEneas, when after having shown 
him the race of heroes who were to descend from 
him, Anchises adds with a noble^warmth, 

• Et dubitamus adhuc •vlrtutcm txundvrt factU ?* 

• * JEN. vi. 806- 

* And doubt we yet through dangers to pursue 

The paths of honour ?-^' i DRYDEN. 

* Since I have mentioned this passage yi Virgil, 
where iEneas was entertained with the view of his 
great descendants, I cannot forbear observing a 
particular beauty, which I do noj know that iiny 
one has taken notice of. The list which he has 
tliere diawn up was in general to do honour to llie 
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Roman name, but more particularly to compli¬ 
ment Augustus. For tins reason Anchises, who 
shews Aineas most of the rest of his descend ants 
in the same order that they were to make their ap¬ 
pearance in the world, breaks liis method for the 
sake of Augustus, whom he singles out immedi¬ 
ately after having mentioned Romulus, as the most 
illustrious person who was to rise in that empire 
which the other had founded. He was impatient 
to describe his posterity raised to the utmost pitch 
of glory, and therefore passes over all the rest to 
come at this great man, whom by this means he 
implicitly represents as making the most conspi¬ 
cuous figure among them. By this artifice the 
poet did not only give his emperor the greatest 
praise he could bestow upon him; but hindered 
his reader from drawing a parallel which would 
have been^disadvantageous to him, had he been 
^cfdcbrated m his proper place, that is, after*P6mpey 
Sind Caesar, who each of them eclipsed the other in 
military glory. 

Though there have been finer things spoken of 
Augustus than of any other man, all the wits of his 
age having tried 4o outrival one another on that 
subject; be never received a compliment, whicli, 
in my opinion, can be compared, for ^sublimity of 
thought, to that which the poet here makes him. 
The English reader may see a faint shadow of it in 
Mr. Dryden'^ translalioit, for the original is in¬ 
imitable. 

» Hie viA bic HU * iEN. vi. 791. ' 

* But next behold the youth of form divine, 

Caesar himself, exalted in his line | 

Augustus, promise oft, and Jong foretold, 

Sent to the realm that Saturn rul'd of old; 

Born to restore a better age of gold. 
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AfriCy and Tndiay shall his power ohey'y 
He shall extend his propagated sway 
Beyond the solar year, without the starry way. 

Where Atlas turns the rolling heavens around. 

And his broad shoulders with their lights arc crown'd. 

At his foreseen approach, already quake 
The Caspian kingdoms and Maeotian lake. 

Their seers behold the tempest from afar ; 

And threatening oracles denounce the war. 

Nile hears him knocking at his sevenfold gate ; 

And seeks his hidden spring, and fears his nephew's fatc^ 

Nor Hercules more lands or labours knew, 

Not though the brazen-footed hind he slew ; 

Freed Erymanthus from the foaming boar; 

And dipp'd his arrows in Leniaean gore. 

^Nor Bacchus turning from his lirdian war^ 

By tygers drawn triumphant in his car; 

From Nisus top descending on the plains, 

With curling vines around his purple reins. 

And doubt we yet through dangers to pursue 
The paths of honour ' 

I co«ld shew out of other poets the lame kind qf 
vision as this in Virgil, wherein the chief persons 
of the poem have been entertained with the sight 
of those who were to descend from them : but in¬ 
stead of that, I shall conclude with a rabbinical 
story which has in it the orienj^l way of thinking, 
and is therefore very amusing. 

Adam, ^ay the rabbins, a little after liis crea¬ 
tion, was presented with a view of all those souls 
who were to be united to human bodies, and take 
their turn after him tipon the farth. Among 
others the vision set before him the soul of David. 
Our great ancestor was trattsported at ^le sight of 
so beautiful an apparition ; but to his unspeakable 
grief was informed, that it was not to be conversant 
among men the space of one yetn*. 
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• Ostendeat tcrrls buftc tantum fata, ne^tie ultra 

Eist sinetit ■■■■ " » * vi. 869. 

* This youth ^the blissful vision of a day) 

Shall just be shown on earthy and snatch'd away.' 

DllVDEN. 

Adam, to procure a longer life for so fine a 
piece of human nature, begged tiuit threescore 
and ten years (which he heard would ho the age 
of man in David’s time) might be taken out of 
his own life, and added to lh.it of David. Ac¬ 
cordingly, say the rabbins, Adam falls short of a 
thousand years, which‘was to ha\e been the corn*- 
plete term of his life, by just so many years as 
make up the life of David. Adam having lived 
t)30 years, and David 70. 

This story was invented to shew the high oj)i- 
niori which the rabbins entertained of this man 
after God’s *ow'n heart, >vljom the prophet, who 
^as his own contemporary, could not mention 
w'ithout rapture, where he records the last poeti¬ 
cal composition of David, ‘ of David the son of 
Jesse, of the man who was raised up on high, of 
the anointed of th |5 God of Jacob, of the sweet 
psalmist of Israel/ 
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N® 139. TIlURSDAY, AUGUST 20, 1713, 


pruca fiJes factOy zed fama peyennh, 

VlllG. ix. 7% 


-Tht fact, tliro* length of time obscure. 

Is hard to faiih : yet shall the same endure. 


DRYDEX. 


* MOST VENERAJ1^.£ NESTOR, 

V I FIND thi^t every body is very much 
delighted with the voice of your lion, 11 is roar¬ 
ings against the tucker have been most melodious 
and enij^hcitical. It is to be hoped, iht^t the ladies 
will take warning by them, and not provoke hii\ 
to greater outrages; for I observe, that your lion, 
as you yourself have told us, is made up of mouth 
and paws, l-’or my own part, 1 liave long con¬ 
sidered with myself how 1 miglrt express my grati¬ 
tude to this noble animal ihaHhas so much the 
good of our country at his heart. Aft%r many 
thoughts Oil this suljject, 1 have at length resalv(‘d 
to do honour to him, by compiling an history of 
his species, and extractijig out of all authors what¬ 
ever may redound to liis repuialioK. In the pro- 
*8ecuti()n of this design, 1 slig^U have no manner of 
regani to what >Esop has said upon tl»c subject, 
■whom I look upon to have been a republican by 
the unworthy treatment which he often gives to the 
king of beasts, and whom, if I had-time, I could 
convict of falsehood and forgery, in almost oery 
VOL. x\ m. ' I 
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mriltcr of fact which he has related of this generous 
aninial. Your romance writers are lik(*\vise a set 
of nu^n whose authority 1 shall build upon very 
little in this case. 'I’hcy all of them are born with 
a particular aiilipalhy to lions, and give them no 
more (piart«'r than they do giants, where\(’r they 
chance to inf.*et them. Tle^re is not one of the 
seven chiinipioiis, but when In* has nothing else to 
do, encounters with a lion, and you may be sure 
always gets the better of him. In short, a knight 
errant lives in a perpetual state of enmity with this 
nobhi creature, and hates him more than all things 
upon the earth, except a dragon. Had the stores 
recorded of them by these* WTitcrs been true, the 
whole species would have berm destroyed before 
now. After having thus* renounced til fabulous 
authorities, I shall begin my memoirs of the Hon 
with a story related of him by Aulus Gellius, and 
extracted bj him out of Dion Cassius, an lustoriaii 
4f iindoul:>ted veracity. It is tlnj famous story of 
Androcles the Roman slave, winch I premise for 
the sake of my learned reader, who needs go no 
farther in it, if he has read it already. 

‘ Aridrochis was the slave of a noble Roman 
wdio was procfinsuf of Afric. He had been guilty 
of a fafllt, for w'hich his master would have put 
him to death, had not lie found an opportunity to 
escape out of his hands, and fled into the desarta 
of Nurnidia. As he w^as* wandering among the 
barren sands, •and almost dead with heat" and 
hunger, he saw a cav« in the side of a rock. He 
went into ft, and finding at the farther end of it a 
place to sit down upon, rested *tlicre for some time. 
At length, to his great surprise, a huge overgrown 
lion (altered af the mouth of the cave, and seeing a 
man at the upper end .of it, immediately made 
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towards him. Aiidroclcs gave himself ' for gone; 
hut the', linn, instead of treating him as he expected,, 
laid his paw upon his lap, and with u complaining 
hind of voice fell a licking his hand. vVndrocles, 
after having recovered himself a little from the 
fright he was in, observed the lion's paw to be ex¬ 
ceedingly swelled by a large thorn that stuck in it. 
He immediately pulled it out, and by squeezing the 
paw very gently made a great deal of corrupt mat¬ 
ter run out of it, which probably freed the lion 
from the great anguish •he had felt some time be¬ 
fore. I'he lion left him upon receiving this good 
ojfice from him, and soon, after returned with a 
fitwii which he had just kilh.d. This he laid down 
at tlie feet of his benefactor, and went olf again in 
pursuit of his prey, Androcles, after having sod¬ 
den tlie fh sh of it by the sun, subsisted upon it 
iiiilil the lion had siqiphcd him with another. He 
lived ijiany days in this frightful soliUide, the lion 
catering for liiin with great assiduity. Being ti!%l 
at length with this savage society, he was resolved^ 
to deliver himself up into his master’s hands, and 
suffer tlie worst effects of his displeasure, rather 
tlian be thus dri\en out from mankind. His mas¬ 
ter, as was customary for the jfl'oconsuls of Africa, 
was at that time getting together a pres^U of all 
the largeA lions tlftit could be found in the coun¬ 
try, in order to send them to Rome, that they 
might fnrnibh out a i^^ovv to tlic Roman people. 
Upon his j)oor slave's surrendering himself into his 
hands, he ordc^rt'd Iiiin to carried away to Rome 
as soon as the lions were 111 rcadiness*lo be scut, 
and that for his crime he should be exposed to 
fight with one of the lions in the amphitheatre, as 
usual, for the diversion of tin? people. This was 

* up for lost. 
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all performed accordingly. Aiidrocles, after such 
a strange run of fortune, was now in the area of 
tlic theatre amidst thousands of spectators, ex¬ 
pecting every moment wiicn his antagonist would 
• come out upon him. At length a huge monstrous 
lion leaped out from the place where he had been 
kept hungry for the show. He advanced with 
great rage towards the man, but on a sudden, after 
having regarded him a little wistfully, fell to the 
ground, and crept towards his feet with all the 
signs of blandishment and eftress. Androcles, after 
a short pause, discovered that it was his ol<l Nu- 
midian friend, and immediately renewed his ac* 
quaintaticc with him. Their mutual congratula¬ 
tions were very surprising to the beholders, who, 
upon hearing an account of the whole matter from 
Androcles, ordered him to be pardoned, and the 
lion to be given up into his possession. Androcles 
returned at Koine the civilities which he Iv^d re- 
c^ved from him in the desarts of Afnc. Dion 
tCassiuB says, lhagt he liimself saw the man leading 
the lion about the streets of Rome, tJie jx'ople 
every where gathering about them, and repeating 
to one another, ‘‘ hie est Ico hospes hominky hk vst 
homo “ This is Uie lion who was 

the inan*ai host, this is the man who was the lion’s 

physician.’" * " 
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■ . ■■■■ qutlui incer.di jam fri^idui avo 

haomtjonttitdesy vei birnia ^osut. 

JIjV. Sn. vi. 321. 

A sighf» might thaw old Pri-im's frozen age. 

And warm ev’n Nejtior into amorous rage. 

IIIA V E Uitf'ly received ii letter from an astrologer 
in Mom fields, which I haMj read with great satia- 
hsetion. lie observes to me, that my lion at 
lliitton’s cotVee-house was very luckily erected in 
tlic very ’iionlh when the sun was in Leo. lie 
further iuids, that upon conv<*r&ing with the above- 
nu'iiti«ned Mr. lluUoii, whose other tiame he 
terves is llaiiiel (a good omeii still w ith regard »o 
the lion his cohabitant), he harf discovered the< 
^ery hour in which the said lion was set up; and 
that by the help of other lights, which he had re¬ 
ceive d from the said Mi "Button, he had been 
enabled to calculate the nativity of iM lion. This 
niysleiio^s philosopher acquaints me, tluft the sign 
of Leo in the heavens iimnedialely precedes Unit 
of Virgo, by which, says he, is signified the natural 
love and fiiendship tlu^lion bears to virginity ; and 
not only to virginity, but to surh^nalrons likewise 
as are pure and unspotted# from whence he fore- 
tels the good iiitluenee which the roaRngs of my 
li<jn are likely to hH\e I'ver the female w'orld, for 
the purirving of their ludiaviour, and bettering of 
their manners, lie then proceeds' to iiiforni lue, 
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that in the most exact astrological schemes, the 
lion is observed to affect, in a more i>arlic.ular 
manner, the legs and the neck, as well as to allay 
the power of the scorpion in those parts which are 
allotted to that fiery constellation. From hence 
•he very naturally prognosticates, that my lion will 
meet with great success in the attacks he has made 
on the uiituckered stays and short petticoat; and 
that, in a few months, there will not be a female 
bosom or ancle uncovered in Great Britain. He 
concludes, that by the rules of his art he foresaw 
five years ago, that both the pope and myself 
friiould about this time unite our endeavours in tins 
jxii'ticular, and that sundry mutations and revolu* 
tions would happen in the female dress. 

1 have another letter by me from a person of a 
more volatile and airy genius, who hnding this 
great propension in the fair sex to go uncovered, 
and thinking it impossible to reclaim them entirely 
from it, is fo^ compounding the matter with them, 
anil finding out a middle expedient belw( en naked¬ 
ness and cloaihing. lie proposes, therefore, thaf 
they should imitate their gicat-grandmothers the 
Briihs or Piets, and paint the parts of tlu ir bodies 
which are uncovered witli such figures as shall be 
most to their^feincy. ‘ The bosom of the coquette, 
says he, Kiay bear the figure of a Cupid, wdth a 
bow in his hand, and his arrovv upon the string. 
The prude might have a Pallas, wdth a shield and 
gorgon's head. In short, by this method, he thinks 
every woman mi^ht make very agreeable disco¬ 
veries of herself, and at the same time shew us 
what she woCild be at. But by my correspondents 
good leave, 1 can by no means consent to spoil the 
skin of my pretty countrywomen. They could find 
uo colours half so ciiarniing as those which are na-^ 
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tural to them; and though, like the old Piets, they 
painted the sun itstdf upon their bodies, they would 
still change for the worse, and conceal something 
more beautiful than what they exhibited. 

I shall therefore persist in my first design, and 
endeavour to bring about the reformation in neck 
and legs, which I have so long aimed at. Let 
them but raise their stays and let down their petti* 
coats, and 1 have done. However, as I will give 
them space to consider of it, 1 design this for the 
last time that my lion shall roar upon the subject 
during this season, which 1 give public notice of 
for llie sake of my correspondents, that they may 
n^t be at an unnecessary tronble or expence in fur* 
nisliiug me with any ihformations relating to the 
tucker belore the beginning of next winter, when 
1 may again resume that point, if I find occasion for 
it. 1 shall not, however, let it drop without ac‘* 
quainting my reader, that I have WTitten a letter 
to the pope upon it, in order to encoiflage him m 
his present good intentions, and that we may a<\ 
by concert in this matter. Here followrs the copy 
of my letter. 

• TO POPE CLEIMENT THli E1GI|TH, NES- 

Toil IRONSIDE, GREETING.* 

• # 

* DEAR BROTHER, 

‘ 1 HAVE keard, with great Siitisfac- 
tion, that you have forbidden youi*priests to con¬ 
fess any woman who appears before tbeni without 
a tucker, in which you please me well, •! do agree 
with you, that it is impossible for the good man to 
discharge his otHce, as he ought, who gives an ear 
to those alluring penitents that di&cover their hearts 
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and necks to him at the same time. I am labour¬ 
ing as much as in me lies to stir up the same spirit 
of modesty among the women of this island, and 
should be glad we might assist one another in so 
good a work. In order to it, I desire that you 

* would send me over the length of a Roman lady's 
neck, as it stood before your late prohibition. We 
have some here wdio have necks of one, two, and 
three foot in length; some that have necks which 
reach down to their middles, and indet'd, some 
who may be said to be all neck, and no body. I 
liope, at the same time you obseiNe the stays of 
your female subjects, that you have also an eye to 
their petticoats, which rise in this island daily. 
When the ])etticoat reached but to the knee, and 
the stays fall to the fifth rib (which I hear is to be 
the standard of each, as it has bec^n lately settled 
in a junto of the sex), 1 will take care to send you 
one of either sort, which I advertise you,of before- 
h^d, that may not compute the stalurcsof our 
ifiiglish women from the length of their garments. 

• In the mean time I have desired the master of a 
vessel, who tells me that he shall toucli at Civita 
^'ecchia, to present you with a certain female ma¬ 
chine wfiicl^I believe, will puz/le your infalli¬ 
bility to distSver tne use of it. Not to keep you 
in suspdhce, it is what we call in this ^ ountry a 
hooped petticoat. I shall onfy beg of you to let 
me know, whether you find any gaiment of this 
nature among all the relics of your female saints, 
and in particular, wlielher it was ever worn by any 
of your twenty thousand virgin martyrs, 

^ Yours, usque ad AraSf 

Nestor Ironside/ 
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P. S. I must not dismiss this letter without de¬ 
claring myself a good protestant, as I hint in the 
subscribing part of it. This I think necessary to 
take notice of, lest 1 should be accused by an 
author of unexampled stupidity % for correspond¬ 
ing witli the head of a Romish church. 


141. SATURDAY, AUGUST 22, 1713- 


Fratt^e^ miser, calamos, •vigilataque preelia dele^^ 

}atis in parvd subltmia carmwa cclld^ 

Vs dtgnut •uenias hederis^ et imagine maerd. 

JUV. Sat. vii. 27, 

flames on your unlucky papers prey, 

Or moths through written pages cat their way; 

Your wars, your loves, your praises be forgot; 

And make of all an universal blot ft . ■■■ ^ 

The rest is empty praise, an ivy crown, O 

Or the Iq^n statue of# mean renown. CH. DRYDEN. 


* Wit,' saith the bishop of Rochester • in his ele¬ 
gant sermon against the*scorner, ‘^s it implies a 
•certain uncommon reach and vivacity of thought, 
' is an excellent talent, very*fit to be deployed in 
tiic search of truth, .and very capable of assisting 
us to discern and embrace it.' I shall take leave 

These harsh words are spoken of tHe wHter of the Exa¬ 
miner, vol. iv. No. 27, in folio, 
t JDr. Atterbury. 
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to carry this observation farther into common life, 
and remark, that it is a faculty, when proi)erly 
directed, very fit to recommend young persons to 
. the favour of such patrons, as are generally studi¬ 
ous to promote the interest of politeness, and the 
honour of their country. I am therefore much 
grieved to hear the frequent complaints of some 
rising authors whom I have taken under my guar¬ 
dianship. Since my circumstances will not allow 
me to give them due encouragement, I must take 
upon me the person of a philosopher, and make 
them a present of my advice. 1 would not have 
any poet whatsoever, wiio is not born to live him- 
dred a year, deliver himself up to wit, but as it is 
subservient to the improvement of his fortune. 
This talent is useful in all professions, and should 
be considered not as a wife, but as an attendant. 
Let them tt*ke an old man’s word; the desire of 
grows languid in a few years, and thoughts of 
ease and convenience erase the fairy images of glory 
and honour. Even those who have succeeded both 
in fame and fortune, look back on the petty trifles 
of their youth with some regret, when their minds 
are turned to more, exalted and useful speculations. 
This is {<dmirably exprest in the following lines by 
an author *, whom I have formerly don*, justice to 
on the account of his pastoral poems. 


In search of Wisdom, far frdm Wit 1 fly; 

'Wit is a harlot, beauteous to the eye. 

In whose bewitching i^ms our early time 
We wasCe, and vigour of our youthful prime : 
But when Reflection comes with j-iper years, 
And Manhood with a thougliti'ut brow appears | 
We cast the mistress oflF to take a wifey 
And, wed to Wisdom, lead a happy life. 


* Mr. Ambrose Philips, 
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A passage which happened to me some years ago 
confirmed several maxims of frugality in my mind. 
A woollen-draper of my acquaintance, remarkable 
for his learning * and good-nature, pulled out his 
pocket-book, wherein he shewed me at the one end 
several well-chosen mottos, and several patterns of 
cloth at the other.—I, like u well-bred man, praised 
both sorts of goods; whereupon he tore out the 
mottos, and generously gave them to me; but, 
with great prudence, put up the patterns in his 
pocket again, 

I am sensible that any accounts of my own se¬ 
cret history can have but little weight with young^ 
men of sanguine expectati6iis. 1 shall therefore 
take this opportunity to present my wards with the 
history of an ancient Greek poet, which was sent 
me from the library of Fez, and is to be found there 
in the end of a very ancient manuscript of Homer’s 
works, which was brought by the Barbarians from 
Constantinople. ’I'he name of the po#t is torn 
nor have the critics yet determined it. I haw 
faithfully translated part of it, and desire that it < 
may be diligently perused by all men who design 
to live by their wits. 

* I was born at the foot oLa certain moimtaiu 
in Greece called Parnassus, where the country is 
remarkaUly delicio\}s. My mother, whilS she was 
with child of me, longed for laurel leaves; and as 
I lay in my cradle, a swarm of bees settled about 
my mouth, without dding me anv injury. These 
were looked upon as presages of my being a groat 
man; and the early promises I gave of g quick wit, 
and lively fancy, confirmed the high opinion my 

* Perilaps Will. Pate, a draper, celebrated for his wit aad 

learning. * 
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friends had conceived of me. It would be an idle 
tale to relate the trifling adventures of my youth, 
until I arrived at niy twentieth year. It was then 
that the love I bore to a beauliful young virgin, 
with whom I had innocently and familiarly con¬ 
versed from my childhood, became the public talk 
of our \illagc* I was so taken up with niy passion, 
that 1 entirely neglected all other aflairs: and 
though the daughter of Machaoii tlie pliysician, 
and a rich heiress, the daughter of a famous Gre¬ 
cian orator, were ofl’ered me in marriage, I peremp¬ 
torily refused both the matches, and rashly vowed 
to live and die with the lovely Polyliynmia. In 
vain did my parents remonstrate to mo, that tlr'i 
tradition of her being descended from llie Gods was 
too poor a portion for one of my narrow fortune; 
that except her fine green-house and garden, she 
had not one foot of land ; and though she should 
gain the lawsuit about the summit of Parnassus, 
(which yet Rad many pretenders to it) that the air 
was so bleak there, and the ground so barren, that 
it would certainly starve the possessor, I fear my 
obstinacy in this particular broke rny motheria 
lieart, ^^ho died a short time after, and was soon 
followed by my fall^er. 

* 1 now found myself at liberty, and notvvith- 
standing*liie opposition of a great rinmy rivals, I 
won and enjoyed Polyhyinuia, Our amour was 
known to the whole country, and all who saw, ex¬ 
tolled the beauty of my mistress, and pronounced 
me happy, in tne possession of so many charms. 
VVe lived in great splendor and gaiety, I being per¬ 
suaded tb^ high living was necessary to keep up 
my reputation, and the beauty of my mistress; 
from whom 1 liad ^laily expectations given me of '3 
post in the government, or some lavish present 
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from the great men of our commonwealth, I was 
so proud of my partner, that l.was perpetually 
bringing company to see her, and was a little tire¬ 
some to my acquaintance, by talking continually 
of her several beauties. She herself had a most 
exalted conceit of her charms, and often invited 
the ladies to ask their opinions of her dress; which 
if they disapproved in any particular, she called 
them a pack of envious insipid things, and ridi¬ 
culed them in all companies. She had a delicate 
set of tc'eth, which appeared most to advantage 
when she was angry; and therefore she was very 
often in a passion. By this imprudent behaviour, 
\9hen we had run oufr of our money, we had no 
living soul to befriend us; and every body cried 
out, it was a judgment upon me for being a slave 
to such a proud minx, such a conceited hussy. 

‘ I loved her passionately, and exclaimed against 
a blind and injudicious world. Besides 1 had |e- 
veral children by her, and was likely still to 'ha^ 
more ; for 1 always thought the youngest the most 
beautiful. I must not iorgel that a certain great 
lord offered me a considerablo sum in my necessity, 
to have ilie reputation of fathering one of them ; 
but I rejected his offer with dfedain. In order to 
support lier family and vanities, she carritd me to 
Athens; ^'here she^ut me upon a hundred pranks 
to get money. Sometimes she drest me in an antique 
robe, and placed a diadem on my head, and made 
me gather a mob about me by tallying in a bluster- 
,* ing tone, and unintelligible*language. Sometimes 
she made me foam at the mouth, roll ifty eyes, in¬ 
voke Uie gods, and‘act u sort of madness which the 
Allienians call the Pindarisni. At another lime 
she put a sheephook into iny hknd, and drove me 
round my garret, calling it the plains of Arcadia. 
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When these projects failed, she gave out, with great 
success, that 1 was an old astrologer *; after that 
a dumb man f; and last of all she made me pass 
for a lion 

* It may seem strange, that, after so tedious a 
slavery, I should ever get my freedom. But so it 
happened, that during the three last transforma¬ 
tions, I grew acquainted with the lady Sopiua, 
\vhose superior charms cooled my pursioii for Po- 
lyhymniii; insomuch that some envious dull fel¬ 
low's gave it out, my mistress had jilted and left 
me. But the slanders of my enemies wore silenced 
by my public espousal of Sophia; who, with a 
greatness of soul, void of jfll jealousy, hath taken 
Polyhymnia for her woman, and is dressed by her 
every day.' 


‘N® 142. MONDAY, AUGUST 24, 1713. 


1 ■ ■ ■ ■■■■■ Pacts mala ; scewor armls 
huxuria inculuit^ %fiSumque ulciscitur— 

^ JUV. Sat. vi. 291. 

Th* inveterate ills of peace. 

And wasteful riot ; whose destructive charms 
Aevenge the vanquish'*d DRYDEN. 

Bcikg obliged, at pijsent, to attend a particular 

afikir of ifty own §, 1 do empower my printer to 

• _ 

* Isaac BickerstaiF, esq. an astrologer in the Tatler. 
f A dumb man i n the Spectator. 

^ A lion in the Guafdian. 

\ The particular affair alluded to here was probably Siteclc*a 
election as M. p. for Stockbridge. 
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look into the arcana of the lion, and select out of 
lliein such as may be of public utility; and Mr. 
11 Litton is hereby authorised and commanded to 
give my said printer free ingress and egress to the 
lion, without any hindrance, let, or molestation 
whatsoever, until such time as he shall receive 
orders to the contrary. And for so doing this shall 
be his warrant. 

• Nestoh laoxsins. 

* By virtue of the foregoing order, the lion has 
been carefully examined, and the tw'o following 
papers being found upon thought very 

proper for public iise.\ 

* Given in at the lt<m*$ mouth at six of the clock in 

the morning. 

‘ Mil. Ironside, ^ 

‘ I CAME very early this mornin^4o 
rouse your lion, thinking it the properest time to ^ 
offer him trash when his stomach ivas empty and 
sharp set; and being informed too that he is so 
very modest, as to be shy of swallowing any thing 
before much company, and not without some other 
politic views, the principal of which wa$,» that his 
digestion being therf the most keen and vigorous, it 
might probably refine this raw piece from several 
of its crudities, and so• make it proper food for his 
master; for as great princes keep iheir taster, so 1 
perceive you keep your digpster, having an appe¬ 
tite peculiarly turned for delicacies, if a fellow- 
feeling and similitude of employment are any mo¬ 
tives to engage your attention, I may for once pro¬ 
mise myself a favourable hearing. ^By the account 
you have given us of the Sparkler, and your other 
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female wards, I am pretty confident you cannot bo 
a stranger to the many great difficulties there are 
in weaning a young lady's inclination from a frolic 
which she is fully bent upon. 1 am a guardian to a 
• young heiress, whose conduct I am more than ordi- 
nar}" solicitous to keep steady in the slippery age 
we live in. I must confess miss hath hitherto been 
very tractable and toward, considering she is an 
heiress, and now upon the brink of fifteen: but 
here of late Tom Whirligig has so turned her head 
with the gallantries of a late masquerade (which no 
doubt Tom, according to his usual vivacity, set 
forth in all its gayest colours), that the young crea¬ 
ture has been perfectly gidd) ever since, and so set 
agog with the thoughts of it, that I am teased to 
death by her importuning me to let her go to the 
next. In the mean time, I have surprised her 
more than once or twice very busy in pulling all 
her clothes to pieces, in order to make up a strange 
d/ess, and with much ado have reprieved them 
^ from her merciless scissars. Now you must under¬ 
stand, old Iron, 1 am very loth to trust her all 
alone into such an ocean of temptations. I have 
made use of all manner of dissuasives to her, and 
have sufficiently d6monstrated to her, that the 
devil firsi addressed himself to Eve in a mask, and 
that we owe the loss of our fifst happy state to a 
masquerade, which that sly intriguc^r made in the 
garden, where he seduced her; but she does not 
at all regard this^; the passion of curiosity is as pre¬ 
dominant in her as ever it was in her predecessor. 
Therefore i appeal, sage Nestor, to your experi¬ 
enced age, whether these nocturnal assemblies have 
not a bad tendency, to give a loose turn to a young 
lady’s imagination. * For the being in disguise takes 
away the usual checks and restraints of modesty; 
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and consequently the beaux do not blush to talk 
wantonly, nor the belles to listen; the one as 
gret'dily sucks in the poison, as the other industrU 
cmsl}' infusc.s it; and 1 am apt to think too, that 
the ladies might possibly forget their own selves in 
such strange dresses, and do that in a personated 
character which may stain their real ones. A 
young milk-maid may indulge lH3iself in the inno- 
cc'iit freedom of a green gown ; and a shepherdess, 
without thinking any harm, may lie down with a 
shepherd on a mossy -bank ; and all this wdiile poor 
Sylvia may be so far lost in the pleasing thoughts 
of her new romantic attire, and Damon's soft en¬ 
dearing language, as never once to retlect who she 
is, until the romance is completed. Besides, do 
but consider, dear Nestor, when a young lady’s 
spirits are fermented with sparkling champaign, her 
heart opened and dilated by the attractive gaiety 
of eve^ thing about her, her soul meked away^y 
the soft airs of music, and the gentle powers ^ 
motion; in a word, the whole woman dissolved in 
a luxury of pleasure; I say, in such critical cir¬ 
cumstances, in such unguarded moments, how 
easy is it for a young thing to be led aside by her 
stars. Therefore, good Mr. IrSnside, set your lion 
a roaring against these dangerous assemblies; I 
can assurfi you, one*good loud roar will be suiheient 
to deter my ward from them, for she is naturally 
mighty fearful, and has been always used from her 
childhood to be frightened into |;ood behaviour. 

* And it may prove too souse benefit to yourself in 
the management of your own females, if they 
are not already, 1 do not at all question, but they 
will be very shortly gadding after these midnight 
gambols. Therefore, to promote your own peace 
and quietnessi as well as mine, and the safety of 

K 3 
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all young virgins, pray order your lion to exert his 
loudest notes against masquerades; I am sure it 
would be a perfect concert to all good mothers, 
and particularly charm the ears of 

Your faithful friend and companion. 

Old Rustisides/ 


‘ Most worthy sir, 

* Being informe,d that the Eveiles 
daily increase, and that fig-leaves are shortly com¬ 
ing into fashion; I have, hired me a piece of ground 
and planted it with fig-trees, 'the soil being natural¬ 
ly productive of them. I hope, good sir, you will 
so far encourage my new project, as to acquaint 
the ladies, that I have now by me a choice col¬ 
lection of fig-leaves of all sorts and sizes, of a deli¬ 
cate texture,® and a lovely bright verdure, Ijeauti- 
fu(ly scolloped at the extremities, and most curi- 
, ously wrought with variety of slender fibres, ranged 
in beautiful meanders and windings. 1 have some 
very cool ones for summer, so transparently thin, 
that you may see through tliem, and others of a 
thicker substance fof winter; 1 have likewise some 
very small ones of a particular species for little 
misses. So that I do not question hu\ to give 
general satisfaction to all ladies whatsoever, that 
please to repair to me at the«sign of the Adam and 
Eve, near Cupi(>*$ gardens. If you will favour me 
with the insertion of tliis in your Guardian, I will 
make your* favourite, the Sparkler, a present of 
some of tiie choicest fig-lcaveS 1 have, and lay 
before lier feet the primitise of my new garden; 
an<i if you bring me a great many cusloiuers fur 
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my leaves, I promise you my figs shall be at your 
service. 

I am, worthy Sir, 

Your worsliip's most obedient 

humble servant, 
Anthony Ever-Green. 

* N. B. I am now rearing up a set of fine fur- 
belowed dock-leaves, wliich will be exceeding pro¬ 
per for old women, and superanniiuted maids; 
those plants having two excellent good properties; 
the one, that they fiourish best in dry ground; 
tjje other, that being clothed with several integu¬ 
ments of downy surfaces, they are exceeding warm 
and cherishing.' 


143. 


1 UESDAY, AUGUST 25, 



fuity horrtndm fnrimus qui pratulM tnsts T 
ftrui^ tt vere firttus ilUfmt ! 

^ ^ TIIiirL. 1 Elfg. x. 1. 

Who first, with skill inhuman, did produce. 

And tcftch mankind, the sword's destructive use ? 

What sense of pity could^the monster feel! 

Himself relentless as the murd'rous Ste^l! 

Notwithstanding the levity of the Pirn, which 
is in the second line of my motto, the subject I am 
going upon is of the most serious consequence, 
and concerns no less than the peace Hnd quiet, and 
(for aught 1 know) the very life and safety, of 
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every inoffensive and well-disposed inluibitant of 
this city. Frcfpient complaints have been niadt' to 
me, by men of discretion and sobriety, in most of 
the coffee-houses from St. James's to Joiiathan’r’, 
that there is sprung up of late a very numerous race 
of young fellows about the town, who have the 
conlidonce to w^alk the streets, and come into all 
public places in open day light, with swords of such 
immoderate length, as strike terror into a great 
many of her majesty's good subjects. Bedsides this, 
half a dozen of tiiis fraternity in a room or a nar¬ 
row street, are as inconvenient as so many tuiu- 
stiles, because you can pass neither backward nor 
forward, until 3011 liave fiwt pul their weapons 
aside. When Jack Lizard made his first trip to 
town from the university, he thought he could 
never bring up with him too much of the gentle¬ 
man ; this I soon perceived in the first visit he 
made me, when I remember, he came scraniiig in 
at the door, encumbercid with a bar of cold iron 
so irksomely long, that it banged against his calf 
and jarred upon his right heel, as he walked, and 
came rattling behind him as he ran down the stairs. 
But his sister Annabella's raillery soon cured him 
of this aukward ail*, by telling him that his sword 
was only fit for going up stairs, or walking up hill, 
and that she shrewdly suspected he hafr stolen it 
out of the college kitchen. 

But to return to the public grievance of this city; 
it is very remarkable, that tiiese Brothers of tlie 
Blade began to appear,,upon the first suspension of ’ 
anns; and that since the conclusion of the peace 
the order is very much increased, both as to the 
number of the men, and the size of their weapons. 

1 am informed, that these men of preposterous 
bravery, who affect a military air in a profound 
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peace, and dare to look terrible amongst their 
friends and fellow-citizens, have fonned a plan to 
erect themselves into a society, under the name of 
the Terrible club; and that they entertain hopes of 
getting the great armorv-hall in the tower lor their 
club-room. Upon this I have made it my business 
to inquire more particularly into the cabals of these 
Hectors; and by the help of my lion, I have got 
such informations as will enable me to countermine 
their designs, together with a copy of some funda¬ 
mental articles drawn up by three of their ring¬ 
leaders ; the which it seems, are to be augmented 
ai^d assented to by the rest o*f the gang, on the first 
of January next, (if not timely prevented) at a 
general meeting in the sword-cutlers hall. I shall 
at present (to let them see that they are not un¬ 
observed) content myself with publishing only the 
said articles. 

Articles to be agreed vpon by the members of the 

Terrible club. 

Imprimis^ That the club do meet at midnight in 
the great armory-hall in the tcjjver, (if leave can 
be obtained) the first Monday in every month. 

II. Tha^ the president be seated upon aSrumat 
the upper end of the table, accoutred with a helmet, 
a basket hilt sword, and a butt' belt. 

III. That the president be always obliged to 
.provide, for the first and standing disii of the club, 

• a pasty of bull beef, baked hi a target j;nade for 

that purpose. 

IV. That the members do cut their meat with 
bayonets instead of knives. 

V. That every member do sit to the table, and 
eat with his hat, his sword, and his gloves on. 
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VI. That there be no liquor drank but rack- 
punch, quickened with brandy, and gun-powder. 

VII. That a large mortar be made use of for a 
punch-bowl. 

In all appearance it could be no other than a 
member of this club, who came last week to But¬ 
ton's, and sat over-against the lion with such a 
settled fierceness in his countenance, as if he came 
to vie with that animal in sternness of looks. His 
stature was somewhat low; his motions quick and 
smart, and might be mistaken for startings and con¬ 
vulsions. He wore a broad stiff hat, cudgel-proof, 
with an edging three fingers deep, trussed up into 
the fierce trooper's cock. To this w'as added a 
dark wig, very moderately curled, and tied in two 
large knots up to his ears; his coat was short, and 
rich in tarnished lace; his nostrils and his upper 
lif" were airbegrimed with snuff. At first J was in 
hopes the gentleman’s friends took care not to in¬ 
trust him with any weapon; until looking down, I 
could perceive a sword of a most unwarrantable 
size, that hung carelessly below his knee, with two 
large tassels at tl^c hilt, that played about his 
ancles. 

1 muSt confess I cannot help shrewdly suspect¬ 
ing the courage of the Terribles. I beg pardon if I 
am in the wrong when I think, that the long sword, 
and the swaggering cock, a're the ordinary disguises 
of a faint heart. These men w'hile they think to 
impose terror upon others, do but render them¬ 
selves contemptible; their very dress tells you that 
they are surrounded with fears, that they live in 
Hobbes's state of nature, and that they are never 
free from apprehensions. I dare say, if one were 
to look into tlie hearts of these champions, one 
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should find there a great tendency to go cased in 
armour, and that nothing but the fear of a stronger 
ridicule restrains them from it. A brave man 
scorns to wear any thing, that may give him an 
advantage over his neighbour; his great glory is 
neither to fear, nor to be feared. I remember, 
when I was abroad, to have seen a buffoon in an 
opera, whose excessive cowardice never failed to 
set the whole audience into aloud laughter: but 
the scene which seemed to divert them most, was 
that in which he came on with a sword that reached 
c|uite across the stage, and was put to flight by an 
adversary, whose stature was not above four foot 
high, and whose weapon was not three foot long, 
'I'his brings to my mind what I have formerly read 
of a king of Arabia, who shewing a rich sword, that 
had been presented to him, his courtiers unani¬ 
mously gave their opinion, that it had no other 
fault, l}ut that of being too short; upon which 
king's son said, that there was no weapon too short 
for a brave man, since there needed no more but 
to advance one step to make it long enough. To 
this I shall subjoin, by way of corollary, that there 
is no weapon long enough for a coward, wlio never 
thinks himself secure while he if within sidit of his 

O 

adversary's point. 1 would therefore advtee these 
men of dStant courage, as they tender their ho¬ 
nour, to shorten their dimensions, and reduce their 
filters to a more reputable, as well as a more porN 
able size. 
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Sua eulfue quum stf artimt eogitatiof 

Coiorque pritnm—~^ PH-^iDR. Prol. v. ver. 7. 

Lvery man has his peculiar way of thinking and acting. 

It is a very just, and a common observation upon 
the natives of this island, Ibat in their different de¬ 
grees, and in their several professions and employ¬ 
ments, they abound as much and perhaps more, 
in good sense than any people; and yet, at the 
same time there is scarce an Englishman of any 
life and sj^irit, that has not some odd cast of 
thought, some original humour that distinguishes 
him from his neighbour. Hence it is that our 
comedies are enriched with such a diversity of cha¬ 
racters, as is not to be seen upon any other theatre 
ill Europe. Even in the masquerades that have 
been lately giveikto the town (though they are 
diversions we are not accustomed to) the singulari¬ 
ties of dress were carried much farther than is 
usual in foreign countries, where the natives arc 
trained up, as it were, fropi their infancy, to those 
amusements. -The very same measure of under¬ 
standing, the very same accomplishments, the very 
same defects, shall, among us, appear under a 
quite different aspect in one man, to what they do 
in another. This makes it as impracticable to 
foreigners to.enter into a thorough knowledge of 
the English, as it would be to learn the Chinese 
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liin"ua"e, in whic h there is a different character for 
< very individual word. 1 know not how to ex- 
plain tins vein of humour so obvious in my country¬ 
men, better than by comparing it to what the 
French call J 4 C gout da terroir in wines, by which 
they mean the different flavour one and the same 
grape shall draw from the ditferent soils in which it 
is planted. I'liis national mark is visible among 
us ill (‘very rank and degree of men, from the per¬ 
sons of the first quality and politest sense, down to 
the rudest and most ignorant of the people. Every 
mechanic has a peculiar cast of head and turn of 
w^t, or some uncommon whim, as a characteristic 
that distinguishes him from others of his trade, as 
well as from the multitudes that are upon a level 
with him. We have a siimll-coalnian who from 
b(*ginuing with two plain notes, which made up his 
daily cry, has made himself master of the whole 
compass of tlie gamut, and has frequently concerts 
of music at his own house, for the enterlaininent of 
himself and his friends. There is a person of great 
liospitality, who lives in a plaistered cottage upon 
the road to Hampstead, and gets a superfluity of 
wvalih, by accommodating holiday passemgers 
ah-, brandy, pij>es, tobacco, gtngerbread, apples, 
pears, an^ otlier small refrt^shments of life f and on 
work-days takes the air in his chaise, and recreates 
himself with the elegant pleasures*^ oC the beaii- 
inonde. 'Fhe shining iifen amongst our mob, dig- 
^ uified by the title of ringleaders,’ have an incx- 
' haustible fund of archness <tnd raillery; as like¬ 
wise have our sailors and watennen. Our very 
street-beggars are not without their peculiar oddi¬ 
ties, as tlic schoolmen term them. The other day 

* Mr* Thomas Breton* 
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a tattered wag followed me across the IVfews with 
* oue farthing or half-penny, good your honour, 
do your honour; and 1 shall make bold to pray 
for you/ 

Shakspeare (who w^as a great copier of nature) 
whenever lie introduces any artisans or low cha¬ 
racters into his plays, never fails to dash them 
strongly with some distinguishing stain of humour, 
as may be seen more remarkably in the scene of 
the grave-diggers in Hamlet. 

I'liough this singularity of temper, which runs 
through the generality of us, may make us seem 
whimsical to strangers.; yet it furnishes out a per¬ 
petual change of entertainment to ourselves, and 
diversifies all our conversations with such a variety 
of mirth, a.^ is not to be met with in any other 
country. Sir William Temple, in his Essay upon 
Poetry, endeavours to account for the British 
hu/T'iours in Vhe following manner : 

‘ This may proceed from the native plenty of 
our soil, the unequalness of our climate, as well 
as the ease of our government, and the liberty of 
professing opinions and factions, which perhaps our 
neighbours have about them, but are forced to dis¬ 
guise, and thereby may come in time to be extin¬ 
guished/ Thus we come to have more originals, 
and more that appear what they are. *We have 
more humour, because every man follows his own, 
and takes a pleasure, perhaps a pride to shew it. 
On the contrary, where the people are generally 
poor, and forced to hard labour, their actions and 
lives are all of a piece. Where they serve hard 
masters, they must follow their examples, as ■well 
as commands, and are forced upon imitation in 
small matters, as well as obedience in great: so 
that some nations look as if they were cast all in 
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one mould, or cut out all by one pattern, at least 
tlie common people in one, and the gentlemen in 
another. They seem all of a sort in their habits, 
their customs, and even their talk and conversa¬ 
tion, as well as in the application and pursuit of 
their actions, and their lives. Besides all this, 
there is another sort of variety amongst us, which 
arises from our climate, and the dispositions it 
naturally produces. We are not only more unlike 
one another, than any nation I know; but we are 
more unlike ourselves too, at several times, and 
owe to our very air some ill qualities, as \vell as 
ipaiiy good.' 

Ours is the only country, perhaps in the whole 
world, where every man, rich and poor, dares to 
have a humour of his own, and to avow it upon all 
occasions. 1 make no doubt, but that it is to this 
great freedom of temper, and this unconstrained 
manner of living, that we owe in a great meaAre, 
the number of shining geniuses, which rise ilp 
amongst us from time to time, in the several arts* 
and sciences, for the service and for the ornament 
of life. This frank and generous disposition in a 
people, will likewise never fai^to keep up m their 
minds an aversion to slavery, and be, as it were, 
a standing bulwark of their liberties. So long as 
ever wit and humour continue, and the generality 
of us will have their own way of thinking, speaking 
and acting, this natidu is not like to gi\e any 
^ quarter to an invader, and much less to bear with 
* the absurdities of popeiy, iti exchange ^or aii esta¬ 
blished and a reasonable I'aitb. 
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Jura neget si^i nata^ nihil non arrogtt armh, 

llOR. Ars. Poet. ver. 12*?. 

Scorning all judges and all law, but arms. 

iiosco.m:mon. 

Amongst the srvcral ohallonges and loiters wliirh 
my paper of the twenty-fiftlf has brought upon me, 
there happens to be one, which I know not well 
what to make of. I am doubtful whether it is the 
archness of some wag, or the serious resentment of 
a coxcomb that vents his indignation with an insipid 
peatness. Ifi either of these two lights I tjnnk it 
mav divert mv readers, for which reason 1 diall 
• make no scruple to comply with the gentleman's re¬ 
quest, and make his letter public. 

* OLD TKSTY,^ Till-yard Cojfcc-housc. 

• ‘Your grey hairs for once shall be 
your protection, and this billet a fair \faniing to 
you for your audacious raillery upon the dignity of 
long swords. Look to it fqr the future; consider 
we Brothers of the Blade are men of a long reach; 
Think betimes, ^ 

** How many perils do environ 

The man that meddlc'> with’ cold iron,** 

It lias always been Ijeld dangerous to play with 
edge-tools. 1 griuit you, we men of valour are but 
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aukward jesters; we know not how to repay the 
joke for joke; but then we always make up iu 
point what we want in wit. He that shall rashly 
attempt to regulate our hilts, or reduce our blades, 
had need to have a heart of oak, as well as “ Sides 
of Iron." Thus much for the present. Iu the 
mean time Bilbo * is the word, remember that, and 
tremble. 

Tiio. Swagger/ 

This jocose manner of bullying an old man, so 
long as it affords some entertainment to my friends, 
what I shall not go aboiit to discourage. How¬ 
ever my witty antagonist must give me leave, since 
he attacks me in proverbs, to exchange a thrust or 
two with him at the same weapons ; and so let me 
tell Mr. Swagger, * There is no catching old birds 
with chaff/ and that * Brag is a good dog, but 
Hold^fast is a better/ ‘ Fore-warned, fore-arfticd/ 
Having dispatched this combatant, and given him 
as good as he brings, I proceed to exhibit the case? 
of a person who is tl)C very reverse of the former; 
the which he lays before me in the following epistle, 

‘ WORTHY SIR, 

‘ I AM the most unfortunate of men, 
if you do not speedily interpose with your authority 
ill behalf of a gentlerngn, who by his owrn example, 
has for these six months endeavoured, at the peril 
of his hfe, to bring little,swords into fashion, in 
hopes to prevail upon the gentry by^tbaV means 
(winning them over inch by inch) to appear without 
any swords at all. It was my misfortune to call in 
at Tom's last night, a little fuddled, where I hap- 

* Bilbo, a Spanish sword-blade from Bilboa in Spain* 

E 3 
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}H;nc(i only to point towards an odd fi llow with a 
monstrous sword, Unit made a ring round him, as 
he turned upon his heel to speak to oih' or other in 
the rocun. Upon this peccadillo, the blpody- 
minded Nillain has sent me a challenge tliis morn¬ 
ing. 1 tremble at the very thought of it, and am 
fcick with the apprehension of seeing that weapon 
naked, w'liieh terrified me in the scabbard. 'Jlie 
nnconscionable ruffian desires in the most ci\il 
terms, he may have the honour of measuring 
swords with me, Alas ! sir, mine is not (Inlt and 
all) above a l()ot and u half, I take the lilx'rtv of 
inclosing it to you in *my wig-box, and shall be 
eternally obliged to yon, if upon sight of it, your 
compassion may be so far moved, as to occasion 
you to write a good word for me to my utlvorsary, 
or to say any thing that may shame him into rea¬ 
son, and save at once tlie liie and reputation of, 
di Sir, 3'our most devoted slave, 

Timothy liouKiN/ 

000r» MU. BODKIX, 

Tut perusal of tliis pajicr will give ynn 
to understand, that your Iett(‘r, togetlier willi the 
litt le iiiiphanimt yud sent me iii the wig-box, raine 
safe to ii:y hands. From the dimensions of it I 
percei\c your courage lies ui a narrow compass. 
Suppose you sliould send this bravo tlie fellow lo 
It, and desire liiin to meet you in a closet, letting 
him know at the same time, that you fight all your 
duels under lock and key, for the sake of jiris-aev. 
Hut if this proposal seems a little too rash, 1 shall 
send my servant with your sword to the person of¬ 
fended, and give him instructions to tell him you 
are a little purblind, and dare not for tliat reason 
trust to a longer weapon, and that an inch in his 
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body will do your bxisiness as well an f*!!. Or, 
il’ voii woulfl have me proceed yet more eiiutiously, 
my servant shall let him know, as from me, that 
he should nu'ddle \vith his match ; and that alone, 
it’ he be a man of honour, will make him reflect; ’ 
if otherwise, (as I am very inclinable to doubt it) 
you need give yourself no farther unnecessary 
fears ; but rely upon the truth of my remarks upon 
the 'I ernbles'. I liavc bethought myself of (me ex¬ 
pedient more for yon, whicli seems to be the mo^t 
iik(;Iy to suecciod. Send your own servant to wait 
upon tin* gentleman: let him carry wdlli Iiini your 
sword, and a letter, in which you tidl him, that 
acTiiiiring the magnificence and grandean* of his 
weapon at Tom's, you thoiiglit it great pity so gal¬ 
lant a cavalier should not be completely armed ; 
for which reason you humbly r(*(piCot, that \ou 
may have the honour of presenting him with a 
•iaogcr,- 

I am, Sir, 

Your faithful servant, 

Nestor IiioNsiDr. 

1 received a letter last week* from one of mv 
female wards, who subscribes herself Tei^iniinlu. 
She seems to be a lady of great delicacy, by the 
(‘oncern she shows for the loss of a small covering, 
which the generality of^tlie sex have laid aside. 
^She is in pain, and full of those fears, wliicli are 
- natural in a state of virginity,*lest any, tljp smallest 
part of her^linen, should be in the possession of a 
limn. In (^mpliance therefore wTth her request, 
and to gratify her modesty so far as lies in my 
power, 1 have given orders to my printer to make 
room for her advertisement in this day's paper. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

* August 19. Whereas a modesty-piece was lost 
at the masquerade last Monday night, being the 
17 th instant, between the hours of twelve and one, 
tiie author of this paper gives notice, that if any 
person will put it into th^ liands of Mr. Daniel 
Button, to be returned to tlie owner, it shall by 
her he acknowledged as the last favour, and no 
i^uestions abked. 

‘ N. B. It is of no use but to the owner 
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Piiiftus hottiinum leonmmanu traetare auim^ et ostetidfre mamueficturHf 
Hunne c ciariulmn Peenorum traduur. PLIN. 

Hanno, a noble Carthaginian, is reported to have been the first 
man who ventured to handle a lion, and bring him up came. 

The {^nerality of my readers, I find, gre so well 
pleased with the story of the lion, in my paper of 
the twentieth instant, and with iny frieiurs design 
of compiling a history ( 9 \ that noble species of 
animals; that a great many ingenious persons have, 
promised me their assistance to bring in materials 
for the work, from ail the storehouse^ of ancient 
and modern learning, as well as from oral tradi¬ 
tion. For a I’arther encouragement of the uncUir- 
taking, a considerable number of virtuosi have of¬ 
fered, when my collection shall swell into a reason- 
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aVjle bulk, to contribute very handsomely, by nay 
subscription, towards the printing of them in 
folio, on a large royal paper, curiously adorned 
with a variety of forests, desarts, rocks, and caves, 
and lions of all sorts and sizes upon copper-plates 
by the best hands. A rich old bachelor of Lion's- 
inn (who is zealous for the honour of the place in 
which ho was educated) sends me word I may de¬ 
pend u})on a hundred pounds from him, towards 
the embellishing of the w(^rk ; assuring me, at the 
same time, that he will set his clerk to search llie 
records, and inquire into the antiquities of that 
h<juse, that there may be ho stone left unturned 
to make the book dbmplete. Considering the 
volumes that have been written upon insects and 
reptiles, and the vast ex pence and pains some pin- 
losophcrs have been at to discover, by the help of 
glasses, their almost imperceptible quaUti<*s and 
perfections: it will not, I hope, be rfiought \^\- 
reasonable, if the lion (whose majestic form liesv 
open to the naked eye) should take up a first-rale 
folio. 

A worthy merchant, and a friend of nfine, sends 
me the following letter, to be inserted in my com¬ 
mentaries upon lions. 

, • 

‘ SIR, 

* SiRCR one of your correspondents 
has of late entertained <he public with a very re- 
^niarkable and ancient piece of history, in honour 
of the grandees of the forest and since it is pro¬ 
bable you may in time collect a great many curious 
records and amazing circumstances, whicli may 
contribute to make these animals respected ovct 
the face of the whole earth ; 1 am not a little ambi¬ 
tious to have Uie glpry of contributing somewhat 
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to SO generous an undertaking. If you throw your 
work into the form of chronicle, I am in hopes I 
may furnish out a page in it towards the latter end 
of the volume, by a narration of a modern date, 
which I had in the year 1700, from the gentleman 
to whom it happened. 

^ About sixty years ago, when the plague raged 
at Naples, sir George Davis (consul there for the 
Knglish nation) retired to Florence. It happened 
one day he went out of curiosity to see the great 
duke's lions. At the farther end, in one of the 
dens, lay a lion, which the keepers in three years 
time could not tame,* with all the art and gentle 
usage imaginable. Sir Gecfrge no sooner appeared 
at the grates of the den, but the lion ran to him 
with all the marks of joy and transport he was 
capable of expressing. He reared himself up and 
licked his hand, which this gentleman put in through 
liy' grates. I’he keeper affrighted, took him by 
the arm and pulled him away, begging him not to 
hazard his life by going so near the fiercest crea¬ 
ture of that kind that ever entered those dens. 
However, nothing would satisfy Sir George, not¬ 
withstanding all that could be said to dissuade 
him, but he must go into the den to him. The 
^ery imtant he entered, the lion threw his paws 
upon his shoulders, and licked his face, and ran 
to and fro in the den, fawning, and full of joy, 
like a dog at the sight of his master. After 
several embraces and salutations exchanged on 
both sides, tliey parted very good friends. I’he 
rumour oi'this interview between the lion and the 
stranger rung immediately through the wdiole city, 
and Sir George was very, near passing for a saint 
among the preoplc. The great duke, when he 
heard of it, sent for Sir George, w^ho waited upou 
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his highness to the den, and to satisfy his curiosity, 
gave hjm the lollowing account of what seemed so 
strange to the duke and his followers. 

* A captain of a ship from Barbary gave me 
this lion when he was a young wlielp* I brought 
him up tame; but when I thought him too large 
to be suffered to run about the house, I built a 
den for him in my court-yard; from that time he 
was never permitted to go loose, except \vJicn 1 
brought him within doors to shew him to my 
friends. When he was five years old, in his game¬ 
some tricks, he did some mischief by pawing and 
playing with people. Having griped a man one 
day a little too hard, 1 ordered him to be shot, 
for fear of incurring the guilt of what might hap¬ 
pen; upon this a triend who w-as then at dinner 
with me, begged him; how he came here I know 
not. 

* Hcfe sir George Davis ended; an3 thereuj^m 
the duke of Tuscany assured him, that he had the? 
Jjon from that very friend of his. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

and constant reader^ &c/ 
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Botium «f» fugicnda ai^tcert alieno in male, PL’BL. Syr, 

It IS a good thing to learn caution by the misfortunes of 
others. 

Having in iny paper ftf the Cist of July **, slicweti 
iny dislike of the ridiculous custom of garnishing a 
new-married couple, and setting a gloss upon their 
persons which is to last no longer than the lioney- 
moon ; I think it may he much for tJie emolument 
of my disciples of bt)th sexes, to make them sen- 
sildc in the* next place, of the folly of laynching 
out into extravagant expenccs, and a more mag¬ 
nificent way of living immediately upon marriage. 
If the bride and bridegroom liappen to be persons 
of any rank, they come into all public places, and 
go upon all visits with so gay an equipage, and so 
glittering an appearance, as if they were making so 
many j^nblic entries. But to judicious minds, and 
to men of experience in this life, the gilt chariot, 
the coach and six, the gaudy liveries, the supernu¬ 
merary train of servants, the great house, the 
sumptuous table, the services of plate, the embroi¬ 
dered clothes, the rich brocades, and the profu¬ 
sion of Jewels, that upon this occasion break out at 
once, are so many symptom^ of madness in tlm 
happy pair, and prognostications of their futurq 
misery, 
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I remcmhor a country neighbour of my lady 
Lizard’s, squirt' Wihcarrc by name, who enjoyed a 
very clear Cblate of jOOI. per aiiiuim, and by living 
frugally upon it wiis beforehand in the world* 
This gentleman unfortunately ftdl in love with Mrs. 
Fanny Fjij>panl, the then reigning tojist in those 
parts. Ill a word, he married her, and to give a 
lasting pn)of of his afTection, consented to make 
both her and himself miserable by setting out in 
the high mode of wedlock. He, in less than tin? 
apace of five years, was reduced to star\e in prison 
for debt; and his lady> with a son and lhn‘c 
dy^ughters, became a burden to the parish. The 
conduct of I’Vank Foresight was the very reverse to 
squire Wiseacre's. He had lived a bachelor some 
years about this town, in the best of companies; 
kept a chariot and four footmen, besides six saddle 
horses ; lie did not exceed, but wemt to the utmost 
stretch, of his income; but when he bnarried^the 
beautiful CUarinda (who brought him a plcntifi4 
fortune) he dismissed two of his footmen, four of , 
the ^ddle horses, and his chariot; and kept only a 
c liair for the use of hisladv. Faiibroidcred clothes 
and laced linen were quite laid aside; he was mar* 
ried in a plain drugget, and froA that time forward, 
in all th^ accommodations of life, nevcJ*covcted 
any thing beyond cleanliness and convenieiicy. 
When any of his acquaintance asked him the reason 
of this sudden change, he would answer, ‘ In siiiglo 
life I could easily (‘omputc mv wants, and provide 
against them; but the concWtioii of life I am now 
cngtiged in, is attended with a thousand casualties, 
as well as a great hiauy distant, but unavoidable 
ejv[)(mces. Thci happiness or misery* in this world, 
of a future progeny, will ])r(>bably de])end u])oii iny 
good or ill husbanilry, 1 shall never think 1 huM; 
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dischargcHl mv duty until I have laid up a provision 
for three or lour children at least/ ‘ But, pr’ythce 
Trank/ says a pert coxcomb that stood by, why 

should'sl thou reckon thy chickens before-' 

upon which he cut liim shoil, and replied, * It is 
DO inatler; a brave, man can never want heirs, 
while there is oia^ man of \vorth living/ This pre- 
cautious way of reasoning and acting has pro\ed 
to Mr. Torcbiglit and his lady an uninterrupted 
source of felicity. Wedlock sits light and ciisy 
upon them; and tliey arc at present happy in two 
sons and a daughter, who a great many years hence 
will leel the good efiech* of their j)arents prudence. 

j\ly nieiuory fails me in recollecting where I 
liave read, that in some parts of IJollanfl it is pro¬ 
vided by law, that every man, before he marries, 
shall be obliged to plant a certain number of trees, 
proportionable to his circumstances, as a pledge to 
the governnfbnt for the maintenance of his children. 
Every honest as well as every prudent man should 
do something equivalent to this, by retrenching all 
superfluous and i<lle expeiices, instead of folhiwing 
the extravagant practice of persons, who sacrifice 
every thing to their present vanity, and never are 
a <lay bciorehand 'in thought. I know not what 
delight splendid nuptials may afford to J;he gene¬ 
rality of the great woild : I could never be present 
at any of them without a heavy heart. It is with 
pain I retrain fioni tears,<- when 1 see the bride 
thoughtlessly jigging il about the room, dishonoured 
with jewels and dazzling the eyes of the whole as¬ 
sembly at the expence of her childrei/s future sub¬ 
sistence. liow singular, in the age we live in, is 
the luoderate behaviour of young Sophia, and how 
amiable dot s she appear in the eyes of wise men! 
Her lover, a little before marriage, acquainted her, 
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that he intended to lay out a thousand pounds for 
a present iti jewels ; but before ho <iKl it, desired 
to know what sort would be most acceptable to ht^r. 

‘ Sir,' replied Sophia, ‘ I thank for your kind and 
generous intentions, and only beg they may be ex¬ 
ecuted in another manner : be pleased only to give 
me the money, and I will try to lay it out to a 
better advantage. I am not,' continues she, ‘ at 
all fond of those expensive trifles; neither do I 
think the wearing of diamonds can be any addition, 
nor the absence of them any diminution, to my 
happiness, 1 should be ashamed to appear in 
ppblic for a few days in a dress which does not be¬ 
come me at all tii]|ics. Besides, I see by that 
modest plain garb of yours, that you are not your¬ 
self aftected with the gaiety of apparel. When 1 
am your wife, my only care will be to keep my 
person clean and neat for you, and not to make it 
line fer others.' The gentleman, transported ^dth 
this excellent turn of mind in his mistress, pre- 
eented her with the money in new gold. She piir-* 
chased an annuity with it; out of the income of 
which, at every revolution of her \redding-day, she 
makes her husband some prettj present, as a token 
of her gratitude, and a fresh pledge of her love ; 
part of i^shc yearly distributes among hef indigent 
and best deserving neighbours; and the small re¬ 
mainder she lays out in something useful for her- 
sell!, or the eluklreu. * 
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Fat est et ah hoste doceru OVID. iNIet. iv. 428. 

’Tis good to learn even from an enemy. 

Tit ERE is a kind of apoplilliurrni, vlnch I have 
frequently met witJi in iny readiii,::, lo this purpose : 

‘ 'J’hat there arc few, if any l>o()lvs, nul of ^^lJi(‘l]^l 
man of learning may not cxfr^c:t someUimg for his 
use.^ I have often experienced the truth of this 
maxim, when calling in at niy booksullt'rV, 1 lni\c 
taken the book next to in\ hand oil’ tint <.:ounl<’r, to 
**njploy the minutes i biive been obliged to lingca* 
awaiv’ there, in wailinti for one* friiuid or ^jtlu r. 
Yesteniay when 1 came there, the 'l urki*^!! 'I’ales 
^happened to lie in niy way; upc,n opening that 
amusing author, I haiipciicd to dip upon a short 
tale, whicli gave me a great many serio\is reflec¬ 
tions. very same fahlc may fall into the hands 

of a great maiiymeft of wit and pleasure, who it is 
probablef will read it with their usual leyity; but 
.since it may as probably divert and instruct a great 
many persons of plain and virtuous minds, 1 sliall 
make no scruple of making •it tin* eiitertainnu nt of 
this day's paper. The rnonil to lx? drawn from it 
is entirely Christian, aad u so very obvious, lliat 
I sliall leave to every readt r the j)leasiire t)f picking 
it out for himself. I shall only premise, to obvi:itc 
any oflerK O that may b<; tak(in, that a great many 
notions in the Wahornetan religion are borrowed 
frojij tbe lioly srrij)lures. 
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The Ilhtory of Sauton BatsLsa. 

Tiif.uf. was fornicrlv a santon xxliotre name was 
Barsisa, xxliich for the space of an huiulrcd vcars, 
very fcrxeiitly applied liiniself to prayers; and 
tcarce ever went out of the grotto in wliicli lie 
made his resi<leiice, tor fear of exposing hiniveif to 
tin: danger ot oflendiiiL C^od. lie ht'^teti iii the day¬ 
time, and watched in the night. All tlie inhabitants 
of llic country had such a great ^elleralioll foi hijii. 
and scj highly valued his jirayers, that they ct>in- 
moijly a]iplied to him, when Ibo) had any favour 
to beg of lleav4‘n. When he made vinvs for the 
hcallli of a sick ju rson, the patient xxas immedi¬ 
ately cured. * ^ 

It happened lhaf the daughtt'r of the king f>l 
that country fell into a dangi’rous distemper, the 
cause of which the jdiysicians could not discoxcr. 
yet tliey continued prescribing remedies b\ giu's-: 
but insit'ad of helping the princess, they only aug¬ 
mented her (liseuse. In the mean time the^kinr, 
was inconsolable, for he passionately loved liio 
daughter; xxhenfore, one day, finding all huniai/ 
assistance vain, he dt'clarcd it as his opinion that 
the princess ought to be sent to the santon Barsisa. 

All tlie beys aiipUiuded hi% sentiment, and the 
king's otlicers j;on<luctc*cl her to the sanyjii; xvho, 
notwiih^aiiding Ins frozen age, could not see such 
H beauty without being sensibly moved. He gazed 
on her with pU asure ; and the dexil taking this op~ 
portunitx’, xxhisjjered in his ear thus; ‘ O santon ! 
don't let slip su< h a fortunate minute; toll the 
king's servants that it is recjiiisite for«lhe princess 
to jaiss this night-in the grotto, to sec whether it 
will please Ciod to cure her ; that you will put up a 
prayer for her, and that they need only come to 
fetch her to-morrow/ 

M J 
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How weak is man ! tli<' >aiiif>u rf,‘l]ov.i*d tlio 
devil’s advici*, and did v, liat lui sr.i*,_esU*(i to him. 
But the officvrs, before t]j(-v \u*iihl \jeld to leave 
the princess, sent one of lia ir nuinl-er to know the 
king’s pleasure, 'I'hat nionareh, v. la» laid an mtire 
eontideiice in Ihirsisu, never in tlse leiiht senijiled 
the trusting of his dauglUiir with iiiin. ‘ 1 consent/ 
said he, * that slie stay with that lud\ man, and 
that he k<^ep her as long as he pleases: 1 ani wholly 
satisfied on that head.* 


When the onu:ers hud n'ceiv'ed the king’s an- 


swx*r, they ail retired, and tlie jaineess ivniaiiH‘d 
iilorie with the hermit. Night heing come, the 
devil presented himself Ic^^lhe .sanlon, saying, 
• Canst thou let slip so favoniAbie an ojiportuailv 
with so charming a creature ? Fear not lnir telliiivT 
of the violence you offer lier; it she w'ere even so 

•r 

indiscreet US to reveal it, who will belite.e iier ? 


I'he couit, the city, and all the wuild, are t<jr> 
muefa prepossessed in your favcAur, to giw any 
credit to such a report. Vou niuy do any llimg 
runpunished, when armed by the gieat reputation 
for wisdom which you have acquired.’ Tlie uiifoi' 
tunate Barsisa was so w'eak as to lieaiken to tlie 


enemy of mankind. He apjiroached the princess, 
took her into his arms, and m a moment cancelled 
a virtue 6f an hundred years duration. t 

He had no sooner perpetrated his crime, Ilian a 
thousand avenging horrors haunted him night and 
clay. He thus accosts the*' devil: ‘ Oh wretch/ 
says he, ‘ it is tUou whicii hast destroyed im; ! 
Thou hast f ncoinpassed me for a whole age, and 
endeavoured to seduce me; anc} now at last thou 


hast gained thy end/ ‘ Oh sauton T answered 
the devil, ‘ do not reproach im* with the pleasure 
thou havt enjojed. Thou laayest repeat: but what 
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is injhap])y for lliee is, tliat the princess is im})rf'g- 
iiated, and thy sin \>ill Ix'coiiic jnihlic. Thou wilt 
b(*c()mc the huighiiig^stoek of tho‘'(', who admire 
and leverenec' thee at present, nnd the king will 
put thee to an ignominious death/ 

ihirsisa, h'lnfied bv this di>conrse, savs to the 
de\il, ‘ AVhat shall I do to pn‘vent the publicatiou 
of inv shame r’ ‘ J’o hinder the knowledge of vonr 
erinie, you oiedd to eoininit a Iresli one/ answered 
die devil. ‘ Kdl the priiieess, burv her at the 


corner of the grf>tto, and when the king's luessen- 
gi'rs come to-moriow, tell them you liave cured 
lu r, and that she went from the grotto very early 
iitothe moiiiing. 'i’limswill believe you, and seareir 
to. lirr all over llie (mv ami counlrv ; and the 



In r father w ill 


be in gn at pain for her, but after 


)al \aiii s(‘arclu*> it will wf'ar olf/ 


'iiie heMiiUj ;d>aiHh»ued by Ciod, pursuant to this 
rnUiee. killed the )n'iiH’ess, buried tier ui a eor^itn 
of the Jtrotto, and the next day tohl the officers^ 
w liat t he dr\il ])id him sin . 'J’iiev nuide diligent 


imjniry ftir the king's daughter, but not being able, 
to bear of h(‘r, they despaired of finding h(T, wlieii 
tlu* devil told llnan that all Ilnur seareh lor the prin- 


Cfss was vain; and ndating wln^t had passed be¬ 
twixt lier and the sanUm, he told them i\\p place 


when’ slicAvas interred. 


The oflicers iminedialeK 


went to the grot I o, seized Barsisa, and found tin* 
]iriiK*ess's bixly lu the place to which llic devil had 
directed them; whereupon tiie> took up the eorpse, 
•and rarriefi th.it and the sanlon to the palace. 

When the king saw' Iiis daughter dead? and was 
irifo\‘ined of tin* whole event, he broke out into 
tears and bitter lamentations; and tissembiing the 
doctors, he laid the santoi/s crime, before them, 
and asked their advice how' he should be punished. 
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All the doctors coiidonmod him to d(*alh^ upon 
which the king ordered liiin to be h inged. ^Vc- 
cordingly, a giljbel was enjctcd : the hermit wtnt 
Up the ladder, and when ho was going lobe lurnod 
toir, tlie devil whispered in his ear tln'se words : 
‘ O santon I it’you ^^ill worsliip mo, 1 will exlri- 
cute you out of this dillioultv, and trau'j.ort 30 a 
two tliousand leagues from hence, into a country 
where you shall be njvereneed l)y nu 11 as miieh as 
vou weie Ix-jfore Vliis advi ntnre/ ‘ 1 am ooiih^nt/ 
says Baisisa; ‘ deli\or me, and 1 \nll worship 
thee/ ‘ Clive me iirst a sign of aihu'atKjn,’ replies 
tlie devil. Whereupon the santon bowed and said, 
‘ I give myself to you/ "i’Ui^devil ilien raising kis 
voice, said, ^ C) Barsisa, I an^satdied ; 1 lia\e ob¬ 
tained what 1 desired / and with these words, 
spitting in his fao-e, he disappeared; and the de¬ 
luded sail ton was hanged. 
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# 

Your very dress shall captivate his heart. 

I HAVE ill a forrnei^ jirocautioii endeavoured to 
shew the mechanism of an epic poem, and given 
the reader prescriptions whereby he may, without 
the scarce ingredient of a genius, compose the 
several parts of that great work. I shall now treat 
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€)f an aflair of more gonornl iinportfinoo, and make 
dret-s tin; subject of the follo\\ ing j^aper. 

Dress is grown of universal use in the' conduct of 
life, (livilities and respect are only paid to api)ear- 
ance. It is a varnisli iljat gives a lustre to every 
action, a /^aAsr par tout that introduces us into all 
polite assemblies, and the only certain method of 
making most of the youth of our nation con- 
Kjncuous. 

'J'hcre was forniorlv an absurd notion among 
the men of h tteis, that to (establish themselves in 


the character of wits, it was absoliitcdy necessary 
to^shew a coiiti'nipt of dress. 'I'his injudicious 
afleetation of theirs Jllatleiuid all their conversa¬ 
tion, took olf the force of e\erv e\pr('ssion, and 
ineapaeitatt d a female .ludiencc from giving atten¬ 


tion to ail) thing they said. AVhilc the man of 
dress catches their e\es as well as ear^, and at 
every ludicrous turn obtains a laugh of applaiiscAiy 


way of eonipliinent. 

1 sliall lay down as an established ina\im, whicli 
hath b(;«*ii received in all ages, that no person can 
dress witliout a genius. 

A genius is never to be acquired by nrt, but is 
tin; gift of natun*; it may be discovered even in 
infancy. ^,ittle master will smile vvhen yoti shake 
liis plume of feathers before him, and thrust its 
little knuckles in papa’s fiill-ljottom; miss will toy 
%vith her mother’s ^iechhn luce, and ga/e on the 
^audy colours of a fun ; she smacks her lips for a 
kiss at tlie appearanc*.c of a^entleman ^ embroi¬ 
dery, and is frighted at the indecency of the house¬ 
maid’s blue apron: as she grow's up, the dress of 
her baby begins to be Ikt care, and you will see a 
genteel fancy open itself in the ornaments of the 
little machine* 
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We have a kind of sketch of dress, if 1 may so 
call it, Liiiiong us, \vhicli as the imculuui v\as 
foreign, is called a disluibillc : every llniig is 
thrown on with a loose and caireless air ; yet a 
genius discovt'j’b itselt even tlircuigh this iiLgli^tiicc 
of dress, just as yon nia\ see tin' niastt 1 ly inind of 
a painter in three or tour swiU strokes ot the 
peaicil. 

The most fruitful in geniuses is th.e French na¬ 
tion; we owe most of our jaiitv fashions now in 
\ogue, to some adept bean among tljcni. 'iheir 
ladies exert tlie wlude scope of tluir laiuies upon 
every new pellicoat; every luad dress und<'rgocs 
a change; and not a lady (ii^^eeiiins wdl a])p<‘ar in 
the same shape two days together ; so tliat we may 
inijjutc the scarcity (d geniuses in our climate to 
the btagmilitm of fashions. 

'I'he ladu's among us liavo a superior g('nius to 
tlKi men; which have for some yt^ars past shot out 
in several exorbitant inventicms lor llie gieater 
consumption of oor manuUetnre, men 

have coiitent< d themstilves with the retu nchiiu nt 
of the hut, or the vaiious sc:ilh)p of the poc ket, the 
ladies have sunk the head-dress, inch»sed them* 
selves in the circuiafercnc(^ of tlu? ho(jj»-petlicoat; 
furheloSvs and bounces have been disyosed of at 
will, the stays have been lowered belnncl, for the 
better displaying the beauties ul the neck; not to 
tnentiou the various roKing oi tla' slc<we, and 
those other nice circumstam es dit ss uj^on \vhicl 4 
every ladj^ employs U^r fancy at pleasuie. 

The siuences of poetry and dress luive so near an 
alliance to each other, that the lules of the one, 
with very little variation, may serve for the other* 

As in a poem ail the several jmrts of it must 
have a harmony with the whole : so to keep to the 
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propriety of drc?i>, the* coal, waisUoat, and breeches 
must be f»l the same pif ce. 

As Aiistollc obliiies all drarnalic writers to a 

i » 

strict observance of time, place, and action, in order 


to compose ajiisl work of this kind of poetrv ; so 
it is absokilely neccssarv tor a })»'rson that applic.s 


himself to the study of dress, to have a strict re- 


gard to these three particulars. 


To hccdii with the time. What is more absurd 


than the veheluovMi in smnnuT ? and what is more 


ai^reeahle in the winter ? 'I’he nuifl and fur are pre- 
pfjsterous in June, which art* (liarniinuly supplied 
bv^the Turkey handkei;cliicf and fan. Every thing 
must be suilabhi to jfeu' season, and there can be 
no }>iopriety in drt ss without a strict regard to time. 

You iiuist have no less n’specl to ])lnce. What 
gives a lady a more <'asy air than the wrapping 
gown in the morning at tiie tea-table ? The Balli 
t()Uiitei.:inees tlu* men of diess in shewing them¬ 
selves at the pnm]) in their Indian night-gowns,* 
wiihonl the h ast indecorum. 

Action is what ^i\(‘s tin* spiiit both to writing 
and clrc'ss. Nothing a]>pears graceful without ac¬ 
tion ; the he ad, the arms, tlu* J^egs, must all <'on- 
spire to give a habit a gentc <*1 air. What^ dislm- 
g;uishes th« air of tin* court from that of the coun¬ 
try but action ? A lady, by tin* careless toss of her 
head, will shewn set of ribbons to advantage; by 
a pinch of smitT judiciously takc'ii will display the 
• glittering ornament of her little finger ; by the new 
inoflelhng her tucker, at one*\ievv present you with 
a fine turned hand, and a rising bosom. In order 
to lx; a pvofieii’iit in action, 1 ( aimot suniciently 
nTommend the scic’iiec; of dancing.: this will give 
the feet an easy gait, and the arms a gracefulness 
of motion. U a person have not a strict regard to 
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thesp throp nhovp-nicntionod rules of anti(iiiity, the 
lichest will !ij)})f'ar btilV and allceted, and the 

most iiav habii laiilastical and taudr\. 

O « • 

Ab dirien nt sorts of poetry requiie a different 
stile: tin* ele‘;\, teiid<‘r and niounifiil ; the ode, 
gay and sprightly ; the e[)ic, sublime, iVc. so must 
the widow conless hc'i* grief in the \eil; the bride 
frequently makes her joy and exultation conspicu¬ 
ous in the silver brocadt* ; and the plume and the 
scarlet die is requisite to give the soldier a martial 
air. 'J’liere is another kind of occasional drc'ss in 
use among the hidies ; 1 mean the riding habit, 
whieh some have not •injudmiously styled tlu* lw*r- 
nnqihroditical, by reason f»fVi.l5 niaseuline and fo- 
iniiiine composition; but I shall rather choose to 
call it the Pindaric, as its first institution was at a 
Newmarket iiorse-race, and as it is a mixture of 
the sublimity of the epic with the easy softness of 
tli^! ode. ' t 

There sometimes arises a great genius in dress 
who cannot content Imnselt wdtii merely copviiif; 
from others, but will, as he sees occasion, strike 
out into the long pocket, slashed sleev(‘, or somc- 
ihing particular ig tlie disposition of ids lace, or 
the fiouiish of Jus embrujde»'y. Such a person, 
like th^ masters of other sciences, will show that 
he hath a manner of his own. 

On the contrary, there are some pretenders to 
dress who shine out but by lialves ; whether it be 
for w'ant of genius or money. A dancing-master 
of tlie lo\\^esl rank selfloni Jails of the scarlet stock¬ 
ing and the red heel; and shews a particular re- 
sp('t t to the log and foot, to which he owes his 
snbsisiciu (’: when at the same time f>erliaps all 
the siq erior ornauieiit of his body is neglected. 

Wo may suy of tlicsc sort of dressers wlmt Horace 
says of his patch-work poets, 
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*■ Purpurtui late qui tpUndtat unus et alter^ 

^switur pannui -* Aii5> POET, ver. 15. 

< ' . . A few florid lines 

Shine thro* th' insipid dulness of the rest.’ 

IlOSCOMMONT. 

Others who lay the stress of beauty in their face, 
exert all their extravagance in the periwig, v\hich 
is a kind of index of the mind ; tiic full-bottom 
formally combed all before, denotes the lawyer and 
the politician; the smart tyc-’wig with the black 
ribbon shows a man of lierceness of temper; and 
that he burthens himself with a superfluity of white 
hair which flows down th( back, and mantles in 
waving curls over tl^e shoulders, is generally ob¬ 
served U> be less curious in the furniture of the 
inward recesses of the scull, and lays himself open 
to the application of that censure which Milton 
applies to tlxe fair sex, 

* , of outward form 

Elaborate, of inward less exact.*. 

A lady of genius will give a genteel air to her 
whole dress by a w'ell-fancied suit of knots, as a 
judicious writer gives a spirit to a whole sentence 
by a single <^xpression. As \fbrds grow old, and 
new ones enrich the language, so there in a con¬ 
stant succession of dress; the fringe succeeds the 
lace, the stays shorten or extend the waist, tiic 
ribbon undergoes divers variations, the head-drchs 
receives frequent rises and fulls every year; and 
in short, the whole womansthroughouj^ as curious 
observers of dress have remarked, is changed from 
top to toe, in the period of live years. A poet 
will now and then, to servo his purpose, coin a 
word, so will u lady of genius venture at an ixiiio- 
vatfon in the fashion; but as Horace advises, that 

VOL. xviix, N 
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all new-minted words should luivc a Greek deriva¬ 
tion to give them an indisputable authority, so I 
would counsel all our improvers of fashion always 
to take the hint from France, which may as pro¬ 
perly be called the fountain of dress, as Greece 
was of literature. 

Dress may bear a parallel to poetry with respect 
to moving the passions. The greatest motive to 
love, as daily experience shows us, is dress. I 
liave known a lady at sight fly to a red leather, 
and readily give her hand to a fringed pair of 
gloves. At another time I have seen the aukward 
iip]^oarance of her rural hur^iblc servant move h^o* 
indignation; she is jealous Avery time her rival 
hath a new suit; and in a rage when her woman 
pins her mantua to disadvantage. Unhappy, un¬ 
guarded woman ! alas ! what moving rhetoric has 
she often found in the seducing full-bottom ! who 
can^tcll the resistless eloquence of the embroidered 
coat, the gold snuff-box, and the umber-headed 
* cane ? 

I shall conclude these criticisms with some ge¬ 
neral remarks upon the milliner, the mantua-maker, 
and the lady's won^an, these being the three chief 
on which all the circumstances of dress depend. 

The irfilliner must be thoroughly versori in phy¬ 
siognomy ; in the choice of ribboi\s she must have 
a particular regard to the complexion, and must 
ever be mindful to cut th6 head-dress to the di* 
mensions of the face. When she meets with a 
countenan<ie of large cRameter, she must draw the 
dress forw^ard to the face, and l,et the lace incroach 
a little upon the cheek, which casts an agreeable 
shade, and takes off from its musculine flgure : 
the little oval face requires the diminutive com¬ 
mode, just on the lip of the crown of the head; 
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she inufct have a regard to the several ages of wo¬ 
men ; the head-dress must give the mother a more 
sedate mien than the virgin ; and age must not be 
made ridiculous with the flaunting airs of youth* 
'i'luMii is a beauty that is peculiar to the several 
stages of life, and as much propriety must be ob- 
6 <*rved iu the dress of the old, as the young. 

The muntua-maker must be an expert anato¬ 
mist ; and must, if judiciously chosen, have a name 
of French termination; she must know how to 
hide all the defects iu the proportions of the body, 
and must be able to mould the shape by the stays, 
so as to preserve the intestines, that while she cor- 
ref:ts the body, she maiy not interfere with the plea¬ 
sures of the palate. *• 

d’he lady's woman must have all the qualities of 
a critic in poetry; as her dress, like the critic's 
l(\aining, is at second hand, she must, like him, 
have a ready talent at censure, andoher tongue 
must be deeply versed in detraction ; she must be 
sure to asperse the characters of the ladies of most 
eminent virtue and beauty, to indulge her lady’s 
spleen : and as it hath been remarked, that critics 
are the most fawning sycophants to their patrons, 
so must our female critic be a thorough proficient 
in flattery : she must add sprightliness to l\pr lady's 
air, l)y encouraging her vanity; give gracefulness 
to Iht step, by cherishing her pride; and make 
her show a haughty contempt of her admirers, by 
rnumcraling her imaginary conquests. As a critic 
' must stock his memory with the names of all the 
authors of note, she must l5e no less rftady in the 
recital of all the beaus and pretty fellows in vogue ; 
like the male critic, she asserts, that the theory of 
any science is above the practice, and that it is not 
necessary to be able to sot her own person otT to 
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rulvantage, in order to be a judge of the dress of 
others; and besides all those qualifications, she 
must be endued with the gift of secrecy, a talent 
very rarely to be met with in her protesslon. 

Hv what I have said, 1 believe my reader will he 
convinced, that notwithstanding the many pretend¬ 
ers, the perfection of dress cantiot be attained 
without a genius; and shall venture boldly to 
affirm, that in all arts and sciences whatever, epic 
poetiy excepted, (of which I formerly sliewed tlie 
knack or mechanism) a genius is absolutely neces- 
fcarv. 


1 50 . WEDNESDAY,SEFI’EMBER 2, n 13. 


"^Ntscio qua dulce^ne 

Proj^enim nid^sque /owrnf— VIRG. Georg, iv. 55* 

. . . ■ wUh secret joy, 

Theii^young succession all ihear cares employ. 

UflYDEN. 

I WENT the other day to visit Eliza, who in tlie 
perfect bloom of' beauty, is the mother of several 
children. She had a little prating girl upon her 
lap, who t/as begging to be very line, that she 
might go abroad; and the indulgent niothcr, at 
lier little daughter's request, liad taken the knots 
r)fF her own head, to adorn the hair of the pretty 
trifler, A smiling boy was at the same time cares- 
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Ring a lap-dog, \\lnch is their mother^s favourite, 
l>e<*:iuse it pleases the children; and slie, with a 
delight in her looks, which heightened her beauty, 
so divided her conversation with the tw’o pretty 
prattlers,* as to make them both equally chearful. 

As I came, she said with a blush, ‘ !Mr. lion- 
side*, though you arc an old bachelor, you must 
not hiiigh at my tenderness to my children/ I 
need not tell my reader, what civil things I said in 
answer to the lady, whose mutron-like behaviom 
gav(' me iidinite satisfaction: since 1 myself take 
great pleasure in playing with children, and am 
s(d(lom unprovided of plumbs or marbles, to make 
mv court to such entertaining companions. 

\Vlicncc is it, sakl 1 to myself when I was alone, 
that the affection of parents is so intense to their 
offs])ring ? Is it because they generally find such 
resemblances in what they have produced, as that 
thereby they think themselves renewed in then 
cliildrL*n, and are willing to transmit themselves to 
future time ? Or is it, because they think thenl- 
selves obliged, by the dictates of humanity, to 
nourish and rear what is placed so immediately 
under their protection ; and what by their means is 
brought into this world, thc^cene of miseiy, of 
necessity ? These will not come up to it. Is it not 
rather ll*e good providence of that Being, who in a 
supereminent degree protects and cherishes tho, 
whole race of mankind, his sons and creatures ? 
How shall we, any o\her way, account for this 
natural affection, so signally displayed throughout 
every species of the animal*creation, wkhout which 
the course of nature would quickly fail, and every 
various kind be extinct? Instances of tenderness 
in the most savage brutes are so frequent, that 
quotations of that kind are altogether unnece&sarv. 

K 3 
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If \vc, xvho have no particular concern in llu’in, 
take a secret delight in observing the gentle dawn 
of reason in babes; if our ears are soothed with 
their lialf forming and aiming at articulate sounds ; 
if we arc charmed with their pretty minnerv, and 
surprised at tlic unexpected starts of wit and cun¬ 
ning ill these miniatures of man: what transport 
may wc imagine in the breasts of those, into ulioni 
natural instinct hath poured tenderness and fond¬ 
ness for them ! how amiable is such a weakness iii 
human nature! or ratlicr, how great a wiaikness is 
it, to give liuinanity so rejiroachful a name! The 
bare consideration of jiatca iial afliection should iiic- 
thinks create a more grateful teiiderness in children 
toward their parents, tJian wiwgenerally sec ; and 
the silent whispers of nature be attended to, though 
tiie laws of God and man did not call aloud. 

7’hese silent whispers of nature have had a mar¬ 
vellous power, even when their cause hath been 
uiikfiow'ii. There are se\eral examples in story of 
tender friendshi])s formed betwixt men who knew 
not of their near relation* Such accuiiiits conhrm 
nije in an opinion 1 have long eutertahu^i, that there 
is a sympathy betwixt souls, which cannot be ex¬ 
plained by the preji^ice of education, tlie sense of 
duty, or any other human motive. 

'rhe memoirs of a certain French nobleman, 
which now lie before me, furnish me with a very 
emtertaining instance of this scH^et attraction im¬ 
planted by Providence in th*e human soul. It will 
be necessary to inform tlie reader, that the person 
whose stor}i 1 am goinf^ to relate, was one whose 
roving and romantic temper, joined to a disposi¬ 
tion singularly amorous, had led him through a 
vast variety of gallantries and amours, lie had, 
in his youth, attended a princess of Trance into 
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Poland, wliere he had been entertained by llie 
king her husband, and married the daughter of a 
giandcc. Upon her death he returned into his 
native country ; where his intrigues and other mis¬ 
fortunes having consumed his paternal estate, he 
now went to take care of the fortune his deceased 
wife had left him in Poland. In his journey he was 
robbed before he reached Warsaw, and lay ill of u 
fever, when he met with the following adventure; 
which shall be related in his own words. 

‘ 1 had been in this condition for four days, when 
the countess of Venoski passed that way. She was 
informed that a stranger of good fasluon lay sick, 
aijd her charity led lier to see me. I remembered 
her, for 1 had oftey: seen lier with iny wife, to 
whom she w^as nearly related ; but wiieii 1 found 
she knew me not, 1 thought fit to conceal my name. 
I told licT i was a German ; that 1 had been rob¬ 
bed ; and that if she hud the charity to send me to 
AVarsaw, the queen would acknowledge it; 1 liav- 
iiig the honour to be known to her niajesly. Tlit? 
countess hud the goodness to take compassion of 
me; and ordering me to be put into a litter, car¬ 
ried nie to Warsaw, wliero I was lodged in her 
house until my health should s^low me to wait on 
the queen. 

* My ft^ver increased after my journey w*as over, 
and I was confined to my bed for lifteen days. 
When the countess first saw me, she had a young 
lady with her about eighteen years of age, who was 
, much taller and better shaped than llie Polish wo- 
■ men generally are. She \vas*\ery fair, l»$.‘r skin ex^ 
feeding fine, and her hair and shape inexpressibly 
beautiful. I was not so sick as to overlook this 
young beauty ; and 1 felt in nxy heart such cmiio- 
tions at the first view, as made me fear that all my 
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misfortunes had not armed mo sulTicieiitl}^ againtrt 
the charms of the fair sex. The amiable creutir.c 
seemed alTIictcd at iri}^ sickness; aiidsli(‘ u]*p(’ar(’d 
to have so iiiueh concern and care forme, as raised 
^in me a great incliiuitiou and tenderness for lu r. 
Slie came every d<iy into my chamber to iiujuiie 
aftt'i’ my health ; I a^k<'d who slu* was, and 1 wa.J 
answered, that she was niece to the conntesr> ui 
W noski. 

‘ I verily believe tliat the constant sight of this 
charming maid, ami the plcasun'. 1 n'cedved from 
lier careful atteiuhince, oontributefl more to my 
recovery than all the medicines the y)hysiciaiis gave 
me. In short, my fever Ic/t me, and I had the 
satisJaction to see the lovely ^reatun' overjoyt d at 
my recovery. She came to sec me oflener as 1 
grew better; and I already felt a stronger ami 
nif)re tender atlection for her lhan J ever bore to 
anv woman, in my life: when I l)egan to peneive 
that her constant care of me was only a btind, to 
^ivc her an opportunity of seeing a young Tolc, 
whom 1 took to be her lover. He seemed to be 
mmdi about her age, of a brown complexion, very 
tall, l>iJt fmely sliaped. Every time she came to 
sec me the young gentleman came to hnd her out; 
and they usually n^tired to a eonicr of tlio chatiiber* 
wiiere l!h€"y scorned to converse witli great eartiesl- 
iioss. Th(' aspect of the youth pleased me wonder* 
fully; anfl if I had not suspected that he was inv 
rival, I should have taken‘delight in his person and 
friendship. 

* 'rh(‘yii:)oth of theftn often asked me if I were in 
reality a German; which when I continued to 
aliinii, they seemed very much troubled. One 
day, J took notice that tlie young lady and gentle¬ 
man, having retired to a window, w'cre very intent 
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Upon a picture ; and that every now and then they 
cast their eyes upon me, as if they had found some 
resemblance betwixt that and my features. I could 
not forbear to ask the meaning of it; upon wliich 
tilt* lady answered, that if 1 had been a Frenchman, 
s>he should have imagined that I was the person for 
wlioin the picture was drawn, because it so exactly 
resembled me. I desired to see it; but how great 
was iny surprise! when I found it to be the very 
painting wliich I had scut to the queen five years 
before, and which she commanded me to get drawn 
to be given to my children. After I had viewed 
the piece, I cast my eyes upon the young lady, and 
th^n upon the gentleman I had thought to be her 
lover. jMy heart be'at, and I felt a secret emotion 
which filled me with wonder. 1 thought I traced 
in the two young persons some of niy own features, 
and at that moment I said to myself, “ Are not 
tliesc my children ?" The tears came inco my ejes, 
and I was about to run and embrace them; hut 
constraining myself with pain, I asked whose pic¬ 
ture it was ? The maid, perceiving that 1 could not 
speak without tears, fell a weeping. Her tears 
absolutely confirmed me in my m^inion, and falling 
upon her neck, Ah, my ddar child,'' said 1, 
“ yes, I am your father." I could say rib more. 
The youtff seized my hands at the same time, and 
kissing, bathed tliem with his tears, 'riiroughout 
my life, I never felt a joy equal to this; and it 
must be owned, that nature inspires more lively 
* motions and pleasing tenderness than passions 
can possibly excite/ 
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jSccifnat lane mercsdem san^uinis^ et tic 
PuJ/eat, ut nudit ptetsit qui caLibui anguem, 

JUV. Sat. i, 42. 

A dear-bought bargain, all things duly weigh’d, 
for which their thrice concocted blood ib paid ; 

With looks as wan, as he, who in tlie brake. 

At unawares has trod upon a snake. DRYDKXt 

TO THE GUARDIAN. 

^ Old Nestor, 

• I BELIEVE you distance me not so 

Xiuich ill years as in wisdom, and then^forV since 
you have gained so dcscrve<l a rcputiilion, J beg 
your assistance in correcting the manners of an 
untoward lad, w'bo perliaps may listen to your ad¬ 
monitions, sooner than to all the severe cliecks, 
unci grave reproofs^if a father, \\7tlioiit any longtr 
prearnhki, you must know, sir, that about two 
years ago, Jack, my eldest son and heif, was sent 
up to London, to be admitted of the niple, not 
so much w'ilh a view of hy^ studying the law, as a 
desire to improve his brcedijig. 7’hib was done out 
of complf^&ance to a^cousin of his, an airy lady, ' 
who was continually teasing me, that the boy 
would shoot up into a mere counirv boobv, if he 
did not see a little of the world. Slie liersclt was 
bred chiefly in towTi, and since she w'as inarncd 
into the country, neither looks, nor talks, nor 
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drfsst's like anv t)f luT neiiilibours, and is arowii 
tiie adiiiiuuion of ovcrv one but her husband. The 
latter end of hist nioutii some important business 
called nie.iip to town, and the first thing I did, the 
next morning about ten, was to pay a visit to iny 
son at hib chambeib; but as I began to knock at the 
door, I was interrupted by the bed-maker in tlic 
stair-case, svho told me her master seldom rose till 
abtmt twedve, and about one 1 might be sure to 
liiid him drinking tea. I bid her stunewhat hastily 
hold her prating, and open the door, which accord¬ 
ingly she did. The first thing I observed upon the 

lalje was the secret amours of-, and by 

it stood a box of pil^s,; on a chair lay a snutf-box 
with a fan half bioke, and on the floor a jiair of 
lolls. lia\ing seen this furniture I entered his bed- 
cluimber, not without some noise; whereupon he 
began to swear at his bed-maker (as ha thought) 
for disturbing him so soon, and was turning about 
for the other nap, when he discovered such a tliin,' 
pale, sickly visage, that had I not heard the voice, 

I should never have guessed liim to have been my 
son, I low ditVereiiL was this countenance from that 
ruddy, hale complexion, which ^le liad at parting 
with me from home! After 1 had waked him, he 
gave me t (4 uiulerstund, that lie was but lately re¬ 
covered out *.)f a violent fever, and the reason wliy 
he did not acquaint me with it, was, lest the me¬ 
lancholy news miglit have occasioned too many 
•te^irs among his relations, and be uu unsupport- 
able grief to his motlier. 3>) be short cvith you, 
old Nestor, 1 hurried my young spark down into 
tlie country along with me, and there*, am endea¬ 
vouring to plump him up, so as to he no disgrace 
to his pedigree ; for I assure you it was nevc^r known 
in tlic memory of man, that any one of liio family 
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of the Hinpvoods ever fell into a ronsiimption, ex¬ 
cept Mrs. Dorothy Ringwood, who died a maid at 
45. Ill order to bring him to himself, and to be 
one of ns again, I make him go to bed at ten, and 
rise at half an hour past five; and when he is pul¬ 
ing for bohea tea and cream, 1 place upon a table 
a jolly piece of cold roast beef, or well powdered 
ham, and bid him cat and live; then take him 
into the fields to observe the reapers, how the 
harvest goes forwards. There is nobody pleased 
with his present constitution but his gay cousin, 
who spirits him up, and tells him, he looks fair, 
and is grown well shdp(?d;^but the honest tenants 
shake their heads and cry, “.lAick-a-day, how thin 
is poor young master fallen I’he other day, when 
I told him of it, he had the impudence to reply, 
I hope, sir, you would not have me as fat as 
]\j[ir -^ Alas! what would then become of 

0m 

me ? how would the ladies pisli at such* a great 
•monstrous thing!’'—If you arc truly, what your 
title imports, a Guardian, pray, sir, be pleased to 
consider what a noble generation must in all prr^- 
bability ensue from the lives which the town-bred 
gentlemen too ofji.eii lead. A friend of mine not 
long ago, as w*e were com plaining of the times, re- 
peatea two stanzas out of my lord lloscommon, 
which I think may here be applicable. 

'Twas not the spawn of^<!uch as these. 

That dy'd with Punic blood the conquer'd seas, 
jVpd quash'd the stern A'.acides: 

JMade proud Asian%nonarch feel, 

}Iow weak his gold was against Kurope's steel; 

Forc’d e’en dire Hannibal to yield; 

* And won the long-disputed world at Zama's fatal field. 

Hut soldiers of a rustic mould, 

Koui;h, hardy, season'd, manly, bold, 

Hitlier they dug the stubborn ground. 

Or thro* hewn woods their weighty strokes did sound: 
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And after the declining sun 

]lad changed the shadows, and their task was done ; 

Home with their weary team, they took their way. 

And drownM in friendly bowls the labours of the day.** 

♦ I am. Sir, 

Your very humble servant, 

Jo^'ATHAN RiNOWOOD. 

* P. S. I forgot to tell you, that while I waited 
ill my son’s anti-chamber, I found upon the table 
the following bill. 

“ Sold to Mr. Jonathan Ringwood, 1 £, s» d. 
a plain muslin head and ruffles, with 18 6 

celbertine lace. 

“ Six pair of wlite kid gloves for 
madam Salley. 

“ ’J’hree handkerchiefs for madam \ 

Salley. 3 15 O 

“ In his chamber window I saw his shoe-maber’s 
bill, with this remarkable article, 

For Mr, Ringwood three pair of 
laced shoes. 

* And in the drawer of the table was the follow¬ 
ing billot. 

Mu. Ringwood, • 

• I DESIRE, that because you arc such 
a country booby, that you forget the use and care 
of your snuff-box, you,would not call me thief. 
Pray see my face no more. 

Your abuse;) friend, 

Sarah Gallop.*' 

* Under these words my hopeful' heir had writ, 
“ Memorandum, to send her word I hav’e found 
my box, though I know she has it.** 

VOL. xvixi. o 
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potiifs pacm attmam pactosque bymcnaos 
JEytrftfjwwj VlHG. «^n. iv. 9?# 

Bather in leagues of endless peace unite. 

And celebrate the hymeneal rite. 

There is no rule in l40iiginus which I more ad¬ 
mire than that wherein he advises an author who 
would attain to the sublime, airS writes for eternity, 
to consider, when he is engaged in his composition, 
what Homer or Plato, or any other of those he¬ 
roes, in the learned world, would have said or 
thof,ight uptn the same occasion. I have often 
practised this rule, with regard to the best authors 
among the ancients, as well as among tiie moderns. 
With what success, 1 must leave to tlie judgment of 
others. I may at least venture to say with Mr. 
Drydcn, where he professes to have imitated 
8hakspcarp/s style,c that in imitating such great au¬ 
thors 1 iiavc always excelled myself. 

I have also by this means revived fee\*'eral anti¬ 
quated ways of writing, which though very instruc¬ 
tive and entertaining, had^been laid aside and for¬ 
gotten for some ages. I shall in this place only 
rnention Uiose allegories wherein virtues, vices, 
and human passions are introduced as ical actors, 
Idiough this kind of composilron was practised by 
the finest authors among the ancients, our country- 
mcin Spenser is the last writer of note who has ap¬ 
plied himself to it with success* 
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That an allegory may be both delightful and in¬ 
structive ; in the first place, the fable of it ought 
to be perfect, and if possible to be filled with sur¬ 
prising (urns and incidents. In the next, there 
ought to be useful morals and reflections couched 
under it, which still receive a greater value from 
being new and uncommon; as also from their ap¬ 
pearing difficult to have been thrown into emble¬ 
matical types and shadows. 

I was once thinking to have written a whole 
canto in tlie Spirit of Spenser, and in order to it 
contrived a fable of imaginary persons and cha¬ 
racters. I raised it on Unit common dispute be- 
fwfjenthe comparative perfections and pre-eminence 
of the two sexes, edch of which have very frequently 
had their advocates among the men of letters. 
Since 1 have not lime to accomplish this work, I 
shall present my reader with the naked fable, re¬ 
serving the embellislmients of verse and poetfy to 
another opportunity* 

The Two Sexes contending for superiority, were 
once at w’ar with each other, which was chiefly 
carried on by their auxiliaries. The Males were 
drawn up on the one side of a very spacious plain, 
the Females on the oilier; between them was left 
a very large interval for their Auxiliaries yy engage 
in. Attach extremity of this middle space lay 
encamped several bodies of neutral forces, who 
waited for the event of the battle before they 
would declare themselves, that they might then act 
as they saw occasion. ^ 

Tlie main body of the Male Auxiliaries was com¬ 
manded by Fortitude; that of the Female by 
Beauty. Fortitude began the onset on Beauty, 
but found to his cost, that she had such a particular 
witchcraft in iier looks, as withered all his strength. 

o 2 
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Slic played upon him so many smiles and glances 
that she quite weakened and disarmed him. 

Ill short he was ready to call for quarter, had not 
Wisdom conic to his aid : this was the cojnniander 
of the Male right wing, and would have turned the 
fate of the day, had not he been timely opposed by 
Cunning, who commanded the left wing of the Fe¬ 
male Auxiliaries. Cunning was the chief engineer 
of the Fair army; but upon this occasion was 
posted, as I have here said, to receive the attacks 
of Wisdom. It was very entertaining to see the 
workings of these two antagonists ; the conduct of 
the one, and the strafkgems of the other. Never 
was there a more equal coufvst, Tliose w'ho be¬ 
held it gave the victory sometimes to the one, and 
sometimes to the other, though most declared the 
advantage was on the side of the Female com¬ 
mander. 

M the md&n tir^'e the conflict was very great in 
the left wing of the army, where the battle began 
to turn to the Male side. This wing was com¬ 
manded by an old experienced officer called Pa¬ 
tience, and on the female side by a general know n 
by the name of Scorn, The latter, that fought 
after the manner of the Parthians, had the better 
of it all Uie beginning of the day ; but b|ifig quite 
tired out with the long pursuits, and repeated at¬ 
tacks of the enemy, wdio had been repnlsed above 
a hundred times, and rallied as often, began to 
think of yielding. When on a sudden a body of 
neutral for^s began tobmove. 'Fhe leader was of 
an ugly look, and gigantic stature. He acted like 
a .drawcansir *, sparing neither friend nor foe. 
His name was Lust. On the Female side he was 


* A character drawn in The Rehearsal. 
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opposed by a select body of forces, commanded by 
a young officer that had the face of a cherubim, 
and the name of Modesty. This beautiful young 
hero was supported by one of a more masculine 
turn, and fierce behaviour, called by Men, Honour, 
and by the Gods, Pride. This last made an ob- ' 
St mate defence, and drove back the enemy more 
tiuiii once, but at length resigned at discretion. 

The dreadful monster, after having overturned 
whole squadrons in the Female army, fell in among 
tlie Males, where he made a more terrible havock 
than on the other side. He w^as here opposed by 
Reason, who drew up all Vis forces against him, 
ffnd held the fight in suspence for some time, but 
at length quitted tie field. 

After a great ravage on both sides, the two 
armies agreed to join against the common foe. 
And in order to it drew out a small chosen band, 
whom they placed by consent under the condq^t of 
Virtue, who in a little time drove this foul ugly 
monster out of the field. 

Upon his retreat, a second neutral leader, whose 
name was Love, marched in between the tw’o 
armies. He headed a body of ten thousand winged 
boys that threw their darts aisl arrows promiseu* 
ousJy among both armies. The wounds ^hey gave 
were neft the wounds of an enemy. They were 
pleasing to those that felt them; and had so strange 
uii effect, that they >vroiight a spirit of mutual 
friendship, reconciliation, and good-will in both 
sexes. The two armies now looked with cordial 
love on each other, and stretched oift their arms 
with tears of joy, as longing to forget old animo¬ 
sities, and embrace one another. 

I'he last general of neutrals that appeared in the 
field, was liymen, who marched immediately after 
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Love, and seconding the good iucluuitions >v1ik h 
he had inspired, joined the hands of both arinif>. 
Love generally accompanied liim, and recoiimieiuied 
the Sexes, pair by pair, to his good office's. 

, But as it is usual enough for several persons to 
dress themselves in the habit of a great leader, 
Ambition and Avarice had taken on them the garb 
and habit of Love, by which means they often im¬ 
posed on Hymen, by putting into Ids hands se¬ 
veral couples whom he would never have joined 
together, had it not been brought about by the 
delusion of these two impostors. 


N*V53. SAarURDAY, SEFI^EMBER5, ni3. 


Mtnhanda tihi Jivtum spcitatula rerum. 

VIUG. Georg, ir, T/. 

A^ighty pomp, though made of little things. 

1)111 DEN. 

There is no passion which steals into the heart 
more imperceptibly, and covers itself under more 
disguises than pride. For my own part, I think 
if there is afly passion or vice which I am wholly a 
stranger to, it is this; though *at the same time, 
perhaps this very judgment which I form of inyseli 
proceeds in some measure fron^ this corrupt 
principle. 
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I have been always wonderfully delighted witli 
that sentence in holy writ, ^ Pride was not made 
for man/ ^rhere is not indeed any single view 
of human.iiature under its present condition, which 
is not suHicient to extinguish in ns all the secret 
seeds of pride ; and, on the contrary, to sink the 
soul into the lowest state of humility, and what the 
school-men call self-annihilation. Pride was not 
made for man, as he is, 

1. A sinful, 

2. An ignorant, 

3. A miserable being. 

There is nothing in his understanding, in his 
wiTl, or in his presei\jl condition that can tempt any 
considerate creaturetto pride or vanity. 

Those three very reasons why he sliould not he 
proud, arc notwithstanding the reasons why he is 
SO- Were he not a sinful creature, he would not 
be subject to a passion which rises from the de¬ 
pravity of his nature ; were he not an ignorant 
creature, he would see that he has nothing to be 
proud of; and were not the whole species miser¬ 
able, he would not have those wretched objects of 
comparison before his eyes, which are the occa¬ 
sions of this passion, and whicH make one man 
value himself mor€3 tluin anollier. • 

A wise man will be contented that his glory be 
deferred until such time as he shall be truly glori¬ 
fied; when his understar ding shall be cleared, his 
will rectified, and his happiness assured; or iu 
btiier w'ords, when he shall neither sbdful, nor 
ignorant, nor miserable. 

If there be any thing which makes human na-. 
ture appear ridiculous to beings of superior facul¬ 
ties, it must be pride. Tliey know so well the 
vanity of thoso imaginary perfections Uiat swell 
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the heart of man, and of those little siiperinune- 
rary advantapfes, wliether in birth, fortune, or 
title, which one man enjoys above another, that 
it must certaiiilv verv much astonish, if it does 

k * 

not very much divert them, when they see a mortal 
piilTcd up, and valuing himself above his neigh¬ 
bours on any of these accounts, at the same time 
that he is obnoxious to all the common C4ilainiUes 
of tlie specie's. 

'lb set this thought in its true light, we will 
fancy, if you phjase, that yonder mohi-hill is in- 
habit('d by reasonable creatures, aud that C'-very 
pismire (his shape and way of life only excepted) 
is endowed w'ith human passions. How' should we 
smile to hear one give us anhiccount of the pedi¬ 
grees, distinctions, and titles that reign among 
them ? Observe how the whole swarm divide* and 
m^ke way for the pismire that passes through them! 
You must understand he is an emmet of. (juality, 
find has better blood in his veins than any pismire 
in the mole-hill. Do not you see how sensible he 
is of it, how slow he marches forward, how tlie 
whole rabble of ants keep their distance? Here 
you may obstjrvg one placed upon a little erni^ 
nence, and looking down on a long row of labour- 
ers. lie is the richest insect on this side tlie 
hillock, he has a walk of half a yard in length, and 
a (juarter of an inch in breadth, he keeps an hun¬ 
dred menial servants, andPhasat least fifU'eii barley¬ 
corns in his granary. He is now chiding and be- 
slaMiig tile emmet tlrat stands before him, and who, 
for all what we can discover^ is as good an emmet 
• ii^ hnnself. 

Hilt here comes an insect of figure ! Do not you 
f aki^ notice of a little white straw that he carries in 
hia mouth f That straw, you niusi undersUind, he 
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would not part with for the longest tract about the 
niole-hill: did you but know whal he has undergone 
to purchase it! See how the ants of all qualities 
and conditions swarm about him! Should this 
straw drop out of his mouth, you would see all this 
numerous circle of attendants follow the next that 
took it up, and leave the discarded insect, or run 
over his back to come at his successor. 

If now you have a mind to sec all the ladies of 
the mole-hill, observe first the pismire that listens 
to the emmet on her left hand, at the same time 
that she seems to turn away her head from him. 

tells this poor insect that she is a goddess, that 
her eyes are brighteu* than the sun, tiiat life and 
death are at her dispbsah She believes him, and 
gives herself a thousand little airs upon it. Mark 
the vanity of the pismire on your left hand. She 
ran scarce crawl with age ; but you must know she 
values herself upon her birth; and if *you mind, 
spurns at every one that comes within her reach, 
'I’hc little nimble coquette that is running along by 
the side of her, is a wit. She lias broke many a 
pismire's heart. Do but observe what a drove of 
lovers are running after her. ^ 

We will here finish this imaginary scene; but 
first of all,^o draw the parallel closer, will sifj)pase, 
if you please, that death comes down upon the 
mole hill, in the shape of a cock sparrow, who 
picks up, without distinePion, the pismire of qua¬ 
lity and his flatterers, the pismire of substance and 
•day-labourers, the white-straw*officer andtfiis syco- 
pliaiits, w'ith all the goddesses, wits, and beauties 
of the mole-hill. 

May w'e not imagine that beings of superior na¬ 
tures and perfections, regard all the instances of 
pride and vanity, among our species, in the same 
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kind of vioM', whon tlioy take a survey of those who 
inhabit the earth : or in the language of an inge¬ 
nious French poet; of those ])isnnres that people 
this licap of dirt, winch human vanity has divided 
into climates and regions. (}r7“. 
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Omuia transformant sese in miracula rerum^ 

VJliG. Georg, iv. 4*11. 

All sl.apes, the most prodigious, they assume. 

I Qi-ESTiON not but the following lelter will be 
entertaining to thobo who were present at the late 
masquerade, as it will recall into their minds 
veral rnerrv particulars that passed in it, and at tlie 
same time, be vtvy acceptable to those who were at 
SI distance from it, as they msiy form hence some 
idea of this fashionable amusement. 

* TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

Per xiam Iconis, 

* sfti, • 

‘ I COULD scarce ever go into good 
‘ company, but the discourse w'as on the Ambassador *, 
the politeness of his entertainments, the goodjioss 

* The duke D'Aumont, who gave masquerades atSomerseuhouse. 
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of liis Burgundy and (’hanipaign, tlic gaiety of liis 
inaMjiierad^s, with llie odd laiituhtu-al dressjcs 
which were made ubc of in thobe midnight solem* 
nities. The noise these diversionb made, at last 
raised my curiosity, and for once I rtsohed to be 
present at them, being at the same time ])rovoked 
to it by a lady I then made my addresses to, one 
of a sprightly humour, and a great admirer of such 
novelties. In order to it I hurried my habit, and 
got it ready a week before the time, lor 1 giew nn- 
j)alirnt to be initiated in these new nAStenes, 
Kvery monung I drest myself in it, an<l acted be¬ 
fore the looking glass, so that I am vain enough to 
thifik 1 was as }>erfect hi my part as most who had 
oftener frequented th\»&e diversions. You must un¬ 
derstand I personated a devil, and that tor several 
weighty reasons. First, because appearing as one 
of that fraternity, I expected to meet with parti¬ 
cular civilities from the more polite and better-bii d 
part of the company. Besides, as from their usual 
reception thciy are called familiars, I fancied I 
sliould in this character be allowed the greatest 
liberties, and soonest be led into the secrets of the 


niascpierade. To rt'conimcud and distinguish me 
from the vulgar, I drew a very Iftng tail after me. 
But to speak the truth, what persuaded m|^ most 
to this disguise was, because 1 heard an intriguing 
lady say, in a large company of females, who una¬ 
nimously assented to it, ti^at she loved to converse 
with such, for that generally they were very clever 
Yellows who made choice of that shape, length, 
when the long-vvishcd-for evening came, vVhich was 
lo open to us such vast sccucjs of pleasure, 1 re¬ 
paired to the place appointed about ten at night,’ 
where I found nature turned topsy-turvy, women 
changed into men, and men into women, children 
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in Inadiiig-strinps seven foot lngl»» courtiers trans¬ 
formed into fdowns, ladies of llie uiglit into saints, 
})eoplc of the first quality into beasts or birds, gods 
or goddesses. I fancied I had all Ovid's Metamor¬ 
phoses before me. Among these were several 
monsters to which 1 did not know how to give a 


■■ !..■ worse 

Than fables yet have feigned or fear conceived, 

Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire/* 

MILTON. 

‘ In the middle of the first room I met w'ith one 

« 

drest in a shroud. This put me in mind of thejld 
custom of serving up a Deatlf^? head at a feast. I 
was a little angry at the dresf^j and asked the gen¬ 
tleman whether he thought a dead man was lit 
company for such an assembly; but he told me, 
that he was one who loved his money, and that 
he^coiisidefed this dress would serve him •another 
' time. This walking coarse * w'as followed by a 
gigantic woman with a high-crowned liat, that 
stood up a like a steeple over the heads of the 
whole assembly. I then chanced to tread upon 
the foot of a female quaker, to all outward appear¬ 
ance; but was furprised to hear her cry out, 

“ D—you, you son of a —!" upon ^hlvh I im¬ 
mediately rebuked her, when all of a sudden re¬ 
suming her character, “ Verily,*' says she, I was 
to blame ; but thou hast •bruised me sorely." A 
few moments after this adventure, I had like to. 
have beeik knocked •down by a shepherdess for* 
having run my elbow a little inadvertently into ' 
/>ne of her sides. She swore like a trooper, and 
threatened me with a very masculine voice; but I 

• Corpse, 
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was timely taken off V)y a pivsbyterian parson, who 
told me in a very soft ton<', that he believed I was 
ft pretty fellow, and that he would meet me in 
Spnn^-garclens to-morrow night. 'Fhc next objrrt 
1 saw was a rhimnen-sweeper made up of black 
crape and velvet, with a huge diamond in his 
mouth *, making love to a butterfly. On a sudden 
I found myself among a flock of bats, owls, and 
lawyers. But what took up ray attention mo^t, 
wiis one drest in white feathers that represented a 
swan. He would fain have found out a Leda 
among the fair sex, and indeed was the most un¬ 
lucky bird in the company, I was then engaged in 
a discoure with a running-footman; but as 1 treated 
him like what he appeared to bo, a Turkish emperor 
wliispercd me in the ear, desiring me “ to use him 

civillv, for that it was his master." i was here in- 

•/ ^ 

t('iTuptcd by tlie famous large figure of a w'oman 
hung with little looking-glasses. She Lad a gft*at 
many that followed her as slici passed by me, but i 
w'Oiild not have her value hersfdf upon that account, 
»inr(‘ it was plain they did not follow so much to 
look upr>n her as to see themselves. The next I 
observed was a nun making an assignation with a 
heal hen god ; for I heard them ftiention the Little 
Pia/za in Coveut-garden. I was by tins time ex¬ 
ceeding h<9l and thirsty \ so that I made the best of 
my way to the place where wine was dealt about in 
great quantities. 1 had no sooner presented myself 
before the table, but a magician seeing me, made 
*ft circle over my head wdUi hii^wand, and seemed to 
do me homage. I was at a loss to account for his 
bciiavioin\ until ^ recollected who I was; tliis 
howcAerdrew the eyes of the servants upon me* 


* By whUh the mabk was kept on. 
VOL. XVIXI. JP 
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and immodiatcly prucurt’d me a "lass of excellent 
C'lutnipaigu. '1 lie mugiciitn suid 1 was a spirit of au 
ii<iust and dry constitution; uud desired that 1 
niiglit lia\c another refrcbhing glass : adding withal, 
that it ought to be a brimmer. I took it in iiiy 
hand and drank it ofi' to the magician. This so en¬ 
livened me, that I led iiiiu by the hand into the 
next room, v\]iere we danced a rigadoon together. 

1 was here a little otfeialed at a jackanapes of u 
sf aramou<.h, that cried out, “ Avaunt Satan and 
gave iiu^ a little tap on iny left slioulder with the 
end of his lath sword. As I was considering how 
I ought to rcbi ut this affront, a well-shaped person 
that stood at my left-hand, Iri^tlie figure of a bell¬ 
man, cried out with a sui(^ble voice, ** Past 
twelve o’clock.'* 'I'his put me in mind of bed-time. 
Accordingly I made in> way towards the door, but 
was intercepted by au Indian king, a tall, slender 
\olftludres.^d up in a most beautiful party-colouied 
plumage. lie rogardcai my habit very attentively, 
and after having turned me about unct* or twice, 
asked me “ whom J had been templing ?*' I could 
not tell what was the iiiiilter with me, but niv lieart 
leaped as soon as ho touched nic*, and was still in 
greater disorder, li^cm h<*,annghis voic e. In short, 
1 foiiiu^after a litiio discomsc with him, that his 
Indian majesty was my dear Leonora, \tlho know¬ 
ing the disguise I had put on, would not lot me pa.ss 
by her unobserved. Her aukward manliness iruule 
me guess at Jier sex, and her own confession quickly 
lc‘t me ki^w the r< st.^ 'Phis nuisqucnade did more 
Ibr me than a twelvemonth's c*ourtsliip : fur it in¬ 
spired li«'r with sucli teiidef bcntimonts, that I 
mamed her the next inorning. 

‘ How happy I shall be in a wife taken out of 
a lUviscpieradt, 1 cannot yet tell; but I have reason 
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to hopr the brst, T>'onor;i Iia\ing Jissun*fl me it 
was the first, and sliall Im* the last tune ol her ap¬ 
pearing at such an rnterlainmrnt. 

* And* now, sir, having given yon the history of 
this strange evening which looks rather likf' a dream 
than a reality, it is my request to you, that you will 
oblige the world with a dissertation on masquerades 
in general, that w'e may know how' far they are 
useful to the public, and consequently how far they 
ought to be encoiirnged. I have heard of two or 
three very odd accidents that have happened upon 
this oecasion, as in particular of a lawyer’s being 
ijjiw big-bc'Hicd, who was present at the first * of 
these entertainments ; not to mention (what is still 
more strange) an o>d man with a long heard, who 
was got with child by a milk-maid. Hut in ea‘'es 
of this nature, where, then* is such a confusion of 
sex, age, and quality, men are apt to re]U)Tt rather 
what might have happened, than what really came 
to pass. Without giving credit therefor? to any of 
these rumours, ] shall only leiiew' my jit'lition to 
you, that you wdll tell us ^*our oinniou at largt* of 
tliese matters, and am, Sir, &e. 

0:3- I- r f IF E u 

* The dye of this diversion is here ascertained pretty nearly, 
aiad Hied 4t a few mouths antecedent to S<.‘p. 7, 1713. 
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— — L’Mli StGici infer scricos 

yacere pulvil/os amam, IlOR. Epod. \tu. 15. 

The books of stoics ever chose 

On silken cushions to repose. 

1 HAVE often wondered that learning is not thought 
a proper ingredient in the educ|itioii of a woman of 
quality or fortune. Since they have the same im- 
proveable minds as the male part of the species, 
why should they not be cultivated by tlie same 
mclliod ? \V)jy should reason be left to itself in one 
of tfie sexe?, and be disciplined with so mu^h care 
in the other f 

There are some reasons why learning seems more 
adapted to the female world, than to the male. 
As in the first place, because they have more spare 
time upon their hands, and lead a more sedentary 
life. Their employments are of a domestic nature, 
and not*likc those of the other sex, whi^h are in* 
consistent with study and contemplation. The ex* 
cellent lady, the lady Lizard, in the space of one 
summer furnished a gallery#with chairs and couches 
of her own and her daughters working; and at the 
same tini^ heard all •doctor I'illotson’s sermons 
twice ovci. It is always the custom for one of the 
young ladies to read, while the’ others are at work ; 
so that the learning of the family is not at alLpre* 
judicial to its manufactures. I was mightily pleased 
die other day to find them all busy in preserving 
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several fruits of tlie season, witli llic Sparkler in 
llie inlclst of them, reading over The Plurality of 
Worlds It was very entertaining to me to sec 
them divkling tlieir s]>eculations between jellies and 
stars, and making a suddim transition t'roTxi the sun 
to an apricot, or from the Copernican system tf» 
the ligure of a cheesecake. 

A second reason why women should apply th<‘Tn- 
selves to useful knowledgtj rather than men, is b<*- 
caiise they liave that natural gift of sj)eech in gi eater 
perfection. Since they ha\e so excellent a talent, 
such a copia vvtborum^ or ])leuty of words, it is pity 
they should not put it to some use. If the female 
longue \vill be in lyotion, why should it not be set 
to go right? ('oiild»thcy discourse ahout the spots 
in llie sun, it might divert them from jiublisliing 
the faults of tVieir neighbours. Could they talk of 
the difVereul aspects and conjunctions of the jdancts, 
they need not be at the pains to coiarnent #])on 
oglings and clandestine marriages. In short, we're 
tlic)" furnislied with matters e)f fact, out of arts and 
sciences, it would now and Uien be a gre^at ease to 
their invention. 

There is another reason why those especially 
who arc’worne'iiof quality, shoi^d apply theniselws 
to letter^ namely, because their husbands itre gent - 
rally strangers to them. 

It is great pity there should be no knowledge in 
a family. For my owuepart, I am roncerned, when 
1 go into a great house, where pcrha])s thc're is not 
a single person that can spi'l^ unless it by cliaiice 
the butler, or one of the footmen. What a figure 
is the young heir likely to make, who is a dunce 
both by father and mother’s side ? 


♦ By M. Fonttnclle 

r d 
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If we look into tlie histories of famous \vomcn, 
we find many eminent philosophers of this sex. 
Nay, we find that several females have distinguished 
tliemselves in those sects of philosophy which seem 
almost repugnant to their natures. There have 
been famous female Pythagoreans, notwithstand*- 
ing most of that philosoplw consisted in keeping a 
secret, and that the disciple was to hold her tongue 
five years together. I need not mention Portia, 
who was a stoic in petticoats; nor Ilipparchia, tlie 
famous she cynic, who arrived at such a perfection 
in her studies, that she conversed with her husbancU 
or man-planter, in broad day-light, and in the 
open streets. 

Learning and knowledge are' perfections in us, 
not as we are men, but as we are reasonable crea¬ 
tures, in which order of beings tlie female world is 
upon the same level with the male. We ought to 
consider in fhis particular, not what is the sex, but 
what is the species to which they belong. At least 
i believe every one will allow me, that a female 
philosopher is not so absurd a character, and so 
opposite to the sex, as a female gamester; and 
that it is more irrational for a woman to pass away 
halfa dozen hours s^t cards or dice, than in getting 
up storey of useful learning. This therefore is an¬ 
other reason why I would recommend the studies 
of knowledge to the female w'orld, that they may 
not be at a loss bow to employ those hours that lie 
upon their hands. 

I might also add this motive to my fair readers, 
that sevenir of their seSc, who have improved their 
minds by books and literature, have raised them¬ 
selves to the highest posts of honour and fortur»e. 
A neighbouring nation may at this time furnish us 
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with a very remarkable instance of this kind * ; but 
1 shall conclude this head with the history of Athe¬ 
na is, which is a very signal example to my present 
purpose.* 

The emperor Theodosius being about the age of 
one and twenty, and designing to take a wife, 
desired his sister Pnicheria and his friend Paulinhs 
to scan !i his whole empire for a woman of the most 
exquisite beauty and highest accomplishinents. In 
the midst of this search, Athenais, a C^rccian vir¬ 
gin, accidentally offered herself. Her father, who 
was an eiiiiucnt philosopher of Athens, and had 
bjed her up in all the learning of that place, at his 
death left her but a very small portion, in whicii 
also she suflered great hardships from the injustice 
of her two brothers. This forced her upon a jour- 
lu-y to Constantinople, where she had a relation 
who re presented her case to Pulclieri{;i. in ordqj- to 
obtain some redress from the emperor. By this 
means that religious princess became ac(|uuinted 
with Athenais, wliom she found the most beautiful 
>vomati of her age, and educated under a long 
course of. philosophy in the strictest virtue, and 
most unsj)otted innocence. Pult^cria was charmed 
with her conversation, and immediatelv made her 
reports tc^ the emperor, her brother 'Pheodosius. 
The character she gave made such an impression 
on him, that he desired his sister to bring her away 
immediately to the lodgihgs of his friend Paulinus, 
.where he found her beauty and her conversation 
beyond th(j highest idea he had framed'* of them, 
ills friend Paulinus converted her to Cljristiauily, 
and gave her the name of Eudosia; after w hicli llicf 
emperor publicly espoused her, and enjoyed all the 
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bapy>mess in his marriage which he promised him- 
self from such a virtuous and Icained bride. She 
not only forgave the injuries her two brothers had 
done her, but raised them to great honours; and 
V)y sevi:ral works of learning, as w^ell as by an ex¬ 
emplary life, made herself so dear to the whole 
empire, that she had many statues erected to her 
memory, and is celebrated by the fathers of the 
church, as the ornament of her sex. 


N* ijfi.WEDNESDAY,SEPTEMBERS, 1713. 


•— Magm formica labors ; 

Ort trubit quodcunque potest^ atque addit jcerxfa^ 

Siuem struit baud ignaray ac nun incauta futun, 
simtd invenum contmtat Aquariui annut/ty 
J>l^on usquam proreptty et illis utitur ante 

Sluardtii tapiem~~- ^ HOJt. 1 Sat. i. 33. 

As tte small ant (for sho instructs the man, 

And preaches labour) g;athers all she can, ^ 

And brings it to increase her heap at home. 

Against the winter, which she knows will come: 

But, when that comes, shc*creeps abroad no mure. 

But lies at home, and feasts upon her store. CKEECH. 

4 

In my last Saturday's paper I supposed a molehill 
inhabited by pismires or ants,* to be a lively image 
of the earth, peopled by human creatiues. . 'J'lus 
supposition will not appear too forced or stiained 
to those who are acquainted with the natural his- 
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lory of tlicse littlo insects ; in onler to wJiich I bhall 
present my reader with the extract of a letter upon 
this curious subject, as it was published by the 
members of the French academy, and since trans¬ 
lated into English. J must confess I was never in 
my life better entertained than with this narrative, 
which is of undoubted credit and authority. 

* In a room next to mine, which had been empty 
for a long time, there w'as upon a window a box 
full of earth, two feet deep, and fit to keep flowers 
in. That kind of parterre had been long unculti¬ 
vated ; and therefore it was covered with old 
plaister, and a great deal of rubbish that fell from 
the top of the houseii and from the walls, which, 
together with the earth formerly imbibed with water, 
made a kind of a dry and barren soil. That place 
lying to the south,* and out of the reach of the 
w'ind and rain, besides the neighbourhood a 
granary^ \vas a most delightlul spot of ground for 
ants; and therefore they had made three nests 
there, without doubt for the same reason that men 
build cities in fruitful and convenient places, near 
springs and rivers. 

^ Having a mind to cultivat<j| some flowers, I 
took a view of that place, and removed a tulip out 
of the garden into that box; but casting my eyes 
upon the ants, continually taken up with a thou¬ 
sand cares, very inconsiderable with respect to us, 
but of the greatest importance lor them, they ap- 
^peared to me more worthy of my curiosity than all 
the flowers in the world. I tjuickly rcnioved the 
tulip, to be the admirer and restorer of that little 
commonwealth, 'i his w'as the only thing the^r 
wanted; for the policy and the order observed 
among tliein, arc move perfect than those ot the 
wisest republics; and therefore they have nothing 
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to fear, unless a new legislator sliould atl('inpt to 
change the form of their governmtjiit. 

‘ I made it my business to procure them all sorts 
of convetiiencies. I took out of the box every thiiii^ 
that might be troublesome to them; and frecpieut- 
ly visited my ants, and studied all their actions. 
Being used to go to bed very late, I went to see 
them work hi a moon-shiny night; and I did fre¬ 
quently get up in the night, to take a view of their 
labours, f always found some going up and down, 
and very busy: one would think that they never 
sleep. Every body knows that ants come out of 
their holes in the day-time, ^nd expose to the jun 
the corn, wdiich they keep under ground in the 
night. Those who have setfii ant-liillocks, have 
easily perceived those small heaps of corn about 
their nests. What surprised me at first was, that 
mji ants jiKj^rer brought out their corn, but in the 
night when the moon did shine, and kept it under 
ground in the day-time; wlikh was contrary to 
what 1 had seen, and saw still practised by tliose 
insects in other places. I quickly found out the 
reason of it: there was a pigeon-house not far from 
tlicnce: pigeons gnd birds would have eaten their 
corn, if they had brought it out in the day-time. 
It is highly probable they knew it by Ciiperienci*; 
and I frequently found pigeons and birds in that 
place, when I went to it in n morning. I quickly 
delivered them from thoiih robbers: 1 frighted the 
birds away wdth some pieces of paper tied to the* 
end of t string o^%r the window. As for the 
pigeons, I drove them away several times; and 
when they perceived that the place was more fre¬ 
quented than before, they never came to it Ugain, 
What is most admirable, and what 1 could hardly 
believe, if 1 did not know it by experience, is, 
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that those ants knew some days after tliat they had 
nollinig to fear, and began lo lay out tlicir corn in 
the sun. However, 1 pcrceivc3d that they were not 
fully convinced of being out of all danger; for they 
<lurst not bring out their provisions all at once, but 
by degrees, lirst in a small quantity, and without 
any great order, that they might quickly cai*ry them 
away, in cas<i of any misfortune, watching, and 
looking every vvay. At last, being f)ersuaded that 
they bad nothing to fear, they brought out all their 
corn, almost every day, and in good order, and 
carried it in at night. 

‘ 'Iliere is a straight hole in every ant’s nest, 
alN)iit half an inch de<‘p, and then it goes down 
sloping into a place’ wliove they have their maga- 
rine, which 1 take to be a difl’erent place from that 
uhere they rest and eat. For it is highly iinpro- 
bfible that an ant, which is a very cleanly insect, 
and throws out of her nest all the smulb remaiiiK of 
the corii on which she feeds, as I have observed a 
thousand times, would till up her magazine, and 
mix her corn with dirt and ordure. 

‘ Tlje corn, that is laid up by ants, would shoot 
under ground, if those insects did not take care to 
prevent it. ^i’hey bite off all tli« buds before they 
lay it up; and therefore the com that has^lain in 
their iiesft will produce nothing. Any one may 
easily make this experiment, and even plainly see 
that there is no bud in tlji^eir corn. But though the 
bud be bitten ofl‘, there remains another incoii- 
* venieiice, that corn must needs swell antj^rot under 
ground ; and therefore it could be of no use to the 
nourishment of ants: Those insects prevent that 
iuconyenii nee by their labour and industry, and 
contrive, tin; matter so, that corn will keep as dry 
in their nests as in our granaries. 
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‘ They gatlier many small particles of dry earth, 
which they bring every day out of their holes, and 
plac;e them round to heat them in tlie sun. Every 
unt brings a small particle of that earth in her 
pincers, lavs it by tiie hole, and then goes and 
fetches another. Thus, in less than a quarter of 
an hour, one may see a vast number of such small 

* V 

particles of dry earth, heaped round the liole. 
They lay their corn under ground upon that earth, 
and cover it with the same, 'riicy perform this 
work almost every day, during the heat of the sun ; 
and though the sun went troin the window about 
three or tour of tlie clock in the afternoon, they 
did not remove their corn and their panicles of 
earth, Ix'c aiise the ground was very hot, until the 
heat was o\er. 

‘ If any one should think that those animals 
should use sand, or small particles of brick or 
sttfne, rather than take so much pains about dry 
earth; I answer, that upon such an occasion no¬ 
thing can be more proper than earth heated in the 
sun. Corn does not keep upon sand: besides, a 
grain of corn that is cut, being deprived of its bud, 
would be filled with small sandy particles that could 
not easily come cut. To which I add, that sand 
consists of such small particles, that an ant coulcl 
not take them up one after another; an3 therefore 
those insects are seldom to be seen near rivers, or 
in a very sandy ground. ^ 

‘ As for the small particles of brick or stone, 
the Icast^jnoistness \^ould join them together, and! 
turn them into a kind of mastic, whic h those insects 
could not divide. 'Those particles sticking together 
could not come out of an ant's nest, and would 
spoil its syuiinetry. 
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* When ants have brought out those particles of 
earth, they bring out their corn aft<*r the same 
nmniier, aiul place it round the earth. 'I’lius one 
may see two heaps surrounding their hole, one of 
dry earth, and the other of corn; and then tliey 
fetch out a remainder of dry eartli, on which doubt¬ 
less their corn was laid up. 

‘ I’hose insects never go about this work but 
when the weather is clear, and the sun very hot. 

I observed, that those little animals having one 
day brought out their corn at eleven of tlie clock 
in "the forenoon, removed it, against their usual 
custom, before one in the afternoon. 'J'he sun 
bc^ng very liot, and sky very clear, 1 could per¬ 
ceive no reason for But half an hour after, the 
sky began to be overcast, and there fell a small 
rain, which the ants foresaw; whereas the Milan 
almanack had foretold there would be no rain upon 

that day. * 

* I have said before, that those ants which I , 
did so particularly consider, fetched their corn out 
of a garret. I went very frequently into that gar¬ 
ret. I'here was some old corn in it; and because 
every grain was not alike, I observed that they 

chose the best. • 

* I know, by several experiments, tha^ those 
little animals take great care to provide themselves 
with wheat when they can find it, and always pick 
ont the best; but they c an make shift without it. 
When they get no wheat, they take rye, oats, mil- 

' let, and even crumbs of br^ad; but sddom any 
barley, unless it be in a time of great scarcity, and 
when nothing else can be had. 

^ Being willing to be more particularly informed 
of their forecast and industry, I put a small heap 
of wheat in a corner of the room where they kept, 

VOL. will. Q 
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and to prevent their fetching corn out of the garret, 
I bhut up the window, and stopped all the holes. 
'J’hough ants are very knowing, J do not take them 
to be conjurers; and therefore they could not 
guess that I had put some corn in that room. I 
perceived for s(weral days tiiat they were very 
much perplexed, and went a great way to fetch 
their provisions. I was not willing for some time 
to make them more easy; for I had a mind to know 
whetlier they would at last find out the treasure, 
and see it at a great distance; and whether smell¬ 
ing enabled them to know what is good for their 
nouribhinent. Thus they were some time in great 
trouble, and took a great deal of pains. Tury 
went up and down a great way looking out for some 
grains of corn : they were sometimes disappointed, 
and sometimes they did not like their corn, after 
many long and painful excursions. IVliat appeared 
to'^^mc w^thiderfiil was, that none of tliem came 
home without bringing something; one Drought a 
grain of wheat, another a grain of rye or oats, or 
a particle of dry earth, if she could get nothing 
else. 

‘ The window, upon which those ants had made 
their settlement,** looked into a garden, and was 
two stH!>ries high. Some went to the farther end of 
tlie garden, others to the fifth story, m quest of 
some corn. It was a very hard journey for them, 
especially when they caane home loaded witli a 
pretty large grain of corn, which must needs be a 
heavy burden for arrant, and as much as she can! 
bear. The bringing of that grain from the middle 
.of the garden to the nest,‘took up four hours; 
whereby one may judge of the strength and pro¬ 
digious labour of those little animals. It appears 
fl'oin d^cnce, tliat an ant works as hard us a 
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who should carry a very heavy load on his shoulders 
almost every day for the space of four leagues. It 
is true, those insects do not take so much pains 
upon a flat ground : but then how great is the 
hardship of a poor ant, when she carries a grain of 
corn to the second story, climbing up a wall with 
her head downw^ards, and her backside upw^ards! 
None can have a true notion of it, unless they see 
those little animals at work in such a situation. 
The frequent stops they made in the most con¬ 
venient places, are a plain indication of their 
weariness. Some of them w’ere strangely perplex¬ 
ed^ and could not get to their journey's end. In 
such a case, the strongest ants, or those that are 
not so w'cary, having carried their corn to the 
nest, came down again to help them., Some are 
so unfortunate as to fall down with their load, 
when they are almost come home. When this Ij^ip- 
pens they seldom lose their corn, but' carry it up 
again. 

‘ I saw one of the smallest carrying a large grain 
of wheat with incredible pains. When she came 
to the box where the nest was, she made so much 
haste that she fell down with her load, after a very 
laborious march. Such an unlucky accident would 
have vext^ philosopher. I went down, an# found 
her with the same corn in her paws. She was 
ready to climb up again. The same misfortune 
happened to her three times. Sometimes she fell 
^in the middle of her way, and sometimes higher; 
but she never let go her ho4d, and wak not dis¬ 
couraged. At last her strength failed her: she 
stopt; and another ant helped her to carry her 
load, Avhich was one of the largest and finest grains 
of wheat that an ant can carry. It happens some¬ 
times, that a corn slips out of their paws when they 
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arc climbing up; they take hold of it again, when 
they can liiid it; otherwise they look for another, 
or take something else, being ashamed to return to 
. the nest without bringing something. Tliis I have 
experimented, by taking aw^ay the grain which they 
looked for. All those experiments may easily be 
made by any one that has patience enough; tliey 
do not require so great a patience as that of ants ; 
but few people are capable of it/ 


N*> 157. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 10,1713. 


Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways, and he wise. 

PROV. Vi. 6. 

It has been observed by writers of morality, that 
in order to quicken human industry, Providence 
has so** contrived it, that our daily fcio^ is not to 
be procured without much pains and labour. The 
chace of birds and beasts, the several arts of fisli- 
ing, with all the different .kinds of agriculture, are 
necessary scenes of business, and give employment^ 
to the greatest part cof mankind. If we look into 
the brute creation, we find all its individuals en« 
‘gaged in a painful and laborious way of life, to 
procure a necessary subsistence for themselves, or 
those that grow up under them. The preservation 
of their being is the whole business of it. An idle 
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man is tlieroforc a kind of moixster in the croiition. 
All nature is busy about him; every animal he sees 
reproaclics him, J,et such a man, who lies as a 
burden or dead weight upon the species, and ci»n- 
tribiiles nothing cither to the riches of the com- 
monwealth, or to the maintenance of himself and 
familv, consider tliat instinct with whkdi Pro\i- 
d( nee has enrh)we.d the ant, and bv which is exlii-' 
bited an example of industry lo rational cre^atures. 
Hi is is set forth under many surprising instances in 
the ])a])er of yesterday, and m the conclusion of that 
narrative, wliich is as follows: 

* Hiiis iny ants were forced to make shift for u 
livelihood, when 1 had shut up the garret, out of 
which they used to fetch their provisions. At last 
being sensible that ^t w^oiild be a long time before 
tliey could discover the small heap of corn, wbic.h 
1 had laid up lor them, 1 resolved to shew it to 
them. • 

‘ in order to know how far their industry could 
reach, I contrived an expedient, which had good 
success. Hie thing will appear incredible to those, 
w ho never considc^.red that all animals of the same 
kind, which form a society, are more knowing than 
others. I took one of the larggst ants, and threw 
Jier upon that small heap of wheat. Shg was so 
glad lo Iftid herself at liberty, that she ran aw ay to 
luir nest, without carrying off a grain; but she 
observed it: for au hour after all my ants had 
notice given them of such a provision; and 1 saw 
most of them very busy in carrying away, the f:oru I 
had laid up in the room. leave you to judge, 
whi'ther it may not be said, that they have a parti¬ 
cular way of communicating their knowledge to otl« 
anofher; for otherwise, how could they know', 
one or two hours after, that there was corn in tbut 

Q 3 
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place ? It was quickly exhausted; and I put in 
more, but in a small quantity, to know the true 
extent of their appetite or prodigious avariqp; for 
I make no doubt but they lay up provisions against 
the winter. We read it in holy scripture; a thou¬ 
sand experiments teach us the same; and I do not 
believe that any experiment has been made that 
shews the contrary. 

* I have said before, that there were tliree ants^ 
nests in that box of parterre, which formed, if I 
may say so, three ditfereut cities, governed by the 
same la\vs, and observing the same order, and the 
same customs. However there w'as this difference, 
that tlie inhabitants of one of 1 hose holes seemed lo 
be more knowing and industrious than their neigh¬ 
bours. 'rije ants of that nest* w^ere disposed in a 
better order; the corn was finer; they had a greater 
plenty of provisions; their nest was furnished 
witlitf more inhabitants, and they were bigger and 
stronger. It was the principal and the capital nest. 
Nay, I observed that those ants were distinguislied 
from the rest, and had some pre-eminence over 
them. 

‘ Though the box full of earth, where the ants 
liad made their settlement, was generally free from 
rain; yet it rained sometimes upon it, when a cer¬ 
tain wind l:>le\v. It was a great inconvenience for 
those insects. Ants are afraid of water; and when 
tliey go a great way in quest of provisions, and are 
surj^rised by the rain, they shelter themselves un¬ 
der some t^le, or something else, and do not come 
out until the rain is ovfcr. The ants of the princi¬ 
pal nest found out a wonderful expedient to keep 
out the rain: there was a small piece of a flat 
slate, whicli they laid over their nest in the day- 
iimbf when they foresaw it would rain^ and almost 
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every night. Above fifty of those little animals^ 
especially the strongest, surrounded that piece of 
slate, and drew it equally in a wonderful order. 
They removed it iii the morning; and nothing 
could be more curious than to see those little ani* 
mals about such a work. They had made the 
ground uneven about their nest, insomuch that the 
slate did not lie flat upon it, but left a free passage 
underneath. The ants of the two other nests did 
not so well succeed in keeping out the rain. They 
laid over their holes several pieces of old and dry 
plaister one upon the other; but they were still 
troubled with the rain, and the next day they took 
a ivorld of pains to repair the damage. Hence it 
is, that those insects are so frequently found under 
tiles, where they settle themselves to avoid the 
rain. 'J’heir nests are at all times covered with 
those tiles, without any incumbrance, and they lay 
out their corn and their dry earth in thC. sun abbut 
the tile^, as one may see every day. I took care 
to cover the two ant's nests that were troubled with 
the rain. As for the capital nest, there was no 
need of exercising my charity towards it. 

‘ M. de la Loubere says in his relation of Siam, 
that in a certain part of that kii^doin, which lies 
open to great inundations, all the ants mul*^ their 
settlementfe upon trees. No ants' nests are to be 
seen any where else. I need not insert heie what 
that author says about tl^ose insects: you may see 
his relation. 

• * Here follows a curious ^xperimentj* which I 

made upon the same ground, where I had three 
ants' nests. I undertook to make a fourth, and. 
went about it in the following maimer. In a 
corner of a kind of terrace, at a considerable dis¬ 
tance from the box, 1 found a hole swarming with 
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ants, much larger than all those I hud already 

seen; but they were not so well providf*d with 

corn, nor under so good a government. I nuido a 

hole in the box like that of an anf s nest^ and laid, 

as it were, the foundation of a new cit\\ After- 

* *• 

w^ards I got as many ants as 1 could out of the nest 
in the terrace, and put them into a bottle, to gi\e 
tlieiii a new habitation in my box; and been use 1 
was afraid they would return to th(3 terrace, 1 de¬ 
stroyed their old nest, pouring boiling waiter into 
the liolc, to kill those ants that reinaiued in it, 1 n 
the next place, I filled the new hole with the ants 
that were in the bottle; but none of them would 
*tay in it. "I'hey went away in less than two houirs ; 
w'hich made me believe, tliat it was impossible to 
to make a fourth settlement in my box. 

Two or three days after, going accidentally 
over the terrace, I was much surprised to see the 
antft’ nest fi^hich I had destroyed very artfully n - 
^ paired. I resolved then to destroy it entir(5ly, and 
to settle those ants in my box. IV) succeed in my 
design, I put some gun[)owder and brimstone into 
their liolc, and sprung a mine, whereby the whole 
nest was overthrown; and then 1 carried as many 
ants as I could got, into the place wiiich I design¬ 
ed for^hem. It happened to be a very rainy day, 
and it rained all night; and therefore th^y remain¬ 
ed ill the new hole all that time. In the morning 
W’luui the rain was over, ;nost of them went away 
to repair their old habitation ; but finding it ini- 
pnicticabt by reason of tlic smell of the powder* 
and brimstone, whicfi kills them, they came back 
again, and settled in the plaoc 1 had appointed fur 
them. They quickly grew acquaint! cl with their 
neighbours, and received from them all manner of 
assistance out of their holes. As for the inside of 
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their nest, none but themselves were concerned in 
it, uccording to the inviolable laws established 
among those animals. 

‘ An apt never goes into any other nest but her 
own; and if she should venture to do it, she would 
be turned out, and severely punished. I have often 
taken an ant out of one nest, and put her into ano¬ 
ther; biitslie quickly came out, being warmly pursued 
by two or three other ants. 1 tried the same experi¬ 
ment several times with the same ant; but at last 
the other ants grew impatient, and tore her to 
pieces. I have often frighted some ants with niy 
iiiigers, and pursued them as far as another hole, 
stepping all the passalges to prevent their going to 
their own nest. It ^as very natural for them to fly 
into the next hole. Many a man would not be so 
cautious, and would throw himself out of the 
windows, or into a well, if he were pursued by 
assassins. But the ants I am speaking of avdided 
going into any other hole but their own, and rather 
tried all other ways of making their escape. They 
never fled into another nest, but at the last extre¬ 
mity ; and sometimes chose rather to be taken, as 
I have often experienced. It is therefore an in¬ 
violable custom among those insects, not to go into 
any othe^hole but their own. They do not exercise 
hospitality; but they are very ready to help one 
another out of their holes. They put down their 
loads at the entrance o^ a neighbouring nest; and 
those that live in it carry them in. 

‘ They keep up a sort oi trade among them¬ 
selves; and it is not true that those insects are 
not for lending: I khow the contrary. They lend 
their, corn; they make exchanges ; they are always 
ready to serve one another; and I can assure y^u, 
that more time and patience would have enabled 
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me to observe a thousand things more curious and 
wotiderful than what I have mentioned. Tor in¬ 
stance liow they lend and recover loans; whether 
it be in the same quantity, or with usury : whether 
they pay the strangers that w'ork for them, &:c. I 
do not think it imjjossible to examine all those 
things: and it would be a great curiosity to know 
by what maxims they govern themselves. Perhaps 
such a knowledge miglit be of some use to us. 

* They are never attacked by any enemies in a 
body, as it is reported of bees. Their only fear 
proceeds from birds, which sometimes eat their 
corn when they lay it out in the sun ; l)ut they keep 
it under ground when they are afraid of thieves. 
It is said that some birds eat them; but I never 
saw any instance of it. They are also infested by 
small w'orms; but they turn them out and kill 
them. I observed that they punish those ants 
whicii probd-bly had been wanting to their duty; 
.nay, sometimes they killed them; which they did 
in the following manner. I’liree or four ants fell 
upon one, and pulled her several ways, until she 
was torn in pieces. Generally speaking they live 
■very quietly; from whence 1 infer that they have 
a very severe discipline among themselves, to keep 
so goodr an order; or that they are gT(‘,at lovers of 
peace, if they have no occ^asioii for any discipline. 

* Was there ever a greater union in any com¬ 
monwealth ? Every thing i.^ common among them ; 
which is not to be seen any where else. Bees, of 
which w'e tre told so tnany w^onderful things, have 
eacli of them a hole in their hives; their honey is 

^ at 

their owm; every bee minds'^ her ow'ii concf'rns. 
The same may be said of all other animals. 7’b<'y 
frequently light, to deprive one another of their 
portion. It is not so with ants; they have nulhing 
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of their own; a grain of corn which an ant carrie# 
home, is deposited in a common stock. It is not 
designed for her own use, but for the whole com¬ 
munity ; 'there is no distinction between a }>rivate 
and u common interest. An ant never works fur 
herself, but for the society. 

‘ Whatever misfortune happens to them, their 
care and industry find out a remedy for it; no¬ 
thing discourages them. If you destroy their nests, 
they will be rejraired in two days. Any body may 
easily see how difficult it is to drive them out of 
their habitations, without destroying the inhabi¬ 
tants ; for as long as there are any left, they will 
nnuntain their ground. 

* I hud almost fongot to tell you, sir, that mer¬ 
cury has hitherto proved a mortal poison for them; 
and that it is the most effectual way of destroying 
those insects. 1 can do something for them in«this 
ca.se: perhaps you will hear in a little time that I 
have reconciled them to mercury.' 
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Gncsstus bac Rhadamanthui babet dunnima rcgna , 
Cnmgatque^ auditque dsios ; subigitque fatcri 
JS^^e quis apud iuperos^furto latatui i/tanr, 

Diitulu in warn commmapiacula mortem. 

VIIIG. J£n, VI. 566> 

These arc the realms of unrelenting fate ; 

And awful Rhadamanthus rules the state. 

He hears and judges each comThittcd crime; 

Inquires into manner, place, and time. 

The conscious wretch must all his acts reveal. 

Loth to confess, unable to conceal, 

From ihc first moment of his vital breath. 

To the last hour of unrepenting death. llP-YDEN. 

I WAS yesterday pursuing the hint which I men¬ 
tioned in my last paper, and comparing together 
the industry of man with that of other creatures; 
in which I could not but observe, that notwith- 
standing we are olnliged by duty to keep ourselves 
in cons’tant employ, after the same manner as in¬ 
ferior animals arc prompted to it by instinct, w'c 
fall very short of them in this particular. We are 
here the more inexcusable, because there is a 
greater variety of business to which we may apply 
ourselves.” Reason t^pens to us a large field of 
affairs, which other creatures arc not capable of. 
B<‘asts of prey, and I believe all other kinds, in 
their natural state of being, divide their time be- 
action and rest. They are always at woik, 
or asleep. In short their waking hours are wholly 
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tjiken up ill seeking after their food, or in consu¬ 
ming it. 'J'lie Inunan species only, to the great 
reproach of our natures, arc filled with coinjilaint, 
that ‘ thg flay hangs heavy on them,' that * they 
do iu)t know what to do with themselves/ that 
‘ they are at a loss how to pass away tlieir time/ 
with many of the like shameful murmurs, which wo 
often fiiui in the inoudis of thosf^ who are stvlcd 
* rt'asoiiable licings/ How monstrous are such cn- 
})resbions among creatures, who have the labours 
of the mind, as well as those of the body, to furnish 
them with projier employments ? Who, besidfvs the 
business of their jiroper callings and prof(!Sbions, 
cifli apply themselves to the duties of religion, to 
meditation, to the reading of useful books, to dis¬ 
course ! In a w'ord, wdio may exercise themselves 
in the unbounded pursuits of knowledge and vir¬ 
tue, and every hour of their lives make themselves 
wiser or better than they were before ! • 

After having been taken up for some time in 
this course of thought, I diverted myself with a 
book according to my usual custom, in order to un¬ 
bend my mind before I went to sleep, 'iiic book 
I made use of on this occasion w^as Lucian, where. 
1 amused my thoughts for abc^it an hour among 
the dial titles of the dead, which in all pri^bability 
producea the following dream. 

I was conveyed, methought, into the entranco 
of the infernal regions, wdierc I saw Rhadamanthus, 
one of the judges of tlie dead, sealed in his tri¬ 
bunal. On his left-hand stgod the keej;er of Ere¬ 
bus, on the right the kcep<^r of Elysium. I was 
told he sat upon -women that day, there being 
several of the sex lately arrived who had not yet 
their mansions assigned them. T was surprisejJ to 
hear him ask every one of them the same question, 
VOL. xvm. i\ 
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namoly, ^ Wlmt they liad been doino: V Upon this 
question beini; proposed to th(‘ whole’ asseaiibly, 
they stared one \i])on another, as not knowing what 
to answer. He then interrt)guted each ot* tliem. 
separately. ‘ Madam,’ says he to the first 'i)f 
them, ‘ you have be(’n upon the earth above fifty 
years: wliat have you been doing there all this 
while?’ ‘ Doing 1' says she, ‘ really I do not know 
wliat I have, been doing ; 1 desire 1 may have time 
given iTKi to recollect.’ After about half an h(>iir’s 
pause sl)e told him, that she had been playing at 
crimp ; upon which H had am an thus bc’ekoned to 
the keeper on his left hand, to lake her into cus¬ 
tody. ‘ And you, madam,* f^ays the judge, ‘ tlvit 
look with such a soft and langnithing air; I think 
yon set out for this place in )’l>ur nine and twen- 
tietli year, and what have yi)u been doing all tliis 
while V ‘ I had a great deal of business on niy 
IkukJs,^ sayshe, * being taken up ifie first twelve 
years of my life, in dressing a jointed baby, and all 
the reniaiiiing ])art of it in reading j)h»ys and ro- 
niancojs.* * well,* sa^s he, ‘ you have em- 

])loyed your time to good purpose. Away with 
her!’ 'rhe. next was a plain Cftuntrywoman. ‘ Well, 
mistrcbs,' says llh^Klamantlnis, ‘ and wliat have 
you been doing ?* ‘ Ant please your worship,* says 
siie, ‘ l^fhd not live quite forty years; aifd in that 
time brouglU niy husband sefen daughters, made 
liiiri nine thousand cheeses, and left my eldest girl 
with him, to look alter his house in my ahseii<*e, 
and who, J^may venture to say, is as pn tty a house- 
w'lfe, as any in the • ef>uutry,* Khadamautluis 
sniiltd al tlie siinjilicity ot tin* good woman, and 
rodered tlu; keeper of Elysium tf) take In r into his 
eai(. * And yon, lair lady,* says he, ‘ what have 

yovf' been doing these five and thirty years ?* ‘ I 
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have been doing no hurt, I assure you, sir,' says 
she. ‘ That is well,’ said he ; * but what ^ot^d 
have you been tloiug r’ d lu lady was in great con- 
fuision aflliis (juestion, and not knowing what to 
answer, UjC two keepers lea])ed out to seize her at 
the sainc‘ time ; the one took hi'r by the hand to 
convey her to I'dysiuin, the other caught hold of 
In r to carry her away to Erebus. But llhadanian- 
ihus observing an ingenuous modesty in lier coun¬ 
tenance and behaviour, bid them both let her 
loose, and set her aside for a re-exaniination when 
he \va!> more at leisure. An old woman, of a 
j)[oud and semr look, })rcsentod herself at th(‘ bar, 
and being asked, vvlial she. liad bc(‘n doing ? 

‘ Truly,' says s1jc,«‘ 1 lived three score and ten 
years in a very wicked world, and was so angry at 
thfi bel’.aviour of a j)arcel of young flirts—tliat I 
passed most of my last years in eondemuini^ the 
follies of the times ; 1 was every day blaming the 
silly conduct of jieojile about im‘, in order to detei 
those I conversed with, from falling into the like 
errors and miscarriages.' ‘ Very well,' says 11 ha- 
daiiianthus, * but did you keep the same watchtul 
eye over your own actions truly,' says 

she, ‘ 1 was so taken up with publishing the faults 
of othcHfc, that 1 had no time to consider my own,^ 

‘ Madam,' saya llhadaiiiauthus, ‘ be pleased to 
file off to the left, and make room for the vener¬ 
able matron that stands behind you.' ‘ Old gen¬ 
tlewoman,' says he, ‘ 1 think you fourscore. 
You have heard the qucsti(^i, what have you been 
doing so long in the world ?' ‘ Ab, sir,' says she, ‘ I 
have been doing what I should not have done, but 
I had made a firm resolution to have changed my 
life, if I had not been snatched off by an unlifnely 
end/ ‘ Madam/ says he, ‘ you will please to fol- 
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low your leafierand spying another of the same 
age, interrogated her in the same form. I'o whieh 
the matron rej>lied, * 1 have b(.*en the wiie of a 
husband who was as dear to me in his old. age as in 
liis youth. I have been a mother, and very happy 
in rny rliildren, whom 1 endeavoured to bring up in 
every thing that is good. My eldest son is blest 
by the poor, and beloved by c\ery one that knows 
him. I lived within iny own family, and left it 
more wealthy than I found it.^ llhadamanthiis, 
who knew the value of the old lady, smiled upon 
her in sueh a manner, that the keeper of Elysium, 
who knew his office, reached out his hand to her. 
lie no sooner touched her but iier wrinkles vd- 
iiibhcd, her eyes sparkled, her rbeeks glowed with 
blushes, and she appeared in full bloom and beauty. 
A young w’oman observing that this officer, who 
conducted the hapj)y to Elysium, was so great a 
beautifier, Ibiigcd to be in his hands; hq that 
iiressing through the crowed, she was the next that 
api)earcd at the bar; and being asked what she 
had been doing the five and twenty years that she. 
had passed in the world, ‘ I have endeavoured, 
says she, ^ ever since 1 curne to years of discretion, 
to make myself Irfvely, and gain admirers. In 
order to it, I jiassed my liintj in bottling lyi May- 
dew, inventing white-washes, mixing colours, cut¬ 
ting out patches, consulting niy glass, siiiling niy 
complexion, tearing off my tuckc;r, sinking iriy 
&tays—^ llhadainanthus, without hearing her out, 
gave the sigfi to take hi'r off. Upon the approach 
of the keeper of Erebus her colour faded, her face 
wa^ puckered up with wrinkles, and her whole 

person lost in deformity. 

I v^as then surprised with a distant sound of a 
whole troop of females that came forward, laugh- 
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ing, singing, and dancing. I was very desirous to 
know tiie reception they would meet witli, and 
withal was very ap])reliensivc, that Jlhaduniantluis 
would spjyil their mirth: but at their Jiearer 
approach the noise grew so very great that it 
awakt'iied me. 

I lay some time, reflecting in myself on the 
oddness of this dream, and could not forbear ask¬ 
ing my own heart, what I was doing ? 1 answi’red 
myself, that 1 was writing Guardians. If my 
readers make as good use of this work as I desigu 
they should, I hope it will never be imputed to me 
as a work that is vain and unprofitable. 

t shall conclude this paper with recommending 
to them the same* short self-examination. If 
every one of them frequently lays his hand upon 
his heait, and considers what he is doing, it will 
check him in all the idle, or what is worse,^thc 
vicious moments of life, lift up his mind when it 
is rumiiiig on in a series of indifferent actions, and 
encourage him when he is engaged in those which 
arc virtuous and laudable. In a word, it w-ill very 
much alleviate that guilt wliich the best of men 
liave reason to acknowledge in their daily confes¬ 
sions, of ‘ leaving undone those^things which they 
ought to have done, and of doing those^ things 
which they ought not to have done/ (|3r* 
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Prasens *vel two tottcrc de gradu 
M.ortalt cor^'USy vei sup^rhos 
yaicrejuncnbui Uiumpboi, 

IIOH. 1 Ovl. xxitv. 2. 

Whose force is strong, and quick to raise 
The losvest to the higlicst place; 

Or with a wondhous tall ^ 

To bring the haughty lower, 

And turn ptoud triumphs to a Ipneral. CllEECH. 

^ SIR, 

‘ IIjiviNG *’*ead over your paper of Tiicsdiiy Just, 
in whicli you recommend the purbuitb of \\isd()m 
’and knowledge to those of the fair sex, who have 
much time lying upon their hands, and among 
other motives make use of this, that several 
women, thus accomplished, have raised themselves 
by it to conslderaj^de posts of honour and fortune: 
I shall beg leave to give you an instance of this 
kind, which many now living can testify *1110 truth 
of, and which I can assure you is matter of fact, 

* About twelve years ago I was familiarly ac¬ 
quainted with a gentleman, vvlio was in a post that 
brought lira a yearly revenue, sufficient to live very 
handsomely upon. He had a wife, and no child 
but a daughter, whom he bred up, as I thought, 
too high fur one that could expect no other fortune 
than such a one as her father could raise out of Ihe 
in£omc of his place; which as they managed it w'as 
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scarcr sufTicicnt for their ordinary cxpences. Miss 
lictty had always the bc&t sort of clothes, and was 
hardly allowed to keep company but with those 
al;o\e hej* rank; so that it w'as no wonder she grew 
j)n)ud and haughty tow^ards those she looked upon 
us her inferiors. 'I’here lived by them a barber who 
had a danghte.r about miss's age, that could speak 
Freiicli, iiad read several books at her leisure hours, 
iiiid WHS a perfect mistress of lier needle, and in all 
kinds of female manufacture. Slie was at the same 
time a pretty, modest, witty girl. She was hired 
to come to miss an hour or two every day, to talk 
I'l eiicli with her, and leach lier to work ; but miss 
always treated her with great contempt; and wl)cn^ 
Molly gave her any advice, rejected it with scorn. 

‘ About the same time several young fellows 
made their addresses to miss Bi'tty, who had in- 
deid a great deal of wit and beauty, bad they not 
been infi cted with so much vanity aiid self^fcon- 
ceit. Among tlie rest was a plain sober young 
man, who loved her almost to distraction. His 
pa‘ision w as the common talk of the neighbourhood, 
who used to be often discoursing of Mr. T— * *s 
angel, for that was the name he always gave her in 
uidinary conversation. As his circumstances were 
very indifferent, he being a younger brotliifr, Mrs. 
Hetty rejected him with disdain. Insomuch that 
the }ounginan, as is usual among those who are 
ciosstd in love, put himself aboard the Hect, with 
a resolution to seek his fortune, and forget his 
’ mistress. This was very h^)py for hi^j, for in a 
very few years, being concerned in several captures, 
he brought home witii liini an estate of about twelve 
thousand pounds. 

‘ iMean while days and years went on, miss lijed 
high, and learnt but little, most of her time being 
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rm])loycd in reading plays and practising to dance, 
in winch she arrived at great perfection. When of 
a sudden, at a change of ministry, her fatlicr lost 
liis place, and was forced to leave London, where 
he could no longtT live upon the foot he had for¬ 
merly done. Not many years after I was told the 
poor gcnlleinan was dead, and had left his widow 
and daughter in a very desolate condition, but I 
could not learn where to tind theni, though I made 
what inquiry 1 could; and I must own, I iinmc- 
diaiely suspected tlieir pride would not sutVer them 
to be seen or relieved by any of their former ac¬ 
quaintance. I had left inquiring after them for 
some years, when I happened, not long ago, aS I 
was asking at a house for a gentleman 1 iiad some 
business with, to be led into a parlour by a hand¬ 
some young woman, who I presently fancied was 
thiit very daughter 1 had so long sought in vain. 
JNly Suspicion incieased, when 1 observed her to 
blush at the sight of me, and to avoid, as much as 
possible, looking upon, or speaking to me; “ IMa- 
dam,'' said I, arc not you j\lrs. Such-a-one V* 
At which words the tears ran down her checks, 
and she wmuld fain have retired without giving me 
an answer; but 1 Stopped her, and being to w'ait a 
while fqr the gentleman I v/as to sj)eak to, I re¬ 
solved not to lose this opportunity of satisfying my 
curiosity. I could not well discern by her dress, 
which was genteel, though not line, whether she 
was the mistress of the house, or only a servant; 
but suppoViiig her to^ be the first, “ I am glad, 
madam," said 1 , after having long inquired after 
you, to have so happily met with you, and to find 
you mistress of so fine a place." I’hese words were 
likf to have spoiled all, and threw her into such a 
4lisorder| that it was some time before she could 
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recover liersclf; but as soon as she was able to 
fc>))eak, “ Sir," said she, “ you are mistaken; I urn 
but a servant." IJer voice fell in these last words, 
and slie burst again into tears. I was sorry to have 
Oi casioned in her so much grief and confusion, and 
said what I could to comfort her. “ Alas, sir," 
said she, “ my condition is much better than I 
deserve, 1 have the kindest and best of women for 
my mistress. 8he is wife to the gentleman you 
come to sjieak withal. You know her very well, 
and have often seen her with me." To make my 
story short, I found that my late friend's daughter 
was now a servant to the barber's daughter, whom 
she liad formerly treated so disdainfully. The gen¬ 
tleman at whose liouac I now was, fell in love with 
Moll, and being master of a great fortune, married 
her, and lives with her as happily, and as much to 
his satisfaction as he could desire. He,treats her 
with all the friendship and respect possible, but not 
with more than her behaviour and good qualities 
deserve. And it was with a great deal of pleasure 
I heard her maid dwell so long upon her com¬ 
mendation. She informed me, that after her father’s 
death, her mother and she lived for a while toge¬ 
ther in great poverty. But her mother’s spirit 
could not b^ar the thoughts of asking relief 3f any 
of her owm, or her husband’s acquaintance, so 
they retired from all their friends, until they were 
providentially discovered by this new-married wo- 
yiaii, who heaped on them favours upon favours. 
Her mother died shortly after, who, while she lived, 
was better pleased to see her daughter a beggar, 
than a servant; but bc'ing freed by her death, she 
was -taken into this gentlewoman's family, where 
she now lived, though much more like a friend or Jrf 
cuinpaiiioii, than like u servant. 
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‘ I went homo full of this strange adventure; 
and about a week after chancing to be in conij)any 
with iMr. T. the rejected lover, whom I mentioned 
in the beginning of iny letter, 1 told him’the whole 
story of his angel, not (luestioning but he would 
feci on this occasion, the usual pleasures of a re¬ 
senting lover, wIk'ji lie hears that fortune has 
avenged him of the cruelty of his mistress. As I 
was recounting to liim at large these se^veral parti^ 
culars, 1 obser\ed that he covered his face with 
his hand, and that his breast h(*aved as though it 
would have bursted, which 1 took at lirst to have 
been a tit of laughter; but upon lifting up his head, 

I saw his eyes all red with weejiing. He forced a 
smile at the end of my story,' and we parted. 

‘ About a forlnighl after I received from him the 
following letter. 

‘ DEAR SIR, 

M AM infinitely obliged to you for 
bringing me news of my angel. 1 liiive since mar¬ 
ried her, and think the low circumstances she was 
reduced to a piece of good luck to both of us, 
since it has ([uitw removed that little pride and 
vanity which was tiie only part of her character 
that 1 disliked, and given me an opportunity of 
shewing her the constant and sincere affection 
which I professed to her in the time of her pros¬ 
perity. 

1^. ^ Yours, 


R. T/ 
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Sohventur risu tabula^ tu mhiui ahWii^ 

ilOll. 2 Sat. i. vcr. ult. 

IMITATED. 

My lords the judges laugh, and youVe dismiss'd. 

POPE. 

Feom writing the history of lions, I lately went off' 
to tli;il of ants ; but to iriv great surprise, 1 find 
that sonic of my good readers have lakeii this last 
to he a work of invimtion, winch was only a j)lain 
narrative of matter of fact. They v/il] several of 
them have it that niy last Thursday at^d Friday 
papers ^ivv full of concealed satire, and that I have 
attack(’d })eo})l(! in the shape of pismires, whom I 
durst not meddle with in the shape of men. I 
must confess that I wTite with fear and trembling, 
ever since that ingenious person the Examiner, in 
his little pamphlet, which was to i^ake way for one 
of his following papers, found out treason ^in the 
word (wpcci. 

But I shall, for the future, leave my friend to 
manage the controversy in a separate work, being 
unwilling to fill with disjfmtes a paper which was 
undertaken purely out of good*will to my ^.ountry- 
Dien. I must therefore dechire*that those jealousies 
and suspicions, which liave been raised in some 
weak minds, by means* of the two above-mentioned * 
discourses coucerning ants or pismires, are altogc* 
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ther groundless. There is not an emmet in all 
that whole narrative who is eitlicr whig or tory; 
and I could wish, that the individuals of all parties 
among us, had the good of their country at heart, 
and endeavoured to advance it by the baine spirit 
of frugality, justice, and mutual henovolcncc, as 
are visibly exercised by the members of those little 
commonwealths. 

After this sliort preface, I shall lay before my 
reader a letter or two which occubioned ii. 

^ MR. IRONSIDE, 

‘ I HAVE laid a wager with a friervl of 
mine about the pigeons that used to p(’ck uj) the 
corn which belonged to the ‘ants. I say that by 
these pigeons you mean the Palatines. lie will 
needs have it that they were the*I)utcli. AVe both 
agAje that<-he papers upon the strings wcrepanijih- 
lets, Examiners, and the like. We beg you will 
satisfy us in this particular, because the wager is 
very considerable, and you will much oblige two 
of your 

Daily PtEADEUs.' 

* ^OLD IRON, 

‘ Why so rusty? wdll you Aover leave 
your innuendoes ? Do you think it hard to tiiid out 
who is the tulip in your last Thursday's ])uper ? 
Or can you imagine that three nests of ants is such 
a disguiSfe, that thg plainest reader cannot seef 
three kingdoms through it ? The blowing up of a 
.neighbouring settlement, where there was a rare 
of poor beggarly ants, under a worse form of go- 
\ernment, is not so difTicult to be explained as 
you imagine, Dunkirk is not yet dcmoIibUedu 
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Your ants arc enemies to rain, arc they ! Old 
Birmingham, no more of your ants, if you don't 
intend to stir up a nest of hornets. 

. Will. Wast.^ 


* DEAR GUARDIAN, 

‘ Calling in yesterday at a cofle?e» 
house ill the cit}', 1 saw a very short, corpulent, 
angry man reading your paper about the ants. I 
observed that he recldened and swelled over every 
scntejice of it. After having perused it through¬ 
out, he laid it' down upon the tabic, called the 
wj^man of the coflee^house to him, and asked her 
in a magisterial voice, if she knew what she did in 
taking in sucli jiap^rs ! The w’onian was in such a 
confusion, that 1 thought it a piece of charity to 
interpose in her behalf, and asked him w'^hether he 
had found any thing in it of danger 5 >us im[rf)rt ? 
“ Sir,’i said he, “ it is a republican paper from 
one end to the other, and if the author had his de- * 
serts"— lie here grew so exceeding choleric and 
fierce, that he could not proceed ; till after having 
recovered himself, he laid his finger upon tlie fol¬ 
lowing sentence, and read it ^with a very stern 
voice—“ Though ants afe very knowing,^! don't 
take thein to be conjurers: and thereiore they 
could not guess that 1 had put some corn in that 
room. I perceived for several days that they were 
very much perplexed, ^and went a great Avay to 
fetch their provisions. I was not willing for some 
time to make them more ei^fey: for 1 had a mind 
to know whether they w'ould at last find out the 
treasure, and see it at a great distance, and whe- 
thiT’ smelling enabled them to know what is good 
for their nourishment,'' Then throwing the pafer 
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upon the table—‘‘ Sir/' says he, these things are 
not to be sutVered—1 would engage out of this sen¬ 
tence to draw up an indictment that/'—He here 
lost his voice a second lime in the extremity of his 
rage ; and the whole company, who were all of 
them lories, bursting out into a sudiJen laugh, he 
threw down his penny in great wrath, and retired 
with a most formidable frown. 

‘ This, sir, 1 thought fit to acquaint 3^011 with, 
that you may make what use of it you }>lease. 1 
only wish that you would sometimes diversif 3 ^ y’oiir 
papers w^ith many other pierces of natural l)islory, 
whether of insects or animals ; this being a subject 
which the most common reader is capable of und?r- 
stajK-iing, and whicli is very diverting in its nature ; 
b(?sides that, it highly redoun'ds to the praise of 
that Being who has inspired the several parts of 
the sensitive world with such wonderful and dif- 
ferei t kinds,of instinct as enable them to provide 
for themselves, and preserve their species in tliat 
state of existence wdierein they are ])laced. lliere 
is no party concerned in speculations of this nature, 
which, instead of inflaming those unnatural heats 
that prevail among us, and take up most of our 
thoughts, may divert our minds to subjects that 
are useful, and suited * to reasonable creatures. 
Dissertations of this kind are the more proper for 
your purpose, as they do not require any depth of 
mathematics, or any previous science to qualify 
the reader for the understanding of them. To this 
I might add, that it is a shame tor men to be igno¬ 
rant of these worlds of w'ondors which are transact¬ 
ed in the midst of them, and not be acquainted 
with those objects which are every where before 
their eyes. To this I further might add, that seve- 
rarare of opinion^ there is no oilier use in many. 
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of thes?o creatures than to furnish matter of con¬ 
templation and wonder to those inhabitants of the 
earth, who are its only creatures that arc capable 
of it. 

I am, Sir, 

Your constant reader, 

and humble servant/ 

After having presented my reader with this set 
of letters which are all upon the same subject, I 
shall here insert one that has no relation to it. 
But it has always been riiy maxim never to refuse 
gying out of rny way to do any honest man a ser¬ 
vice, especially when I have an interest in it 
myself. • 

‘ MOST VENERABLE NESTOR, 

* A s you are a person tlftit ver;^ emi¬ 
nently distinguish yourself in the promotion of the 
public good, I desire your friendship in signifying 
to the town what concerns the greatest good of 
life, health. 1 do assure you, sir, thercj is in a 
vault under the Exchange in Conihill, over against 
Pope^s-hcad-alley, a parcel o# French wines, full 
of the seeds of good hutnour, chccrfuliiess, and 
friendly*mirth. I have been told, the learned of 
our nation agree, there is no such thing as bribery 
in liquors; therefore I shall presume to send you 
of it, lest you should think it inconsistent with in¬ 
tegrity to recommend wha^you do no?understand 
by experience. In the mean time please to insert 
this, that every man may judge for himself. 

I am, Sir, &c/ 
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^Incoctum generoio pectus honesto. P£RS. Sat. IL 74. 

A genuine virtue of a vigorous kind, 

Pure )u the last recesses of the mind. DRYDEN. 

Every principle that is a motive to good actions 
ought to be encouraged, since men are of so dif¬ 
ferent a make, that the same principle does not 
work equally upon all minds. AVhat some men are 
prompted to by conscience, duty, or religion, which 
are only dilierent names for the same thing, others 
are ijpompted to by honour. 

The sense of honour is of so fine and delicate a 
nature, that it is only to be met with in minds 
whicli are naturally noble, or in such as have been 
cultivated by good examples, or a refined educa¬ 
tion. This paper tlierefore is chiefly designed for 
those who by means of any of these advantages 
arc, or ought to actuated by this glorious prin¬ 
ciple. • 

But as nothing is more pernicious than a princi¬ 
ple of action, when it is misunderstood, I shall 
consider honour with respe^ to three sorts of men. 
First of alE witli regard to those who have a right 
notion of iu Secondly, with regard to those wdio 
have a mistaken notion of it. And thirdly, with 
regard to those who treat it* as chimerical, and 
turn it into ridicule. * • 

lA^the first place, true honour, though it be a 
different principle from religion, is that which pro- 
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duces the same effects. The lines of action, thoui^h 
drawn from different j^arts, terminate in the same 
point. Religion embraces virtue, as it is enjoined 
by the hv'vs of God ; honour, as it is graceful to 
human nature. The religious man fears, the man 
of honour scorns to do an ill action. The latter 
considers vice us something that is beneath him, 
the otlu r as sometliiug that is offensive to tlie 
Divine Being. 'Fho one as what is unbecoming, 
the other as what is forbidden. Thus Seneca speaks 
in the natural and genuine language of a man of 
honour, when he declares that were there no God 
to see or punish vice, lie would not commit it, 
because it is of so mean, so base, and so vile a 
nature. 

1 shall conclude tliis head with the description 
of honour in the part of young Juba: 

* Honour’s a sacred tie, the law of kinjfj., 

The*noble mind’s distinguishing perfection. 

That aids and strengthens virtue where it meets her. 

And imitates her action;> w'here she is not. 

It ought not to be sported with ——’ CATO. 

In the second place, we are to consider those 
who have mistaktm notions of hi^nour. And these 
are such as establish any thing to themselves for a 
point of honour, which is contrary either to the 
laws of God, or of their country; who think it 
more honourable to revenge than to forgive an in¬ 
jury ; who make no srru])le of telling a lie, but 
would put any man to death that accufMJs them of 
it; who are more careful to ^uard their reputation 
by their courage, than by their virtue. True forti¬ 
tude is indeed so becoming in human nature, that 
he who wants it scarce deserves the name of a 
but we find several who so much abusc/(ui& 
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notion, that they place the whole idea of honour 
ill a kind of brutal courage; by which means we 
have had many among us who have called them¬ 
selves men of honour, that w^ould have be'eii a dis- 
grace to a gibbet. In a word, the man who sacri- 
hces any duty of a reasonable creature to a pre¬ 
vailing mode or fashion, who looks upon any thing 
as honourable that is displeasing to his Maker, or 
destructive to society, who thinks liimself obliged 
by this principle to the practice of some \irtues and 
pot of others, is by no means to be reckoned among 
true men of honour. 

Timogeues was a lively instance of one actuated 
by false honour. Timogencs would smile at a 
man’s jest who ridiculed his Maker, and at the 
same time run a man through”the body that spoke 
ill of his friend. Timogenes would have scorned 
to have betrayed a secret, that was intrusted with 
him? thougii the fate of his country depended upon 
the discovery of it. Timogenes took away'the life 
* of a young fellow in a duel, for ha\ ing spoken ill 
of Belinda, a lady w^hom he himself had seduced 
in her youth, and betrayed into w ant and ignominy. 
'I'o close his character, Timogenes, after having 
ruined several por>r tradesmen’s families who had 
trusted, him, sold his estate to satisfy his credi¬ 
tors; but, like a man of honour, dispos^ed of all 
the money he could make of it, in the paying oft* 
his play debts, or, to spcj^k in his own language, 
his debts of honour. 

In the diird pla<‘e, we are to consider those per¬ 
sons, who treat this principle as chimerical, and 
turn it into ridicule. Men who are professedly of 
no honour, are of a more profligate and ahandor^ed 
injure than even those wlio are actuated by false 
iioiX'Jiis of it, as there are more hopes of a heretic 
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than of an atheist. These sons of infamy consider 
honour with old Syphax, in tlie play before men- 
tioned, as a fine imaginary notion that leads astray 
young unexperienced men, and draws them into 
xeal mischiefs, while they are engaged in the pur¬ 
suits of a shadow. These are generally persons 
who, in Shakspeare’s phrase, ‘ are worn and hack¬ 
neyed in the ways of menwhose imaginations are 
grown callous, and have Install those delicate sen- 
liinents which are natural to minds that are inno¬ 
cent and undepraved. Such old battered nns- 
creants ridicule every thing as romantic that comes 
in competition with their present interest, and treat 
th«»se persons as visicnaries, who dare stand up in 
a corrupt age for wluit has not its immediate re¬ 
ward joined to it. * The talents, interest, or ex¬ 
perience of such men, make them very often use¬ 
ful in all parlies, and at all times. But whatever 
wealth and dignities they may arrive atj* they o'jght 
to con^der, that every one stands as a blot in the 
annals of his country who arrives at the temple of 
honour by any other way than through that of 
virtue. 
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Proprmm hoc eae prudentia^ conclllare silt atti^nos bomnunt^ et ad usus 
suos adjuTigcre. Ci(XRO« 

The art of prudence lies in gaining the esteem of the world> and 
turning ii to a man's own advantage. 

I WAS the other day in company at iny l^^Iy 
Lizard’s, when there came in among us their cousin 
Tom, who is one of those country squires that set 
up for plain honest gentlemen who speak their 
minds, Tom is in short a lively inqnident clowm, 
and •has \vit> enough to have made him a pleasant 
^ companion, had it been polished and rectffied by 
good manners. Tom had not been a quarter of ai^ 
hour with us, before he set every one in the com¬ 
pany a blushing, by some blunt question, or un¬ 
lucky observatiem. lie asked the Sparkler if her 
wit had yet got Aier a husband; and told her 
eldest sifter she looked a little wan under the eyes, 
and that it was time for her to look about her, if 
she did not design to lead apes in the other world. 
The good lady Lizard, who sufters more than her 
daughters on such an occasion, desired her cousin 
Thomas w^lh a smile, not to be so severe on his re¬ 
lations ; to which the booby replied, with a rude 
country laugh, ‘ If I be not *niistaken, aunt, you 
were a mother at fifteen, and wliy do you exjiQct 
th^ your daughters should be maids till five and 
tw^ty!' 1 endeavoured to divert the discourjse; 
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when without taking notice of what I said, ^ Mr. 
Ironside/ says he, ‘ you fill my cousins^ heads with 
your fine notions, as you call them ; can }ou teach 
them to make a pudding I must confess he put 
me out of countenance with his rustic raillery, so 
that I made some excuse, and left the room. 

This fellow's behaviour made me reflect on the 
usefulness of complaisance, to make all conversa¬ 
tion agreeable. This, though in it.^lf it be scarce 
reckoned in the number of moral virtues, is that 
which gives a lustre to every talent a man can be 
posses! of. It was Plato's advice to an unpolished 
writer, that he should sacrifice to the Graces. In 
the same manner I would advise every man of 
learning, who would not appear in the world a mere 
scholar or philosopher, to make himself master of 
the social virtue which I have here mentioned. 

Complaisance renders a superior ajpiable,tan 
ecjual agreeable, and an inferior acceptable. It 
smooths distinction, sweetens conversation, and 
makes every one in the company pleased with 
himself. It produces good nature and mutual 
benevolence, encourages the timorous, sooths the 
turbulent, humanises the fierce, ^nd distinguishes 
a society of civilized persons from a confusion of 
savages. Jin a word, complaisance is a virlfle that 
blends all orders of men together in a friendly in¬ 
tercourse of words and actions, and is suited to 
that equality in human ‘"nature wliich every one 
«ought to consider, so far as is consisten^with the 
order and economy of the wosld. 

If we could look into the secret anguish and af¬ 
fliction of every man's heart, we should often find* 
that more of it arises from little imaginary dis¬ 
tresses, such as checks, frowns, contradictious, 
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pressions of contempt, and (wbat Shukspeare 
reckons among other evils under the sun) 

‘ . . The proud man’s contumely, , 

The insolence of olBce, and the spurns 

That paiicnt merit of the unworthy takes/ 

than from t!ie more real pains and calamities of 
life. The only method to remove these imaginary 
distresses as much us possible out of human life, 
would be the universal practice of such an inge¬ 
nuous complaisance, 'as I have been here descri¬ 
bing, which, as it is a virtue, may be defined to be, 

• a constant endeavour to please those wdion^ we 
converse with, so far as we may do it innocently.' 

1 shall here add, that I know nothing so eflectual 
to raise a man's fortune as complaisance ; wliit li 
recommends more to the favour of the great, than 
wit* knowledge, or any otlner talent whatsoeAcr. 

1 find this consideratirm veiy [)rettily illustrated 
by a little wild Arabian tale, which 1 shall iiere 
abridge, for the sake of my reader, after having 
again warned him, that I do not recommend to 
him such an impertinent or vicious complaisance 
as is not consistent with honour and integrity. 

* Schacabac, being reduced to great poverty,, 
and having eat nothing for two days together, made 
a visit to a noble Barmecide in Persia, vvho was 
very hospitable, but withal a great humourist* 
'The Barmecide was sitting at his table that seemed 
ready covered for an entertainment. Upon hear-* 
iiig Schacahac’s conf^^laint, he desired him to sit* 
down and fall on. lie then, gave him an .empty 
*plate, and asked him how he liked his rice-soup* 
l^diacabac, who was a man of wit, and resolved to 
cc^Mply with the Barmecide in all his humours, 
told him it was admirable, and at the same time, 
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in imitation of the other, lifted up the empty spoon 
to his mouth with great ph'asnrc. 'J’lie llurnioeide 
then asked liim if lie ever saw whiter bread ? Scha- 
ciibac, who saw neither bryad nor meat, “ if I did 
not like it* you may l)e sure,’' says he, I should 
not cat so hearliiy of it/' You oblige me 
mightily," replied the Harniecidp, pray let me 
help you to (Ins leg of a goose." Sehacabac reached 
out his plate, and reeeiv(;d nothing on it with great 
cheerfulness. As )i(' was eating very heartily on 
this imagiiiarv goose, and crying up the sauce to 
the skies, t!u; iiarniecide dCsiied him to keep a 
roriKT of his stomacli for a roasted lamb fed with 
pisUcho nuts, and after having called for it, as 
thougli it had really been served up, “ here is a 
disli," says he, ** th?it you will see at nobody's 
table hut my own." Scliaeabac was wonderfully 
delighted with the taste of it, “ wliiclj is like no¬ 
thing," says lie, “ I ever eat bcfore.'i Sevtral 
other nfee dishes were served up in idea, which 
hoth of tlirin eonunended, and feasted on after 
(he same manner. This was followed by an invi¬ 
sible dessert, no part of which delighted Sehacabac 
FO much as a certain loiienge, which the Barnmcide 
told him was a sweet-meat of hjii own invention. 
Schacabac at length being courteously reproached 
by the Bifrmecide, that he had no stomacli, and 
that he cat nothing, and at the same time being 
tired with moving bis jaws up and down to no pur¬ 
pose, desired to be excused, for that really he \vas 
*so full he could not €'at a bit more. Come 
then," says the Barmecide, * the cloth sliall bo 
removed, and you shall taste of my wines, which 
I n\ay say, without vanity, are the best in Persia,"* 
He then filled both their glasses out of an em^v 
decanter, Schacabac would have excused himjpf 
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from drinkiniT so much at once, because be said 
he was a little quarrelsome in his’ liquor ; however 
being prest to it, he pretended to take it off, having 
before-hand praised the colour, and afterwards the 
flavour. Being plied wdlh two or three other ima¬ 
ginary bumpers of difl’ercnt wines, equally delicious, 
and a little vexed with his fantastic treat, he pre¬ 
tended to grow flustered, and gave the Barmecide 
a good box on the ear, but immediately recovering 
himself, “ Sir,'^ says he, I beg ten thousand 
pardons, but I told you before, that it was my mis¬ 
fortune to be quarrelsome in my drink.'' The Bar¬ 
mecide could not but smile at the humour of his 
guest, and, instead of being angry at him, “ I find,"^ 
says he, thou art a complaisant fellow, and de- 
servest to be entertained in my house. Since thou 
canst accommodate thyself to my humour, we will 
now eat together in good earnest." Upon which 
calling for '^is supper, the rice soup, the goose, the 
pistacho lamb, the several other nice dishes, with 
the dessert, the lozenges, and all the variety of 
Persian wines were served up successively, one 
after another; and Schacabac was feasted in 
realily with those very things which he had before 
been entertained r/ith in imagination. 
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N“163. TIlURSDAY,SEFrEMBERl7, 1713. 


— ■ — ' ■■ - wherum eit aliena vivere quadra. 

JIjV. Sat, V, ver. S, 

ITow wretched he, by cruel fortune crost. 

Who never dines, but at another’s cost. 

When I am disposed to give myself a day's rest, 

I order the liou to b6 opened, and search into that 
magazine of intelligence for such letters as are to 
my purpose. The first I looked into comes to me 
from one who is chaplain to a great filmily. ^IJe 
treats himself in the beginning of it, after such a 
manner, as I am persuaded that no man of sense 
would treat him. Even the lawyer and the phy¬ 
sician to a man of quality, expect to be used like 
gentlemen, and much more may any one of so su¬ 
perior a profession. I am by nu^meiins for encou¬ 
raging that dispute, whether the chaplain •or the 
master ofithe house be the better man, and the 
more to be respected. The two learned authors. 
Doctor IlicKes, and Mr. Collier, to whom 1 might 
add several others, are to be excused, if they have 
• carried the point a little too high in favbur of the 
chaplain, since in so corrupt &n age as that we live 
in, the popular opinion runs so far into the other 
extreme. The only controversy, between the* 
patron and the chaplain, ought to be which sho^l 
promote the good designs and interests of 
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other most, and for my own part, I thiiik it is the 
Iitj))piObt ciiviunstance in a great ('stale or title, 
that it (pialilies a man for choosing out of such a 
learned and valuable body of men as UkU of the 
Kngljsh clergy, a friend, a spiritual guide, and a 
coinj)anion. 'I'he letter 1 have received, from one 
of this order, is as follows. 

* MR. GUARDIAN, 

* I HOPE you will not only indulge me 
in the liberty of two or three questions, but also in 
the solution of them. 

‘ I have had the honour* many years of b^dng 
rhajdain in a noble family, and of being accounted 
the highest servant in the house, either out of re¬ 
spect to iiiy cloth, or because 1 lie in the uj)per- 
iiiost garret. 

‘^Whilst^my old lord lived, his table was always 
adorned with useful learning and innocent mirth, 
as well as covered with plenty. I was not looked 
upon as a piece of furniture fit only to sanctify 
and garnish a feast, but treated as a gentleman, 
and gonci ally desired to fill up the conv(;rsalion an 
hour after 1 hach done my duty. But now my 
young Jord is come to the estate, I find 1 am looked 
iij)on as a censor morum^ an obstacle to *mirth and 
talk, and suffered to retire constantly with “ Pros¬ 
perity to the church” in my mouth. I declare so¬ 
lemnly, sir, that I have heard nothing from all the 
fine gentlemen who visit us, more remarkable, for 
lialf a year, than that one young lord was seven 
times drunk at Genoa, and another had an affair 
with a famous courtesan at Venice. 1 have lately 
t|ien the liberty to stay three or four rounds be- 
id the church, to see what topics of discourse 
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they went upon, but to my great surprise, have 
linrtllv heard a word all the time besides the toasts, 
'^J hen they all stare full in rny face, and shew all the 
actions of uneasiness till I am gone. Immediately 
upon my depaiture, to use the words in an old 
comedy, “ I find by the noise they make, that they 
had a mind to be private.^' I am at a loss to ima¬ 
gine what conversation they have among one ano¬ 
ther, which I may not be present at; since I love 
innocent mirth as much as any of them, and am 
shocked with no freedoms whatsoever, which are 
consistent with Christianity, I have, with much 
ado, maintained my post hitherto at the dessert, 
an3 every day eat tart in the face of my patron; 
but how long I shalUbe invested with this privilege 
I do not know. For the servants, who do not see 
me supported as I was in my old lord’s time, begin 
to brush very familiarly by me, and thrust asic)^ my 
chair, ;^vhen they set the sweet meats on the table. 
I have been born and educated a gentleman, and 
desire you will make the public sensible, that the 
Christian priesthood was never thought in any age 
or country to debase the man who is a member of 
it. Among the great services which your useful 
papers daily do to religion, this perhaps will not be 
the leasti and will lay a very great obligdftion on 
your unknown servant, G. W.* 

‘ VF.NERABLK NESTOR, 

‘ I w.AS very much pleased with your 
paper of the 7th instant, in ^vhich you recommend 
the study of useful knowledge to women of quality 
or fiirtunc. I have ^ince that met with a very ele¬ 
gant poem, written by the famous sir Thomas 
5lore. It is inscribed to a friend of his who^as 
then seeking out a wife; he advises him orifthat 
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occasion to overlook wealth and beauty, and if he 
desires a hap})y life, to join himself with a woman 


of virtue and knowledge 
head are as follow : 

Proculque stulta sit, 
Parvis labellulis, 

Semper loquacitas; 
Proculque rusticum 
Semper silentium. 

Sit ilia, vel modd 
Instriicta Uteris; 

Vel talis, ut modd 
Sit apta literis, 

Felix quae vis bene 
Priscis ab omnibus 
Possit libellulis 
Vitam beantia 
llaurire dogmata: 
Armata cum quibus, 

Nec ilia prosperis 
Superba turgeat; 

Nec ilia turbidis 
Misella lugeat, 

Prostrata casibus. * 
Jucundivsic eht 
Semper nec unquam erit 
Gravis, molestave 
Vitae comes tuae; 

Quae doct^, parvulos 
Docebit, et tuos « 
Cum lacte literas 
Olim nepotulos. 

Jam tc juvaverit 
Vi.iiXS relinquere, 

Do< 3 .aeque conjugis 


His words on this last 


Sinu quiescere: 

Dum grata te fovet; 
INIanuquc mobili 
Dum plectra personal; 
Kt voce (qua nec est, 
Progne, sororculae 
Tuae suavior) 

Amceua caiitillat, 

Apollo quae velit 
Audi^e carmina. 

Jam te juvaverit 
Sermone blundulo 
Docto tamen, dies 
Noctesque ducere; 
Notare verbula 
Mellita, maximis 
Non absque gratiis, 

Ab ore melleo 
Semper duentia: 

Quibus cocrceat, 

Si quando te lev^t 
Inane gaudium; 

Quibus levaverit, 
quando deprimat 
Te moeror anxius. 
Certabit in quibus 
Summa eloquentia, 

Jam cum omnium gravi 
Ilerum Scientia. 

Talem olim ego putem 
El vatis Orphei 
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Fuisse conjugem ; 

Nfc unquain ah iuferis 
Cura&bet inipiobo 
I.jiborc fcerninam 
Ucifcrre rusticaiii : 
Talemquc credimus 
Nasonis indy lam, 

Qnie vcl patrem queat 
y^^’quare carmine, 
Fuisse filiani: 
Taleinque suspicor 


(Qu^ nulla charior 
Uiiquam fuit patri. 

Quo nemo doctior) 
Fuisse Tulliam : 
Talisque, quae tulit 
Gracchos duos, fuit; 
Qux quos tulit, bonis 
Jnstruxit artibus ; 

Nec profuit minus 
Magistra, quam parens/' 


The sense of this elegant description is as 
follows, 

‘ JMay you meet with a wife who is not always 
stupidly silent, n8t always prattling nonsense! 
May she be learned, if possible, or at least capable 
of being made so ! A woman thus accomplished 
will be always drawing sentences anti maxRiis of 
virtiief out of the best authors of antiquity. She 
will be herself in all changes of fortune, neither 
blown up in prosperity, nor broken with adversity. 
You will find in her an even, cheaiful, good-hu¬ 
moured friend, and an agreeable companion for 
life. She will infuse knowleiige into your chil¬ 
dren with their milk, and from their iuhyicy train 
them up to wisdom. Whatever company you are 
engaged in you will long to be at home, and retire 
with delight from the society of men into the bosom 
of one who is so dear, so knowing, and so amiable. 
If she touches her lute, or sings to il^ any of h^r 
own compositions, her voict will sooth you in your 
solitudes, and sound more sweetly in your ear than 
that of the nightingale. You will waste with plea¬ 
sure whole days and nights in her conversajlon, 
and be ever finding out new beauties bej[ dis* 
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course. She will keep your mind in perpetual se¬ 
renity, restrain its mirth from being dissolute, and 
prevent its melancholy from being painful. 

‘ Snell was doubtless the wife of Orpheus; for 
w'ho would have undergone what he did to have re¬ 
covered a i'oolish bride ? Such was the daughter of 
Ovid, who was his rival in poetry. Such was l\il- 
lia as she is celelirated by the most learned and 
most fond of tathers. And such was tlie mother 
of the two Gracchi, who is no less famous for hav¬ 
ing been their instructor, than their parent.' ({Car* 


NM/54. FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1713. 


•— stmi/i frondeicU vlrga mttalh. 

VIRG. 2Ea\, vj. 144. 

The same rich tietal glitters on the tree. 

% 

An eminent prelate of our church observes that 
‘ there is no way of writing so proper, for the re¬ 
fining and polishing a langujagc, as the translating 
of books into it, if be who undertakes it has a 
competent #kill of the one tongue, and is a master 
of the other. When a iftaa writes his own thoughts, 
the heat of his fancy, and the quickness of his 
mind, carry him so much after the notions them- 
sel^s, that for the most part he is too wann' to 
jud^of the aptness of words; and the justness of 
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figures ; so that he either neglects these too much, 
or overdoes them : but when a man translates he 
has none of these heats about him ; and therefore 
the French took no ill method, when they intended 
to rcforrfi and beautify their language, in setting 
their best autliors on work to translate the Greek 
and L atin autliors into it/ Thus far this learned 
prelate. 

And another lately rleceased tells us, that ‘ the 
way of leaving verbal translations, and chiefly 
regarding the sense and genius of the author, 
was scarce heard of in England before this pre¬ 
sent age/ 

As lor the dilTiculty of translating well, every 
one I believe must allow niy lord Roscommon to 
be in the right, wheif he says, 

*Tis true, composing is the nobler part, 

But good translation is no easy art: 

For tlio’ materials have long since been founc3| 

Yet Ijoth your fancy, and your hands are bound; 

And by improving what was writ before, 

Invention labours less, but judgment more.' 

Dryden judiciously remarks, that ^ a translator is 
to make his author appear as charming as possibly 
he can, provided he maintains lys character, and 
makes him not unlike himself.' And a toy close 
and servife imitation, which the same poet calls 
* treading on the heels of an author,' is deservedly 
lauiihed at by sir John Denham; ‘ I conceive it,' 
says he, ‘ a vulgar error in translating poets, to 
. aflecl heiugjidus interpres. Let that car^ be wdth 
•iheui who deal in matters of fact, or matters of 
faith ; but whosoever ainis at it in poetry, as he at- ^ 
tempts what is not required, so shall he never per- 
fordi Yvliat he attempts; for it is not liis busine^ 
alone to translate language into language, ]|ut 
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poesy into poesy; and poesy is of so snbtlc a spirit, 
that in pouring out of one language into unolh<‘i\ 
it will all evaporate, and if a new spirit is not added 
in the transfusion, there will remain notliing but a 
caput moi'iuum, there being certain graces and hap¬ 
pinesses peculiar to every language, which gi\c life 
and energy to the words; and whosoe\er oilers at 
verbal translation, shall Inivc the misfortune of that 
young traveller, who lost his own language abroad, 
and brought home no other instead of it. J’or tlio 
grace f)f the Latin will be lost by being turned into 
English words, and the grace of tlie English by 
being turned into the laitiii phrase.' 

After this collection of authorities out of some 
of our greatest English writers, 1 shall present my 
readers with a translation, in* which the author has 
conformed himself to the opinion of these great 
men. The beauty of the translation is sufficient to 
recommend it to the public, without acquainting 
them that the translator is JMr. Eusden v>f Cam¬ 
bridge : who obliged them in the Guanlian of 
August the 6’th, with the Court of Venus out of the 
same Latin poet, which was highly applauded by 
the best judges in performances of this nature. 

•> 

The speech of Pluto to Proserpine^ from the second 

book of her Rape, bp Claudian^ 

* Cp.ase, cease, fair nymph, to lavish precious tcars^ 

And discompose your soul wkh aiiy fears. 

Look on Sicilia's glitt'ring courts with scorn; 

A noble*-sceptre shall that hand adorn. 

Imperial pomp shall sooth a gen'rous pride; 

The bridegroom never will disgrace the bride. 

If you above terrestrial thrones aspire, 

From Heaven I sprung, and Saturn was my sire. 

.The pow’r of Pluto stretches all around, 

\Jncircumscrib'd by Nature's utmost bound; 
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Where matrcr mould'ring dies, where forms decay. 
Thro* the vast trackless void extends my sway. 

Mark not with mournful eyes the fainting light, 

^'or tremble at this interval of night; 

A fairer scene shall open to your view. 

An earth more verdant, and a heaven more blue ; 
Another Pheebus gilds those happy skies. 

And bther stars, with purer flames, arise. 

There chaste adorers shall their praises join. 

And u'lth the choicest gifts enrich your shriiie. 

I'he blissful climes no change of ages knew, 

The golden first began, and still is new. 

That golden age your world a while could boast. 

But here it flourish*d and was never lost. 

Perpetual zephyrs breathe thro* fragrant bowersj 
And painted meads smile^ with unbidden flowers ; 
Pfbw'rs of immortal bloom and various huej 
No rival sweets in your own Enna grew. 

In the recess of a cool sylvan glade 
A monarch-tice projects no vulgar shade. 

Encumber'd with their wealth, the branches bend. 

And golden apples to your reach descend. ^ 

Spare not the fruit, but pluck the blooming ore. 

The ytfliow harvest will increase the more. 

But 1 too long on trifling themes explain. 

Nor speak th’ unbounded glories ot your reign. 

Whole Nature owns your pow'r : Whate’er have birth. 
And live, and move o'er all the face of earth; 

Or in old Ocean's mighty caverns sleep. 

Or sportive roll along the foamy deep;^ 

Or on stiff pinions airy journeys take. 

Or.cut the floating stream or stagnant lake: 

In vain tfiey labour to preserve their breath. 

And soon fall victims to your subject, Death* 
Dnnumher'd triumphs swift to you he brings. 

Hail! goddess of all sublunary things ! 

Empires, that sink above, here rise again. 

And worlds unpeopled crowd th* ^ysiaii plain. 

The rich, the poor, the monarch, and the slave. 
Know no superior honouj’s in the grave. 

Proud tyrants once, and laurel'd chiefs shall come, 
An4 hneel, and trembling wail from you their doom. 
'J'he impious, forc'd, shall then their crimes disclose^ 
And &ee past pleasures teem with future woes; 
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Deplore >n darkness your impartial sway, 

^Vhlle spotless souls enjoy the fields of day. 

Wh i*n lipc for second birth, the dead shall stand 
In sluv’ring throngs on the Lethean strand. 

That Shade whom you approve shall first be brought 
To quaff oblivion in the pleasing draught. 

Whose thread of life, just spun, you would renew-, 
Dut nod, and Clotho shall rewind the clue. 

Let no distrust of power your joys abate, 

Speak what you wish, and what you speak is fate. 

The ravishcr thus sooth’d the weeping Fair, 

And check’d the fury of his steeds with care: 
Possessed of Beauty’s charms, he calmly rode. 

And Love fiist soften’d the relentless god.* 
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Decipit exemplarvitlis 'mitabile ■■ " ■ 

HOK. 1 Ep. rise. 17. 

4 

Examples vice can imitate, deceive. CREECH, 

\ 

It is a melancholy thing to see a coxcomb at the 
head of a family. He scatters infection through 
the whole house. His wife and children have al¬ 
ways Iheir^ eyes upon him; if they have more sense 
than himself, they are out of countenance for him ; 
if less, they submit their understandings to him, 
and make daily improvements in folly and imperti¬ 
nence. I have been very often secretly concea'-n- 
eot* when I have seen a circle of pretty children 
crai^iped in their natural parts, and prattling even 
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below themselves, wliile they arc talking after a 
couple of silly parents. 'J’lic dulness of a falher 
often extinguLshes a genius in the son, or gives sucli 
a wrong ^'ast to his mind, as it is hard for Jiim ever 
to wear off. In sliort, where the head of a family 
is w'eak, you hear tlic repetitions of his insipid 
jdeasatitrics, shallow^ concxits, and topical points 
of miriii, in every member of it. Ills table. Ids 
lire-side, his ])artics of diversion, arc all of them 
many standing scenes of folly. 

This is one reason why J would the more re- 
comnicaid the iinprovLMiients of tlic mind to my 
female readers, that a fimilv may have a double 
clumee for it; and if it meets with Avcakiiess in 
one of the licads, ma}'' have it made up in the 
other. It is intlced an unhajipy circumstance in a 
family, where the wile has more knowledge tliaii 
the husband ; but it is better it should be so,*^than 
that there should be no knowledge iff the whole 
house.* It is highly exjxdienl that at least one of . 
the persons, who sits at the lielm of iiffairs, should 
give an «'.xain}>le of good sense to those who are 
under them in these little domestic governments. 

Jf folly is of ill consecpK'iicc in the head of a 
family, vic(* is more so, as it is •of a more jiernici- 
ous and of a more contagious nature. AVilien tlie 
master is a profligate, the rake runs through the 
house. You hear the sons talking loosely and 
swearing after the fatlv.r, and see the daughters 
cither familiarized to his discourse, or every mo¬ 
ment blushing for him. ^ 

The very footman will be a fine gentleman in 
Ills master’s way. Hie improv(’S by his table-talk^ 
anji repeats in the kitchen what he learns in the 
parlour. Invest him with the same title and oiA- 
inents, and you will scarce know him from his^rd. 
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He practises the same oaths, the same ribaldry, the 
’ same way of joking. 

It is therefore of very great concern to a family, 
^tliat the ruler of it should be wise and \irtuous. 
The first of these qualities does not indeed lie 
within his power; but though a man cannot abstain 
from being weak, he may from being vicious. It 
is in his power to give a good example of modesty, 
of temperance, of frugality, of religion, and of all 
other virtues, which though the greatest ornaincnta 
of human nature, may be put in practice by men 
of the most ordinary capacities. 

As wisdom and virtue are the proper qualifi¬ 
cations in the master of a house, if he is not *ic- 
complished in both of them, it is much better that 
he should be deficient in the former than in the 
latter, since the consequences of vice are of an 
inlinilely more dangerous nature than those of folly. 

Wlien I -.cad the histories that are left us of 
. Pythagoras, 1 cannot but take notice of the extra* 
ordinary influence which that philosopher, who 
was an ill istrious pattern of virtue and wisdom, 
had on his ])rivate family. This e.xcellent man, 
after having perfec'ted himself in the learning of his 
own country, tra\ ^lled into all the known parts of 
the world, on purpose to converse with the most 
learned men of every place; by wdiich ineans h(5 
gleaned up all the knowledge of the age, and is 
still admired by the greatest men of the jiresent 
times as a prodigy of science. His wife Theano 
wrote several books, and after his death taught his 
philosophy in his pu^blic school, which was fre¬ 
quented by numberless disciples of different coun* 
tries. There are several excellent sayings recorded 
ot Jier. I shall only mention one, because it "does 
hoi^pur to her virtue, us well as to her wisdom. 
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Being asked by some of her sex, in how long a time 
a woman might be allowed to pray to the gods, 
after having conversed with a man? ‘ If it were 
her husband,’ says she, ‘ the next day; if a 
stranger, never/ Pythagoras had by this wife two 
sons and three daughters. His two sons, Telauges 
and* Mnesarchus, were both eminent philosophers, 
and V ere joined with their mother in the govern¬ 
ment of the Pythagorean school. Arignote was 
one of his daughters, whose writings were extant, 
and very much admired, in the age of Porphyrins. 
Damo was another of his daughters, in whose 
hands Pythagoras left his works, with a prohibition 
to communicate them to strangers, which she ob* 
served to the hazard of her life; and though she 
was offered a great sum for them, rather chose to 
live in poverty, than not obey the commands of her 
beloved father. Myia was the third of the daugh¬ 
ters, whose works and history were very famous, 
even in Lucian's time. She was so signally vir^ 
tuous, that for her unblemished behaviour in her 
virginity, she was chosen to lead up the chorus of 
maids in a national solemnity; and for her exem¬ 
plary conduct in marriage, was placed at the head 
of all the matrons, in the lilfe public ceremony. 
The memory of this learned woman was*so preci¬ 
ous among her countrymen, that her house was 
after her death converted into a temple, and the 
street she lived in called by the name of the 
Musseum. Nor must I omit, whilst I mention¬ 
ing this great philosopher,, under his character as 
the master of a family ; that two of his servants rr> 
improved themselvhs under him, that they were 
iiistituted into his sect, and made an emi^iit 
ligure in the list of Pythagoreans. The nam^ of 
these two servants were Astrseus and Zan|!)lxes, 
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This single example siifificiently shews ns both the 
inllucnce and the merit of one who discharges as 
he ought the office of a good master of a family; 
^^'liich, if it were well observed in every, house, 
would quickly put an end to that universal deprava* 
tion of niauners, by which the present age is so 
much distinguished, and which it i« more eaSy to 
lament than to reform. 
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I 

m-aViqms^ie mala fuit tout in !//o. 

OVID. Met. ii. 332. 

ft 

Some comfort from the mighty mischief rose. 

ADDISON. 

Charity is a virtue of the heart, and not of the 
hands, says an old p^rriter. Gifts and alms arc the 
expressions, not the essence, of tliis virtue. A 
man may bestow ,great sums on the poor aiid indi¬ 
gent without being charitable, and may be charka- 
ble when he is not able i to bestow any thing. 
Charity is therefore a habit of good-will, or bene¬ 
volence, in’the soul, which disposes us to the love, 
assistance, and relief of mankind, especially of 
those who stand in need of it. • The poor man who 
has this excellent frame of mind, is no less entitled 
toVthe reward of this virtue than the man who 
lbun^*s a college. For my own part, I am chari^ 
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table, to an extravagance this way. I never saw^ 
an indigent person in iny life, without reaching out 
to him some of this imaginary relief. I cannot but 
sympathise with every one that I meet that is in 
affliction; and if my abilities were equal to my 
wishes, there should be neither pain nor poverty in 
the world. 


To give my reader a right notion of myself in 
this particular, I shall present him with the secret 
history of one of the most remarkable parts of my 
life. 


I was once engaged in search of the philoso¬ 
pher's stone. It is frequently observed of men 
who have been busied in this pursuit, that though 
they have failed iu^heir principal design, they have 
however made such discoveries in their way to it, 
as have sufficiently recompensed their inquiries. 
In the same manner, though I caniic^t boast^of my 
success in that affliir, I do not repent of my engag¬ 
ing in it, because it produced in my mind such afl 
habitual exercise of charity, as made it much bet¬ 
ter than perhaps it would have been, had I never 
been lost in so pleasing a delusion. 

As I did not question but 1^should soon have a 
new Indies in my possession, I was perpetually 
taken i^p in considering how to turn it tl> the be¬ 
nefit of mankind. In order to it I employed a 
whole day in walking about this great city, to find 
out proper places for the erection of hospitals. 
I had likewise entertained that projecl^ which has 
since succeeded in anotker place, of building 
churches at the court-end of the town, with this 
only difference, that instead of fifty, I intended to 
have built a hundred, and to have seen then^ll 
finished in less than one year. 

V 2 
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I had with great pains and appliciition got toge* 
ther a list of all the French protestaiits; and by 
the best accounts I could come at, bad calculated 
the value of all those estates and effects which every 
one of them had left in his own country for the 
sake of his religion, being fully determined to make 
it up to him, and return some of them the double 
of what they had lost. 

As 1 was one day in my laboratory, my opera* 
tor, w^ho was to fill my coffers for me, and used 
to foot it from the other end of the town every 
morning, complained of a sprain in his leg, that 
he had met with over-against St. Clement's church. 
This so affected me, that as a standing mark of nfy 
gratitude to him, and out of compassion to the rest 
of my fellow-citizens, I resolved to new pave every 
street within the liberties, and entered a inemoraa* 
dum in my pocket book accordingly. About the 
same time I entertained some thoughts of mending 
all the highways on this side the 'I'weed, and of 
making all the rivers in England navigable. 

But tlie project 1 had most at heart w^s the 
settling upon every man in Great Britain three 
pounds a year (in which sum may be comprised, 
according to sir Wifiiam Petty's observations, all 
the necesuities of life), leaving to them whatever 
else they could get by their own industry, to lay 
out on superfluities. 

I was above a week debating in myself w'hat 
I should do^ in the matter of impropriations; but 
at length came to a resolution to buy them all up, 
and restore them to the church. 

As I was one day walking neat St. Paul's, I tj>ok 
sotye time to survey that structure, and not being 
entirely satisfied with it, though 1 could not tell 
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why, I had some thoughts of pulling it down, and 
building it up anew at my own expence. 

For my own part, as 1 have no pride in me, I 
intended* to take up with a coach and six, half a 
dozen footmen, and live like a private gentleman. 

It happened about this time that public mat¬ 
ters looked very gloomy, taxes came hard, the 
war went on heavily,, people complained of the 
great burthens that were laid upon them. This 
made me resolve to set aside one morning, to con¬ 
sider seriously the state of the nation. 1 was the 
more ready to enter on it, because I was obliged,^ 
whether 1 would or no, to sit at home in my 
moftiing gown, having, after a most incredible 
expence, pawned a jiew suit of clothes, and a full- 
bottomed wig, for a suni of money, which iny 
o})erator assured me was the last he should want 
to bring all our matters to bear, -^fter having 
c:onside^red ma||^ projects, I at length resolved to 
beat the common enemy at his own weapons, • 
and laid a scheme which would have blown him up' 
in a quarter of a year, had things succeeded to my 
wishes. As I was in this golden dream, somebody 
knocked at my door. I opened it, and found it 
was a messenger that brought m% a letter from the 
laboratoiy. The fellow looked so miserab!^ poor, 
that I was resolved to make his fortune before he 
delivered his message : but seeing he brought a let¬ 
ter from my operator, I concluded I was bound to 
it in honour, as much as a prince is to give a re- 
Avard to one that brings him the first news of a 
victory. I knew this was the long-expected hour 
of projection, and which I had waited for withr 
great impatience, above half a year before. 
short, 1 broke open the letter in a transport of joy, 
and found it as follows. 

V 3* 
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* SIR| 

^ After having got out of you every 
thing you can conveniently spare, 1 scorn to tres¬ 
pass upon your generous nature, and t’liereforc 
must ingenuously confess to you, that I know no 
more of the philosopher's stone than you do. I 
shall only tell you for your comfort, tliat I could 
never yet bubble a blockhead out of his money. 
They must be men of wit and parts who are for my 
purpose. This made me apply myself to a person 
of your wealth and ingenuity. How 1 have suc¬ 
ceeded you yourself can best tell. 

Your humble servant*to command, 

Thomas White. 

f 

* I have locked up the laboratory, and laid the 
key yuder the door.' 

• I was very much shocked at the unworthy treat¬ 
ment of this man, and not a little mortified at my 

t 

disappointment, though not so much for whal I 
myself, as what the public suflortd by it. I think 
however I ought to let the world know what I de¬ 
signed for them, ahd hope that such of my readers 
who find they had a share in my good intentions, 
will accept of the will for the deed. 
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Fata vlam invement — VIRG. lii. 395- 

—Fate tlie way will find. DRYDEN. 

Tiif, following story is lately translated out of an 
Arabuin iiuinuscript, which 1 think has very much 
lha turn of an orifjntal tale; and as it has never 
before been printed, I question not but it will be 
highly acceptable to my reader. 

The !iaine of lielim is still famous through all 
the eastern parts of the world. He is called ainotig 
the lU^rsians, even to this day, Helitn the great 
physiefian. He was acquainted with all the powers, 
of simples, understood all the influences of the 
stars, and knew the secrets that were engraved on 
the seal of Solomon the son of David, lielim was 
also governor of the Black palace, and chief of the 
physicians to Alnareschin the gPeat king of Persia. 

Alnareschiu was the most dreadful tyiant tliat 
ever nd^ned in this country. He was of a fearful, 
suspicious, and cruel nature, having put to death 
upon very slight jealousies and surmises live and 
thirty of his queens, and above twenty sons whom 
he suspected to have conspired againl^t his life. 
Being at length wearied with the exercise of so 
uiany cruelties in his own family, and fearing lesjt 
tl^e whole race of caliphs should be entirely lo^ 
he one day sent for lielim, and spoke to him afi^ 
this manner. ^ lielim/ said he, * I have Jone 
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admired lliy great wisdom, and retired way of liv- 
’ ing. I shall now shew the entire confidence which 
I place ill ihee. I have only two sons remaining, 
who are as yet but infants. It is niy design that 
thou take them home with thee, and educate them 
as thy own. IVain them up in the humble un¬ 
ambitious pursuits of knowledge. By this means 
sliall tlie line of caliphs be preserved, and my 
children succeed after me, without aspiring to my 
throne whilst I am yet alive.' ‘ The w'ords of my 
lord the king shall be obeyed,' said Heliin.* After 
which he bowed, and went out of the king's pre¬ 
sence. He then received his children into his own 
house, and from that time bre^d them up with Wm 
in the studies of knowledge and yirtue. The young 
princes loved and respected Hclim as tlieir father, 
and made such improvements under him, that by 
the age of one and twenty they were instructed in 
all the leaniitig of the east. 'Hie name of the eldest 
•was Ibrahim, and of the youngest Abdallali. They 
lived together in such a perfect friendship, that to 
this day it is said of intimate friends, that they live 
together like Ibrahim and Abdallah. Helim had 
an only child, who was a girl of a fine soul, and a 
most beautiful pefton. Her father omitted no¬ 
thing in»her education, that might make ^her the 
most accomplished woman of her age. As the 
young princes were in a manner excluded from the 
rest of the world, they freyjuently conversed with 
this lovely ^virgin, who had been brought up by her 
father in the same cou^^se of knowledge and of vir¬ 
tue. Abdallah, whose mind was of a softer turn 
tlian that of his brother, grew by degrees so en¬ 
amoured of her conversation, that he did not think 
h? lived, when he was not in conipany with his 
beloved Balsora, for that was the name of the. maid. 
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Tlic fame of her beauty was so great, that at length 
it caxiiC to the ears of the king, who pretending to 
visit the young princes his* sons, demanded of 
llflim the sight of Balsora, his fair daughter. The 
king was so inflamed with her beauty and behavi¬ 
our, that he sent for llelirn the next morning, and 
told him it was now his design to recompense him 
for all Ins faithful services ; and that in order to it, 
he intended to make his daugliter queen of Persia. 
Helim, who knew very well the fate of all those 
unhappy women who had been thus advanced, and 
could not but be privy, to the secret love which 
Abdallah bore his daughter, ‘ Far be it,' says he, 
* frfSTn the king of Persia to contaminate the blood 
of the caliphs, and j»in himself in marriage with 
the daughter of his physician..' The king, however, 
was so impatient tor such a bride, that without 
bearing any excuses, he immediately oriJered Bal- 
sora to be sent for into his presence, keeping the 
father with him, in order to make her sensible of 
the honour which he designed her. Balsora, who 
was too modest and humble to think her beauty 
had made such an impression on the king, was a 
few moments after brought into presence as he 
had commanded. 

She appeared in the king's eye as one of tfie vir¬ 
gins of Paradise. But upon hearing the honour 
which he intended her, she fainted away, and fell 
down as dead at his feet. Helim wept, and after 
having recovered her out of the trance info which 
ohc} was fallen, represented the king, that so 
unexpected an honour was too great to have 
been communicated to her all at once; but that, 
if he pleased, he would himself prepare her fori 
it. I'he king bid him take his own way, and 
dismissed him. Balsora was conveyed again to l|jr 
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father's house, where the tlionghts of Abdallah re¬ 
newed her alfliction every moirient; insoniucn that 
at length she fell into a raging fever. The king 
was informed of her condition by those that saw 
her. Helim finding no other means of extricating 
her from the difficulties she was in, after having 
composed her mind, and made her acquainted with 
his intentions, gave her a certain potion, which he 
knew would lay Jier asleep for many hours; and 
afterwards in all the seeming distress of a discon¬ 
solate father informed the king she was dead. The 
king, who never let any sentiments of humanity 
come too near his heart, did not much trouble 
himself about the matter; however, for his own 
reputation, he told the father, that since it was 
known through the empire that Balsora died at a 
time when he designed her for his bride, it was his 
intention that she should be honoured as such after 
her death, that her body should be laid in the 
Black palace, among those of his deceased queens. 

In the mean time Abdallah, who had heard of 
the king's design, was not less atfiictcd than his 
beloved Balsora. As for the several circumstances 
of his distress, ac also how the king was informed 
of an jrrecoverable distemper into which he was. 
fallen, they are to be found at length in the history 
of Ilelim. It shall suffice to acquaint my reader, 
that Helim, some days after the supposed death of 
his daughter, gave the prince a potion of the same 
nature with that which had laid asleep Balsora. 

It is the custom among the Persians, to convey 
in a private manner the bodies of all the royal family, 

little after their death, into the Black palace: 
^yvhich is the repository of all who are descended 
frmn the caliphs, or any way allied to them. The 
chpf physician is always governor of the Black 
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palace; it being his office to euihalin and preserve 
the holy family after tliey are dead, as well as to 
take care of them while they are yet living. The 
Black palace is so called from the colour of the 
building, which is all of the liiu st polished black 
marble. There arc always burning in it five thou¬ 
sand everlasting lamps. J t has also a hundred fold¬ 
ing doors of ebony, which arc each of them watch¬ 
ed day and night by a hundred negroes, who are 
to take care that nobody enters besides the go¬ 
vernor. 

llelim, after having conveyed the body of his 
daughter into this repository, and at the appointed 
time rf’oceivcd her out of the sleep into which she 
was fallen, took care some time? after to bring that 
of Abdallaii into the same place. Balsora watched 
over him till such time as the dose he had taken 
had lost its efiect. Abdallah w'as not acquainted 
with llelim's design when he gave him Ais sleepy 
potion. • It is imposfiible to describe the surprise, 
the joy, the transport he was in at his first awak¬ 
ing. He fancied himself in the retirements of tlic 
blest, and that the spirit of his dear Balsora, who 
he thought was just gone before him, was the first 
who came to congratulate his arrival. She soon 
informed him of the place he was in, which, not- 
withstandifig all its horrors, appeared to him more 
• sweet than the bower of Mahomet, in the company 
of his Balsora. 

Helim, who was supposed to be taken up in the 
'embalming of the bodies, visited the plSce very 
frequently. His greatest perplexity was how to get 
the lovers out of it, the gates being w'atchcd in such , 
a manner as I have before related. This considera- 
tion did not a little disturb the two interred lovers^ 
At length llelim bethought himself, that the 
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day of the full moon of the month Tizpa was near 
at hand. Now it is a received tradition among the 
Persians, that the souls of those of the royal 
family? who are in a state of bliss, do, on the first 
full moon after their decease, pass through the 
eastern gate of the Black palace, which is therefore 
called the gate of Paradise, in order to take their 
flight for that happy place, lleliin therefore hav¬ 
ing made due preparation for this night, dressed 
each of the lovers in a robe of a/urc silk, wrought 
in the fluest looms of Persia, with a long train of 
linen whiter than snow, that floated on the ground 
behind them. Upon Abd'allah's head he fixed a 
wreath of the greenest myrtle, and on Biilso*'a's a 
garland of the freshest roses, 'fheir garments were 
scented with the richest perfumes of Arabia. Hav¬ 
ing thus prepared every thing, the full moon was 
no ^ooner up, and shining in all its brightness, but 
he privatdiy opened the gate of paradise, and shut 
it after the same manner, as socn as they had passed 
through it. The band of negroes who were posted 
at a little distance from the gate, seeing two such 
beautiful apparitions, that shewed themselves to 
advantage by the light of the full moon, and being 
ravished by the tdour that flowed from their gar¬ 
ments, immediately concluded tliein to be the 
ghosts of the two persons lately deceased. They 
fell upon their faces as they passed through the ' 
midst of them, and contkiued prostrate on the earth 
until such time as they were out of sight. They 
reportec^f the next ^ay what Uiey had seen; but 
this was looked upon by the king himself, and 
most others, as the compliment that was usually 
paid to any of the deceased of his family. Helim 
^iud placed two of his own mules at about a mile’s 
distance from the Black templci on the spot which 
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they had agreed upon for their rendezvous Here 
he rnet ihcjin, and conducted them to one of his 
own houses, which was seated on mount Khacan. 
The air pf this mountain was so very healthful, tliat 
llelim had formerly transported the Wing thither, 
in order to recover him out of a long lit of sick¬ 
ness; wliich succeeded so well that the king made 
him a jJiesent of the whole mountain, with a beauti¬ 
ful house and gardens that were on thc^ top of it. 
Jn this retirement lived Abdallah and Balsora. They 
were both so fniugbt with all kinds of knowledge, 
and possest with so constant and mutual a passion 
for each other, that their solitude never lay heavy 
on^hem. Abdallah'^applied himself to those arts 
which were agreeable to his manner of living, and 
the situation of the place ; insomuch that in a few 
years he converted the whole mountain into a kind 
of garden, and covered every part of it with pjpnta- 
tioiis or spots of flowers. llelim was®too good a 
father *to let him want any thing that might con- . 
duce to make his retirement pleasant. 

In about ten years after their abode in this place 
the old king died, and was succeeded by his sun 
Ibrahim, who, upon the supposed death of his 
brother, had been cal]€^d to couft, and entertained 
there as heir to the Persian empire. I'himgh he 
was somi years inconsolable for the death of his 
brother, Helim durst not trust him w’ith the secret, 
which he knew would*’have fatal consequences, 
should it by any means -come to the knowledge of 
the old king. Ibrahim was^no sooner mounted to 
the throne, but llelim sought after a proper oppor¬ 
tunity of making a discovery to him, which lie knew 
wguld be very agreeable to so good matured 
generous a prince. It so happened,that before Helmi 
found such an opportunity as he desired, the new 
vpL. xvxii. ^X ^ 
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king Ibrahim, having boon se})aratccl from his com¬ 
pany ill a chace, and almost faiiiling with heat and 
thirst, saw himself at the foot of mount Khacan. 
He iiiuuecliatelv ascended the hill, and coniine to 
lleliui’s house demanded some refreshments, llelim 
was vc'ry luckily tlicre at that time; and after hav¬ 
ing set before the king the choicest of winOs and 
fruits, finding him wonderfully pleased with so sea¬ 
sonable a treat, told him that the best part of his 
entertainment was to come. Upon which he open¬ 
ed to him the whole history of what had passed. 
The king was at once astonished and transported 
at so strange a relation, ^nd seeing liis brother 
enter the room w'itli Balsora ki his hand, he leiwied 
olf from the sofa on which lie sat, and cried out, 
• it is he! it is my Abdallah Having said this, 
he fell upon his neck, and wept. The whole com¬ 
pany, for Some lime, remained silent, and shed¬ 
ding* tears 'of joy. The king at length, having 
kindly reproached Helim for depriving him ^o long 
of such a brother, embraced Balsora w'itli the 
greatest tenderness, and told her that she should 
now be a queen indeed, for that he would im¬ 
mediately make his brother king of all the con¬ 
quered nations on the other side the Tigris, He 
easily discovered in the eyes of our two lovers, 
that instead of being transported with the offer, 
they preferred their present retirement to empire. 
At their request therefore he changed his inten¬ 
tions, and made them a present of all the open 
country as far as they could see from the top of 
mount Khacan. Abdallah continuing to extend 
liis former improvements, beautified this whole 
prospect with groves and fountains, gardens and 
Scats of pleasure, until it became the most delici¬ 
ous spot of ground within the empire, and is there- 
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fore called the garden of Persia. This caliph, 
Ibrahim, after a long and happy reigu, died without 
children, and was succeeded by Abdallali, a son of 
Abdallah* and Balsora. 'J’his was that king Ab¬ 
dallah, who afterw^ards fixed the imperial residence 
upon mount Khacan, which continues at this time 
to be the favourite palace of the Persian empire. 


N®168. WEDNESI3aY, SEPTEMBER23,1713. 


!oca jam recUata rentol*ulmus 


HOIl. 2. JKp. i. 22J. 


The same subject we repeat. 

‘ SIR, 

« 

• * I OBSERVE that many of yeJur late 
papers have represented to us the characters of ac¬ 
complished women; but among all of them I do 
not find a quotation which I expected to have seen 
in your works; I mean the character o4 the mis¬ 
tress of a family as it is drawn out at length in the 
book of Proverbs. For my part, consift'eriiig it only 
as a human <‘omposition, I do not think that ther^ 
is ^ny character in Theophrastus, which has 
many beautiful particulars in it, and which is drawn 
with such elegance of thought and phrase. I won- 

X 2 • 

* 
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fler that it is not written in letters of gold in the 
great hall of every country g<’ntleinan. 

“ Who can find a virtuous woman ? for her 
price is far above rubies. 

The heart of her husband doth safely trust in 
her, so that he shall have no need of spoil. , 

“ She will do him good and not evil all the days 
of her life. 

“ She secketh wool and flax, and worketh wil¬ 
lingly with her hands. 

“ She is like the merchants ships, she bringcth 
her food from afar. 

“ She riseth also while it is yet night, and giveth 
meat to heir houshold, and a portion to her maid«?ns. 

‘‘ She considereth a field, end buyeth it; with 
the fruit of her hands she piauteth a vineyard. 

“ She girdeth her loins with strength, and 
strenvthcneth her arms. 

“ She perceiveth that her merchandise is good ; 
* her candle goeth not out by nigfl't. 

“ She layeth her hands to the spindle, and her 
hands hold the distaff. 

She stretcheth out her hand to the poor'; yea 
she reacheth forth her hands to the needy. 

“ She IS not afraid of tlie snow for her houshold, 
for all houshold are clothed with scarlet. 

“ She niaketh herself coverings of tapestry, her 
clothing is silk and purple. 

Her husband is kuowA in the gates, when be 
sitteth amvng the ciders of the land. 

She maketh fine linen, and selleth it, and de¬ 
li veretb girdles unto the merchant. 

** Strength and honour are her clothing, and 
$tie shall rejoice in time to come. > ' 

' She ppeneth her mouth with wisdom, and in 
her tongue is the law of kindness. 
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“ Sho. looketh well to the ways of her houshold,' 
and eateth not the brf*ad of idleness. 

“ Her children arise up, and call her blessed ; 
lier husband also, and he praisctli her. 

“ Many daughters have done \irtuoubly, but 
thou excellest them all. 

“ Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain, but 
a wouiiiii that fearetli the Lord, she shall be 
praised. 

“ Give her of the fruit of her hands, and let her 
own works praise her in the gaU’S. 

Your humble servant.'' 

‘ I VENTURED to jour lion with the 
following lines, upon an assurance, tliat if you 
thought them not proper food for your beast, you 
would at least permit him to tear them/ 

Pl^OM ANACREON. 

’* Best and happiest artisan 
Rest of painters if you can 
iVith your many coloured art 
Faint the mistress ot my hea^; 

Describe the charms you hear from me 
H-fer charms you could not paint and see), • 

. And make the absent nymph appear, 

As if her lovely self was here, 
yirstdraw her easy-flowing-hair 
As solt anti black as she is fair ; 

And, if your art can rise so high. 

Let breathing odours roui^d her fly i 
Beneath the shade of flowing jet 
The iv’ry forehead smoothly set. 

With care the sable brows extend, 

And in two arches nicely bend i 
That thie fair space, which lies between 
The meeting shade, may scarce be seen* 

X 3 
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The eye must be uncommon fire ; 

Sparkle, languish, and desire : 

'J'he flames unseen must yet be felt; 

Like Pallas kill, like Venus melt. 

The rosy cheek must seem to glow 
Amidst the white of new falPa snow. 

Let her Ups persuasion wear, 

In silence elegantly fair; 

As if the blushing rivals strove, 

Breatliing and inviting love. 

Below her chin be sure to deck 
With every grace her polish'd neck; 

While all that's pretty, soft and sweet. 

In the swelling bosom meet. 

The rest in purple garments veil; 

Her body, not her shape conceal: 

Knough, the lovely work is done. 

The breathing paint will speak anon.'* 

I am, Sir,** 

Your humble servant.^ 


‘ MR. IRONSIDR, 

' i- 

‘ The letter which I sent vou some 
time ago, and was signed English Tory, has made, 
as you must have observed, a very great bustle in 
town. There are come out against me two pam¬ 
phlets and two Examiners; but there are printed 
on my sjde a letter to the Guardian about Dun¬ 
kirk, and a pamphlet about Dunkirk yover, 
I am no proper judge who has the belter of the 
argument, the Examiner oc myself; but I am sure 
my seconds are better than his. 1 have addressed a 
defence uglinst the ill treatment I have received for 
ni}^ letter (which ought to have made every man in 
England my friend) to the bailif)' of Slockbridge, 
Ij^CHUse, as the world goes, I am to think inyht;lf 
very much obliged to that honest man, and esteem 
him my patron, who allowed that fifty was a greater 
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number than one and twenty, and returned me ac- 
cordingly to serve for that borough. 

‘ There are very many scurrilous things said 
against me, but I have turned them to my advan¬ 
tage, by quotiiig them at large, and by that means 
swelling the volume to Is. price* If I maybe so 
free with myself, 1 might ])iit you in nnnd upon tins 
occasion of one of those animals which are famous 
^>r their love of mankind, that, w'hen a bone is 
tmown at them, fall to eating it, instead of dying 
at the person w’ho threw it. Please to read the ac¬ 
count of the channel, by the nuip at Will's, and you 
will hnd what 1 represent concerning the import¬ 
ant of Dunkirk, as to its situation, very just. 

1 am^ Sir, 

very often your great admirer, 

KiciiAHU Stee^k.^ 


N*^169. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER2+, 1713. 


Cet^umqnt tutri 

Juwt — OVID. Met. i. 89. 

And bade him lift to heaven his wondVing «^es. 

• 

In fair weather, when my heart is cheered, and I 
feel that exaltation \>f spirits which results from 
light and warmth, joined with a beautiful prospe^^ 
of nature ; I regard myself as one placed by the 
hand of God in the midst of an ample theatre, in 
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which the sun, moon, and stars, and fruits also, and 
* vegetables of the earth, perpetually changing their 
positions, or their aspects, exhibit an elegant en¬ 
tertainment to the understanding, as weU as to 
the eye. 

Thunder and lightning, rain and hail, the painted 
bow, and the glaring comets, arc decorations of 
this mighty theatre. And the sable hemisphere 
studded with spangles, the blue vault at noon, the 
glorious gilding and rich colours in the horizon, I 
look on as so many successive scenes; 

When 1 consider things in this light, methinka 
it is a sort of impiety to have no attention to the 
course of nature, and the revolutions of the Ifta- 
veiily lu)di('s. To be rcgardlcgs of those jjheno- 
nieiia that ate placed within our view, on purposG 
to entertain our faculties, and disjday the wisdom 
and ]V’wer of their Creator, is an affront to Pro¬ 
vidence of fhe same kind, (I hope it is not iiii- 
•pioiis to make sui:h a simile) asl it would be to a 
good poet, to sit tJiit his play ^vithout minding the 
plot or beauties of it. 

And yet how few are there who attend to the 
drama of nature, its artificial structure, and those 
admirable machinA, whereby the passions of a 
philosoptier are grat^iilly agitated, and ^lis soul 
affected with the sweet emotions of joy and sur¬ 
prise ! 

How many fox-hunters and rural squires 
to be foiled in Great Britain, w’ho are ignorant 
that they have all thi#» while lived on a planet; 
that the sun is several thousand tinu'.s bigger than 
the earth; and that there are'other worlds within 
djr view greater and more glorious than our owif! 
* Ay, buV says some illiterate follow, ‘ I enjoy 
the world, and leave others to coutemplate it.'' 

A 
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Yes, you eat and drink, and run about upon it, 
that is, you enjoy it as a brute ; but to enjoy it us 
a rational being, is to know it, to be sensible of its 
greatness and beauty, to be delighted with its har¬ 
mony, and by these reflections to obtain just senti¬ 
ments of the Almighty mind that framed it. 

The man who, unembarrassed with vulgar cares, 
leisurely attends to the flux of things in heaven, 
and things on earth, and observes the laws by 
which they are governed, hath secured to himself 
an easy and convenient seat, where ho belndds 
with pleasure all that passes on the stage of nature, 
while those about hinf are, some fast asleep, and 
otters struggling for •the highest places, or turning 
their eyes from the entertainment prepared by 
Providence, to play at push pin with one another. 

Within this ample circumference of the world, 
the glorious lights tliat are hung on high, the me¬ 
teors in the middle region, the varidus livery of 
the earth, and tht; profusion of good things that - 
distinguish the seasons, yield a prospect which an¬ 
nihilates all human grandeur. But when we have 
seen frequent returns of the saihe things, when we 
have often viewed the heaven and the earth in all 
their various array, our attenliun flags, and our 
admiration ceases. All the art and magnificence 
in nature could not make us pleased with the same 
entertainment, presented a hundred years succes¬ 
sively to our view, • 

1 am led into this way of thinking by a question 
started the other night, viz^^ Whether it were pos¬ 
sible that a man should be weary of a fortunate 
and healthy course of life ? Aly opinion was that 
tte bare repetition of the same objects, abstract6|l 
from all oth(T inconvcniencies, was sufficient lo 
create in our minds a distaste of the world; and 
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that tliC abhorrence old men have of death, pro¬ 
ceeds rather from a distrust of what may follow, 
than from the prospect of losing any present en¬ 
joyments, For (as an ancient author somewhere 
expresses it) when a man has seen the vicissitudes 
of night and day, winter and summer, spring and 
autumn, the returning faces of several parts of na¬ 
ture, what is there further to detain his fancy here 
below ? 

I'he spectacle indeed is glorious, and may bear 
viewing several times. But in very few scenes of 
rfjvolviiig years, we feel a satiety of the same 
images ; the mind grows impatient to see the cur¬ 
tain drawm, and behold new Scenes disclosed; and 
the imagination is in this life, filled with a confused 
idea of the next. 

Death, considered in this light, is no more than 
passing from one enlertainraeiit to another. If the 
present objects are grow'n tiresome and distasteful, 
• it is in order to prepare our miAds for a more ex¬ 
quisite relish of those which are fresh and new. If 
the good things we have hitherto enjoyed are tran- 
.sient, they will succeeded by those which the 
inexhaustible power of the Deity will supply to 
eternal ages. If the pleasures of our present state 
are bleiided with pain and uneasiness, our future 
will consist of sincere iinmixed delights. ' Blessed 
hope ! the thought whereof turns the very imper¬ 
fections of our nature iiuo occasions of comfort 
and joy. 

But what consolation is left to the man who 
hath no hope or prospect of these tilings ? View 
him in that part of life, when the natural decay of 
His faculties concurs with the frequency of. tko 
same objects to make him weary of this world, 
when like a maa who hangs upon a precipice, his 
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present situation is uneasy, and the moment that 
he quits his hold, he is sure of sinking into hell or 
‘ annihilation. 

There 4s not any character so hateful as his who-- 
invents racks and tortures for mankind. The free* 
thinkers make it their business to introduce doubts, 
perplexities, and despair, into the minds of men, 
and, according to the poet’s rule, are most justly 
punished by their own schemes. 


N® 170. FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 17IS. 


. — Timeo Vaaaosp et dona ferenlet. 

ATIIG. iDn. ii. 49. 

I fear your Greeks, with presents in their hands. 

fondojty Sept,^22. 

• M0%T VENERABLE NESTOR, 

* The plan laid down in your first 
paper gives me a title a^id authority to apply to 
you ill behalf of the trading world. Act^^rding to 
the general scheme you proposed in your said first 
paper, you have not professed only to entertain 
men of wit and polite' taste, but also to be useful • 
to the trader and artificer. You cannot do youi§ 
country greater service than by informing all ranks 
of men amongst us, that the greatest benefactor to 
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, tlietn all is the merchant. The merchant advances 

I 

the gentleman's rent, gives the artificer food,* and 
supplies the courtier's luxury. But give me leave 
'to say, that neither you, nor all your chuf of wits, 
can put together so useful and commodious a trea¬ 
tise for the welfare of your fellow-subjects that 
which an eminent merchant of this city has lately 
written. It is called, General Maxims of Trad(5, 
particularly applied to the Commerce between 
Great Britain and France. I have made an ex¬ 
tract of it, so as to bring it within the compass of 
your paper, wdiich take as follows. 

* I. That trade which exports manufactures 

made of the product of the country, is undoubtedly 
good; such is the sending abroad our Yorkshire 
cloth, Colchester bays, Exeter serges, Norwich 
stufi’s, &c. Which being made purely of British 
w'oolf as inii^li as those exports amount to, so much 
is the clear gain of the nation. , 

* II. I'liat trade which helps the consumption 
of our superfluities, is also visibly advantageous ; as 
the exporting of alliim, copperas, leather, tin, lead, 
coals, &c. So much as the exported superfluities 
amount unto, so ^uch also is the clear national 
profit. • 

' III.* The importing of foreign materials to be 
manufactured at home, especially when the’goods, 
after they are manufactured, are mostly sent 
abroad, is also, without Sispute, very beneficial; 
as for instance, Spanish wool, which for that rea* 
son is exempted from^aying any dutie;s. 

* IV. The importation of foreign materials, to 
be manufactured here, although the manufactured 
goods, are chiefly consumed by us, may be also Ite- 
iieficial; especially when the said materials are 
procured in exchange for our commodities; as 
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raw silk, grogram-yarn, and other goods brought 
from Turkey. 

* V. Foreign materials, wrought up here into 
such goods as would otherwise be impoHfed ready 
manufactured, is a means of saving money to the 
nation : such is the im]>ortation of hemp, flax, and 
raw silk; it is therefore to be wondered at, that 
these commodities are not exempt from all duties, 
as well as Spanish wool. 

* VI, A trade may be called good which ex¬ 
changes manufactures for manufactures, and com¬ 
modities for commodities. Germany takes as much 
ill value of our woollen and other goods, as we do 
of tifeir linen : by this means luinibers of jieople 
are employed on bpth sides, to their mutual ad¬ 
vantage. 

‘ VII. An importation of commodities, bought 
partly for money and partly for goods^ may jie of 
nation^} advantage ; if the greatest part of the 
commodities thus •imported, are again exported, 
as in the case of East India goods, and generally 
all imports of goods which are re-exported, are 
beneficial to a nation. 

* VIII. The carrying of goods from one foreign 
country to another, is a prolitalfle article in^ trade. 
Our shipi are often thus employed betw^n Por¬ 
tugal, Kaly, and the Levant, and sometimes in the 
East Indies. 

‘ IX. When there is a necessity to import goods 
which a nation cannot be without, altli^ugh such 
goods arc chiefly purchased «i^it]i money, it cannot 
be accounted a bad trade, as our trade to Norway 
and other parts, froni whence are imported navalr 
stares, and materials for building, 9 

^ But a trade is disadvantageous to a nation; 

VOL, xviii. X 
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^ 1, Which brings in things of mere luxury and 
pleasure, which are inlirely, or for the most.part, 
consumed among us ; and such I reckon the wine • 
. trade especially when the wine is j>Airchased 

with money, and not in exchange for our com¬ 
modities. 

‘ 2. JSIuch worse is that trade which brings in 
a commodity that is not oidy consumed amc>ngst 
us, but hinders the consumption of the like (luan- 
tiiy of ours. As is the importation of brandy, 
which hinders the spending of our extracts of malt 
and molasses ; therefore very prudently charged 
with excessive duties. 

^ 3. That trade is eminently bad, which supjc>lies 
the same goods as we manufacture ourselves, espe¬ 
cially if we can make enough for our consumption : 
and I take this to be the case of the silk manufac¬ 
ture which, with great labour and industry, is 
brought to perfection in London, Canterbury, and 
other places. ‘ 

‘ The importation upon easy terms of such ma¬ 
nufactures as are already introduced in a country, 
must be of bad consequence, and* check their pro¬ 
gress ; as it would undoubtedly be the case of the 
linen and paper manufactures in Great Britain 
(which £-re of late very much improved) if those 
commodities were suffered to be brought in without 
paying very high duties. 

‘ Let us now judge of oiair trade with France by 
the forego mg maxims. 

‘ I. The exportation of our woollen goods to 
France, is so well barred against, that there is not 
the least hope of reaping any benefit by this ar¬ 
ticle. They have their work done for half, the 
price we pay for ours. And since they send great 
quantities of woollen goods to Italy, Spain, For- 
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lugal, Turkey, the Rhine, and other places, al¬ 
though they pay a duty upon exportation, it is a 
’ dcinonstratioii, that they have more than is suffi¬ 
cient for •their own wear, and consequently no great 
occasion for any of ours. The Frencli cannot but 
be so sensible of the advantage tliey have over us 
in point of cheapness, that I do not doubt they 
will give us leave to import into France not only 
woollen goods, but all other commodities whatso¬ 
ever upon very easy duties, provided we permit 
them to import into Great Britain wines, brandies, 
silks, linen, and paper, upon paying the same duties 
as others do. And when that is done, you will 
sen4 little more to France than now you do, and 
they will import iutp Great Britain, ten times more 
than they now can. 

‘ II. ^4s to our superfluities, it must be owned 
the French have occasion for some of lhe{u, as 
lead, tin, leather, copperas, coals, allTim, and se¬ 
veral other things of small value, as also some 
few of our plantation commodities; but these 
goods they will have whether we take any of theirs 
or no, because tiiey want them. All these com* 
modi tics together that the French want from us, 
may aniouiit to about 200,0001?yearly. 

• III.^As to materials; I do not know of any 
one sort useful to us that ever was imported from 
France into England. 'I hey have indeed hemp, 
tlax, and wool in abundance, and some raw silk; 
but they arc too wise to let us have any^especially 
as long as they entertain hopes we shall be so 
self-denying, as to take those materials from them 
after they are manufactured. 

IV, Exchanging commodities for commodities 
(if for the like value on both sides) might be bene¬ 
ficial ; but it is far from being the case between us 

y 2 . 
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and France. Our ships went constantly in ballast 
(except now and then some lead) to St. Malo, 
Morlaix, Nantes, Rochelle, Bourdeaux, Bayonne, • 
&c. and ever came back lull of linen, wines, brandy, 
and paper; and if it was so before the revolution, 
when one of our pounds sterling cost the French 
but thirteen livres, what are they like to take from 
us (except what they of necessity want) now that 
for each pound sterling they must pay us twenty 
livres, which enhances the pric^e of all British coin- 
modi ties to the French above fifty per cent. 

‘ V, Goods imported to be re-exported, is cer¬ 
tainly a national advantage J but few or no French 
goods are ever exported from*Great Britain, ex?ept 
to our plantations, but all arc consumed at home ; 
therefore no benefit can be reaped this way by the 
French trade. 

‘ yi. Letting ships to freight cannot but be of 
some prolit*to a nation: but it is very rare if the 
French ever make use of any otter ships than their 
own; they victual and man cheaper than we, 
therefore nothing is to be got from them by this 
article. 

‘ VII. Things that are of absolute necessity 
cannot be reckoned prejudicial to a nation ; but 
France* produces nothing that is necessary, or even 
convenient, or but which we had better be* without, 
except claret. 

* VIIL If the importsrtion of commodities of 
mere, luxjjry, to be consumed amongst us, be a 
sensible disacivantagei^ the French trade, in this 
particular, might be highly pernicious to this na¬ 
tion ; for if the duties on French wines be lowered 
Co a considerable degree, the least we can suppose 
would be imported into England and Scotland is 
18,000 tons a year, which being most clarets. 
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at a moderate computation would cost in France 
44,0001. 

‘IX. As to brandy; since we have laid high du¬ 
ties upon it, the distilling of spirits from malt and 
iiiolassrS is much improved and increased, by means 
of wiiich a good sum of money is yearly saved to 
the iiiition; for very little brandy hath been import¬ 
ed either from Italy? Portugal, or Spain, by reason 
that our English spirits are near as good as those 
countries' brandies. But as French brandy is 
rsleemed, and is indeed very good, if the extraor¬ 
dinary duty on that liquor be taken oft, there is no 
doubt but great quantities will be imported. A\e 
will suppose only 3000 tons a year, which will cost 
CJiT'at Britain 70 , 00 dl. yearly, and prejudice besides 
tilt* extracts of our»owm malt spirits. 

‘ X. Linen is an article of more consequence 
than many people are aware of: Ireland, Scotland, 
and sev(!ral counties in England, hav^ iiiacU* large 
teteps #towards the improvement of that uselul ma- 
mihicture, both iR quantity and quality; and with* 
good encouragement w'ould doubtless, in a few 
yen IS, bring it to perfection, and perhaps make 
.suhi< iciit lor our own consumption ; which besides 
ciuploying great numbers ot people, and improving 
many acrc^s of land, would save us a goeej sum ot 
moneys which is yearly laid out abroati in that 
coiuifiodity. As the case stands at present, it im-<, 
pro\os daily ; but if the duties on French linen be 
reduced, it is to be tcared it will come over so 
cheap, that our looms must be laid a6i4e, and 6 or 
700,0001. a year be sent«over to France for that 
commodity. 

‘ XJ. The manufacture of paper is very 
Skin to that of linen. Since the high duties htid 
un foreign paper^ and that none hath been imported 
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from France, where it is cheapest, the making of it 
is increased to such a degree in England, that we 
import none of the lower sorts from abroad, 'and 
make them all ourselves; but if the French duties 
'be taken off, undoubtedly most of the mill’s which 
arc employed in the making of white paper, must 
leave off their work, and 30 or 40,0001. a year be 
remitted over to France for that commodity. 

* XII. The last article concerns the silk manu¬ 
facture. Since the late PVcnch wars, it is iucieased 
to a mighty degree. Spitalfields alone manufac¬ 
tures to the value of two millions a year, and were 
daily improving, ^till the late, fears about lowering 
the French duties. What pity! that so noble a 
manufacture, so extensive and so beneficial to an 
infinite number of people, shouhl run the hazard of 
being ruined ! It is however to be feared, that if the 
French can import their wrought silks upon easy 
terms,* they ^utdo us so much in cheapness of la¬ 
bour, and tliey have Italian and Leviuit raw silk 
\ipon so much easier terms than ^c, besides great 
cpiantities of their own in Provence, Languedoc, 
and other provinces, that in all probability half 
the looms in Spitalfields would be laid down, and 
our ladies be again clothed in French silks. The 
loss that, would accrue to the nation by so great a 
mischief, tianiiot be valued at less than 300,0001. 
A year. 

* I'o sum up all, if we pay to France yearly 


For their wines - • • £ • 450,000 

For their bupndies - - - 70,000 

For their linen -• - - 600,000 

For their paper - - * 30,000 

For their silks . 500,000 

# _ .-1 


£. 1,6*50,000 
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‘ And they take from us in lead, tin,*) 
leather, allum, copperas, coals, horn f 
plates, &c. and plantation goods to the T * ’ 
value of j 


‘ Great Britain loses by the balance 
of that trade yearly 



] , 450,000 


All which is humbly submitted to your coa* 
sidcration by, 

Sir, your most humble servant, 

Generosity Thrift/ 


* ADVERTISEMENT, 

For the Protection erf Honour^ Truths Virtue^ and 

Innocence. 

Mr, Ironside has ordered his amanuensjs to 
prepare for his perusal whatever he nAy have ga- 
thered,*from his tafcle-talk, or otherwise, a volume 
to be printed in twelves, called. The Art of Defa¬ 
mation discovered. I’his piece is to consist of the 
true characters of all persons calumniated by the 
Examiner; and after such characters, the true 
and only method of sullying thfm set forth in ex¬ 
amples from the ingenious and artificial ^futhor, 
the sai4 Examiner. 

** N. B. To this will be added the true cha¬ 
racters of persons he has commended, with obser¬ 
vations to shew, that panegyric is not tb^ autiior’s 
talent,” • 
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NM 71 . SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1713. 


Full iita quondam in hdc republicd v’lrtuf, ut vin fortei act lonhus sup» 
pliciii iivem perniciosumj quhn accrbiuimum hast cm coercerent, 

(;JCKU. in Catilin. 

There was once that virtue in this commonwealth, that a h.ui 
fellow.citizen was thought to dcsk*rve a severer collection than 
the bitterest enemy. 

I HAVE received letters of •congratulation and 
thanks from several of the most eminent chocolate- 
houses and coffee-houses, upon niy late gallanlry 
and »ucces^iu opposing myself to the long-swords. 
One tells me, that whereas his rooms were tQO little 
before, now his customers can sfAmtur up and down 
from corner to corner, and tabic to table, witJiout 
any let or molestation, I find I have likewise 
cleared a great many alleys and by-lanes, made the 
public walks abou^town more spacious, and all tin* 
passages about the court and the Exchange iixne 
iree anft open. Several of my female wjtrds have 
sent me the kindest billets upon this occa?>ion, in 
which they tell me, that^I have saved them some 
pounds in the year, by freeing their furbelows, 
flounces, «and hoops, from the annoyance both oi 
hilt and point, A scout whom I sent abroad to 
observe the posture, and to pry into the intentions 
the enemy, brings me word, that the Terrible 
qlub is quite blown up, and that 1 have totifllj^ 
routed the men that seemed to delight in arms« 
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My lion, whose jaws arc at all hours open to intel¬ 
ligence, informs me, that there are a few enormous ‘ 
weapons still in being; but that they are to be met 
with only in gaming-houses, and some of the ob¬ 
scure retreats of lovers in and about Drury-laiie and 
Covent-gaiden. I am highly delighted with an ad¬ 
venture that befel my witty antagonist Tom Swag¬ 
ger, captain of the band of long-swords. He had 
the misfortune three days ago to fall into company 
with a master of the noble science of defence, who 
taking Mr. Swagger by his habit, his mien, and the 
airs he gave himself, to be one of the profession, 
gave him a fair invitation to Marrow-bone, to ex¬ 
ercise at the usual Weapons. The captain thought 
this so foul a disgrace to a gentleman, that be 
slunk away in the greatest confusion, and has never 
been seen since at the Tilt-yard coffee-house, nor 
in any of his usual haunts. • 

As there is nothing made in vain, and as every 
plant and every animal, though never so noisome 
has its use in the creation; so these men of terror 
may be disposed of, so as to make a figure in the 
polite world. It was in this view, that 1 received 
a visit last night from a person, who pretends to be 
employed here from several fofcign princes in ne¬ 
gotiating matters of less importance. He»tells me, 
that the continual wars in Europe have in a man- . 
ner quite drained the Cantons of Swisserland of 
their supernumerary subjects, and that he foresees 
there will be a great scarcity of them 40 serve at 
the entrance of courts, and^in the palaces of great 
men. He is of opinion this want may very sea¬ 
sonably be supplied'out of the great numbers of 
such gentlemen, as I have given notice of in 
paper of the 25th past, and that his design is in a 
few weeks, when the town fills, to put out public 
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advertisements to this effect, not questioning but it 
may turn to a good account: ‘ that if any persons 
of good stature and lierce demeanor, as Avell mem¬ 
bers of the Terrible club, as others of thc^like ex¬ 
terior ferocity, whose ambition is to cock and look 
big, witliout exj)Osing themselves to any bodily 
danger, will repair to his lodgings ; they shall, pro¬ 
vided they bring their swords with them, be fur¬ 
nished with shoulder-belts, broad hals, red feathers, 
and halberts, and be transported without fiirlhcr 
trouble into several courts and families of distinc¬ 
tion, where they may eat and drink, and strut at 
free cost/ As this project was not communicated 
to me for a secret, I thought it might be for*the 
service of the abovesaid persoi^s to divulge it with 
all convenient speed ; that those who are disposed 
to employ their talents to the best advantage, and 
to shine in the station of life for which they seem 
to be born, may have time to adorn their, upper 
* lip, by raising a quick set beard^there in the form 
of whiskers, that they may pass to all intents and 
purposes for true Swissers. 

^ INDEFATIGABLE NESTOR, 

‘Give me leave to thank ybi^ in bc- 
. half of myself and my whole family, for the daily 
diversion and improvement we receive from your 
labours. At the same tini'e I must acquaint you, 
that we liaise all of us taken a miglity liking to your 
lion. His roarings ar^the joy of my heart, and I 
have a little boy, not three years old, iliat talks of 
nothing else, and who, 1 hope^ will be more afraid 
(k him as he grows up. That your animal may be 
kept in good plight, and not roar for want of prey ; 
1 shall, out of my esteem and affection for you, 
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contribute what 1 can towards his sustenance; 
“ Love me, love my lion/' says the proverb. I 
will not pretend, at any time, to furnish out a full 
meal fo» him; but 1 shall now and then send him 
a savoury morsel, a tid bit. You must know, I am 
but a kind of holiday writer, and ne\er could find 
in iny heart to set my pen to a work of above live or 
six periods long. My friends tell me my perform¬ 
ances are little and pretty. As they have no man¬ 
ner of connection one with another, I write them 
upon loose pieces of paper, and throw them into a 
drawer by themselves ; this drawer I call the lion's 
pantry. 1 give you my word, I put nothing into 
it Iput what is clean and wdiolesomc nourriture. 
Therefore pray renumber me to the lion, and let 
him know, that I shall always pick and cull the 
pantry for him; and there are morsels in it, 1 can 
assure you, will make his chaps to wa^er. • 

1 am, with the greatest respect, Sir, 

your most obedient servant, 

and most assiduous reader/ 

I must ask pardon of Mrs, Dorothy Care, that 
1 have sufi’eved her billet to lie by me these tliree 
weeks without taking the leasF notice of it. But 
I believe the kind warning in it, to our sex,•will not 
be now too late« 

‘ GOOD MR. IRONSIDE, 

^ I HAVE waited with imps^ience for 
that same unicorn, you pron^jsed should be erected 
for the fair sex. My business is, before winter 
comes on, to desire yOu would precaution your own* 
sex against being Adamite^, by exposing their bar^ 
breasts to the rigour of the season. It was this 
practice amongst the fellows, which at first encou** 
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raged our sex to shew so much of their necks. 
The downy dock-leaves you speak of would make 
good stomachers for the beaus. In a word, good 
Nestor, so long as the men take a pride in shewing 
their hairy skins, we may with a much better grace 
set out our snowy chests to view. We are, we 
own, the weaker, but at the same time you must 
owui much the more beautiful sex. 

I am, Sir, 

your humble reader, 

Dorothy Care.^ 


N* 172. MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1715. 


txcoluere per artes. "VIRG. JEn, vl, 663 * 

They grac’d their age viith new invented arts. 

DRYDEN. 

^ MR. IRONSIDE, 

^ I HAVE been a' long time in expectation of 
something from you on the subject of speech and 
letters. I believe the world might be as agreeably 
entertained, on that subject, as with any thing that 
ever came into the lion's mouth. For this end 1 
send you the following sketch; and am, yours, 

* PlIlLOCRAM.’ 

* Upon taking a view of the several species of 
living creatures our earth is stocked witli, we may 
easily observe, that the lower orders of them, such 
as insects and fishes, are wholly without a power 
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of making known tlioir wants and calamities. 
Others, which arc conversant with man, have some- 
few ways of expressing the pleasure and pain they 
iiiidcrgQ by certain sounds and gestures ; but man 
lias urlic ulate sounds whereby to make known his 
inward sentiin(*uls and afl’ectioiis, tliougli his organs 
of speech are no other than wliat he has in com¬ 
mon with many other less perfect animals. But 
the use of letters, as significative of these sounds, 
is such an additional improvement to them, that I 
know not whether we ought not to attribute the in¬ 
vention of tliein to the assistance of a power more 
than human. * 

‘*'l’h(‘re is this great difficnlty which could not 
but att<md the first invention of letters, to wit, that 
ail the world must*conspire in affixing steadily the 
same signs to their sounds, which affixing was at 
first as arbitrary as possible; there being no more 
coiiiK'cticin between the letters and tho sounds they 
are expressive than there is between tliose 
sounds and the ideas of the mind they immediately 
stand for. Kotwitlistandiiig wdiich difficulty, and 
the variety of languages; the powers of the letters 
in each are very nearly the same, being in all places 
about twenty-four. • 

‘ But be the difficulty of the invention gs it will, 
the uspRf it is manifest, particularly in the advan¬ 
tage it has above the method of conveying our * 
thoughts by words or sounds, because this way 
are confined to narrow limits of place and time; 
whereas we may have occasion to corrftpond with 
a friend at a distance; or dSsire, upon a particular 
occasion, to take the opinion of an honest gentle- 
hjaii who has been dead this * thousand yeaif • 

* These thousand years, 

ss 
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Both which defects are supplied by the noble in- 
• vention of letters. By this means * we materialize 
our ideas, and make them as lasting as the ink and * 
^paper, their vehicles- This making our thoughts 
by art visible to the eye, which nature had made 
intelligible only by the ear, is next to the adding a 
sixth sense, as it is a supply in case of the defect 
of one of the five nature gave us, namely, hearing, 
by milking the voice become visible. 

‘ Have any of any school of painters gotten them¬ 
selves an immortal name, by drawing a face, or 
painting a landskip; by laying down on a piece of 
canvas a representation only of what nature had 
given them originals ? What applauses will he rit, 
who first made his ideas sit to his pencil, and drew to 
his eye the picture of his mind ! Tainting represents 
the outward man, or the shell; but cannot reach 
the inhabitant within, or the very organ by which 
the ihtiabilaut is revealed. This art may r(‘rich to 
. represent a face, but cannot pain^ a voice. Kneller 
can draw the majesty of the queen’s person; Kneller 
can draw her sublime air, and paint her bestowing 
hand as fair as the lilly : but the historian must in¬ 
form posterity, that she has one peculiar excellence 
above all other mortals, that her ordinary speech 
is niore*{harming than song. 

* But to drop the comparison of this art with any 
* other, let us see the benefit of it in itself. By i,t 
the English trader may hold commerce with the 
inhabitants of the East or West Indies, without the 
trouble of^ a journey. Astronomers seated at a 
distance of the earth’s diameter asunder, may con¬ 
fer ; what is spoken and thought at one pole, may 
heard and understood at the other. The plii- 

* These means, or, this mean. 
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losophcr who wished he had a window in his breast,, 
to lay open his heart to all the world, might as 
easily have revealed the secrets of it this way, and 
as easily have left them to the world, as wished it. 
This silent art of speaking by letters, remedies the 
inconvenience arising from distance of time, as 
w'ell as place; and is much beyond that of the 
Egyptians, who could preserve their mummies for 
teij centuries. This preserves the works of the 
immortal part of men, so as to make the dead still 
useful to the living. To this we arc beholden for 
the works of Demosthenes and Cicero, of Seheca 
and Plato: without* it the Iliad of Homer, and 
jEneid of Virgil had died with their authors; but 
by this art those excellent men still speak to us. 

^ I shall be glad if what 1 have said on this art, 
gives you any new hints for the more useful or 
agreeable application of it. ^ • 

I am, Sir, &c/ 


I shall conclude this paper with an extract from 
a poem in praise of the invention of writing, ^ writ¬ 
ten by a lady.’ I am glad of such a quotation^ 
which is not only another instance how much the 
world is obliged to this art, but also a shining ex¬ 
ample pf what 1 have heretofore asserted^ that the 
fair sex are as capable as men of the liberal sciences ;• 
and indeed there is no very good argument against 
the frequent instruction of females of condition this 
way, but that they are but too powerful without 
that advantage. The verses of the charming author 
are as follow; 

* Blest be the man! his memory at least. 

Who found the art thus to unfold his breast; 

And taught succeeding times an easy way 
Their secret thoughts by letters to convey | 
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To baffle absence^ and secure delight. 

Which till that time was limited to sight. 

'I'hc parting farewel spoke, the last adieu. 

The icss’ning distance past, then loss of view. 

The friend was gone which some kind moments gave 
And absence s^arated, like the grave. 

AVhen for a wife the youthful patriarch sent. 

The camels, jewels, and the steward went. 

And wealthy equipage, though grave and slow : 

But not a line, that might the lover show. 

The ring and bracelets woo’d her hands and arms, 
But had she known of melting words and chaims. 
That under secret seals in ambush lie 

? o catch the soul, when drawn into the eye ; 

he fair Assyrian had not took his guide, 

Kor her soft heart in cJiains of pearl been ty’d/ 


N* ns. TUESDAY, SEPTEl^IBER 29, HIS. 


sen tentantem 

I^aretssum^ aut HtMi tacuhsem nnmen aeanthlj 
fa^entesque btdtrat^ a amantei Ihtora myrtos, 

• VIRG. Georg. W. 122^ 

% 

The late narcissus, and the winding trail 
Of beart^footj myrtles grec^, and ivy pale. 

DRYDEN. 

• 

1 LATELY took a particular friend of mine to my 
house in the country, not without some appreben- 
sr^n that it could afford little eiiterlaiuincTit to a 
man of his polite taste, particularly in architcctwi fi 
and gardening, who had so long been conversant 
with all that is beautiful and great in either. But 
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it was a pleasant surprise to me, to hear him often 
declare, he had found in my little retirement that- 
beauty which he always thought wanting in the 
most celebrated seats, or if you will villas, of the 
nation. This he described to me in those verses, 
with which Martial begins one of his epigrams; 

* Baiana nourt Basse, Fauttini, 

Non etiosis ordlnata nyrtetss, 

Vxduaque platano^ tonsilique huxtto, 

* Jngrata latt spatta detinet campi ; 

^ed rure veto barkaroque latatur* EP. Iviii. 3* 

* Our friend Faustinus' country seat I’ve seen: 

No myrtlesi, plac’d in rows, and idly green. 

No widow’d platan^, nor clip’d box-tree, there, 

* The useless soil unprolitably share; 

But simple nature^s hand, with nobler grace. 

Diffuses artless beauties o’er the place.’ 

There is certainly something in the amiable sim* 
plicity of unadorned Nature that spueads dVer the 
mind” a more nol^e sort of tranquillity, and aloftici; 
sensation of pleasure, than can be raised from the 
nicer scenes of Art. 

This was the taste of the ancients in their gar¬ 
dens, as we may discover from the descriptions ex¬ 
tant of them. The two mos^ celebrated wits of 
the world have each of them left us a particular 
picture of a garden; wherein those great masters, 
being w^holly unconfined, and painting at pleasure,* 
may be thought to liave given a full idea of what 
they esteemed most excellent in this way. These 
(one may observe) consist intirely of the useful 
part of horticulture, fruit-^rees, herbs, water, &c. 
The pieces I am speaking of, are Virgil's account 
pf the garden of the old Corycian, and lIom6i''^8 
of that of Alcinous. The first of these is already 
known to the English ivader, by the excellent ver« 

9 3 
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sions of Mr, Drydcn and Mr. Addison. 1 lio other 
. having never been attempted in our language \vith 
any elegance, and being tlic must beautiful plan of 
this sort that can be imagined, 1 shall hero, probcnt 
'the reader with a translation of it. 

The Garden of Akinout^ from Homcr^s Od^ss. xu, 

*• Close to the gate:» a spacious garden lies, 

From storms defended and inclement skies ; 

Four acres was the allotted space of ground, 

Fenc'd with a green inclosure all around. 

Tall thriving trees confess the fiuitlul mold ; 

The redd’ning apple ripens here to gold ; 

Here the blue fig with luscious juice o’erfiows, 

W^ith deeper red the full ponicgr 4 nate glows: 

The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear. 

And verdant olives flourish round t^he year. 

The balmy spirit of the western gale 
Bternal breathes on fruits untaught to fail: 

Fach dropping pear a following pear supplies, 

Oik apples apples, figs on figs arise ; 

The same mild season gives the blooms to blow, 
buds to harden, and the fruits t4 grow. 

* Here order'd vines in equ«il ranks appear. 

With all the united labours ot the year. 

Some to unload the fertile branches run. 

Some dry the biack'ning clusters in the sun. 

Others to tread the liquid harvest join. 

The groaning pressiS foam with floods of wine, 
lierd^re the vines in early fiow*r descry'd, 

Here grapes discolour'd on the sunny side, 

Aud there in Autumn's richest purple dy'd. 

* Beds of all various herbv, for ever greeo. 

In beauteous order terminate the scene.' 

* Two plenteous fountains the whole prospect crown'd; 
This through the garden^ leads its streams around. 

Visits each plant, and waters all ;he ground : 

While that in pipes beneath the pelace fiows^ 

And thence its current on the town bestow's; 

To various use their various streams they.bringi 
The people one> end one supplies the king.* 
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Sir William Tcmplo has iTUKirkccl, ihat this de¬ 
scription contains all the jiUitest rules and provi-' 
sions which can go toward composing the best gar¬ 
dens. its extent was four acres, which in those 


limes of binij licity was looked upon as a large one, 
e\C'U for a prince; it was inclosed all round for de¬ 
fence; and for coiiveiuency joined close to the 
gales of the^ palace. 

He. luentiono next the trees which were standards, 
and sutfered to grow to their full heiglit. 'J’he fine 
dcscrij>lion of the fruits that never failed, and the 
eternal zephjrs, is only a more noble and poetit:al 
way of expressing the continual suecesbion of one 
fruit after another throughout the \ear. 


'I’lie vineyard sejins to Jiave been a plantation 
distinct from the garden; as also the beds of 
grt ens mentioned atterwards at the extremity of 
lh(i iuclosure, in the nature and usual place^of our 
kitchen gardens. 

The two fountains are disposed very remark-' 
ably. I'hey rose within the iuclosure, and were 
brought by conduits, or ducts, one of them to 
water all ])arts of the gardens, and the other un¬ 
derneath the palace into the town fur the service of 
tlie puldic. 

Uow contrary to this simplicity is ih(9 modern 
practu.e of gardening! We seem to make it our. 
study to receile from Nature, not only in the vari¬ 
ous tonsure of greens tnto the most regular and 
formal shapes, but even in monstrous attempts be- 
yound the reach of the ar^ itself. We run into 
sculpture, and are yet better pleased to have our 
trees in the most aifkward figures of men and 
Dials, than in the most regular of their owiu 
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* Hine et nexilihui ntldeas e frondihut bortos^ 

Jmj h'xos late snuroSf et meenia circum 
Portigite^ et lalas e ramis surgere turret i 
Dffiexam et myrtum in puppet^ atque area rostra : 

In buxit(jue undare fretum^ atque e rore rudentes. 

Fattc alia Jrondere tuts tentoria castris^ 

JScutaque spiculaque et jaculantia atria vallos* 

* Here interwoven branches forn^sa waif. 

And from the living fence green turrets rise ; 

There .ships of myrtle sail in seas of box ; 

A green encampment yonder meets the eye. 

And loaded citrons bearing shields and spears.* 

I bdieve it is no wron^ observation, that per¬ 
sons of genius, and those whu arc most capable of 
Art, are always most fond of* Natuic : assucl^aie 
chiefly sensible, that all Art consists in the imita¬ 
tion and study of Nature. On fhe contrary, people 
of the common level of understanding are princi¬ 
pally Relighted with the little niceties and fantasti¬ 
cal operatitAis of Art, and constantly think tliat 
finest which is least natural. A fitizen is nokooner 
proprietor of a couple of yews, but he entertains 
thoughts of erecting them into giants, like tliose of 
Guild-hall. 1 know an eminent cook, who beauti¬ 
fied his country seat with a coronation diniua* in 
greens; where yoif see the champion flourishing 
on hofsieback at one end of the table, and the 
queen in perpetual youth at the other. * . 

For the benefit of all my loving countrymen of 
this curious taste, I shall here publish a catalogue of 
greens to jpe disposed of by an eminent town gar¬ 
dener, who has lately ^plied to me upon this head. 
He represents, that for the advancement of a politer 
jsort of ornament in the villas *and gardens adjacent 
to this great city, and in order to distinguish thq^e 
places from the mere barbarous countries of gross 
Nature, the world stands much in need of a vir« 
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liioso gardener who has a turn to pculptiirc, and is 
thorehy capable of improving u])on the ancients of 
Lis profession in llie imagery of evergn^ens, JNly 
eorrcspdiident is arri\cd to such ijerfection, that he 
cuts family ])icccs of men, women, or children. 
Any ladies tluit please nuiy have their own efligies 
in myrtle, or their husbands in horii-bcam. lie is 
a puritan wag, and never fails when he shews his 
garden, to repeat that passage in the Psalms, 

‘ 'J’hy wife shall be as the fruitful vine, and thy 
children as olive branches round thy table/ I 
bliall proceed to his cj^taloguc, as he sent it fi>r my 
rccommcudation. 

‘ Adam and Eve^ii yew ; Adam a little shatterf- 
ed by the fall of the tree of knowledge in the great 
storm : Kve and the serpent very flourishing. 

^ The tow»cr of Babel not yet iiiiished. > 

‘ St^. George in box; his arm scarce long en¬ 
ough, but will b(>in condition to stick the dragon 
by next April. 

‘ A green dragon of the same, with a tail of 
ground-ivy for the present. 

‘ N. B. These two not to be sold separately. 

* Edward the Black Prince i8 cypress. 

‘ A l^urcstinc bear in blossom, with tP juniper 
liuntcrdii berries. 

* A pair of giants, stunted, to be sold cheap. 

‘ A queen Eliiiabeth*in phylyrnea, a little in-» 
dining to the green-sickness, hut of fulljgrowth. 

* Aiiotlior queen Elizabeth in myrtle, which was 
very forward, but miscarried by being too near a 
savine. 

^ An old maid of honour in wormwood. 

‘ A topping Ben Jonson in laurel. 

‘ Divers eminent modern poets in bays, some¬ 
what blighted, to btt disposed of, a pennyworth. 
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^ A quickset hog, shot up into a porcupine, by 
its being forgot a \v(’ck in rainy weather. 

* A Itivi nder pig with sage growing in his belly. 

‘ Xoah’s urk in holly, sUinding on the mount; 
the ribs a little damaged for want ol water. 

‘ A pair of maidenheads in fir, in great forvard- 

llCSb* 


7'kWEDNESD AY, SEPTEMBER 30, 13* 


*SaIve Pfmids largUsr nohilis unda^ 
i'suW't Dardamt gloria tnagna soli ; 

Puhlica merborum requUs commune trplcntum 

jSuxilium^ prasens numtn^ inempta salus. CLAUD* 

Hail, greatest good Dardanian fields bestow, 

At whose command Paeonian waters flow. 

Unpurchas’d health ! that dost thy aid impart 
Both to the pa^^nt, and the doctor^s art! 

In piiBfcc assemblies there are generally ^ome en¬ 
vious splenetic people, who having no merit to 
procure respect, are ever finding fault with those 
who distinguish themselves. I'his happens more 
frequentl;^>at those places, where this season of the 
year calls persons of both sexes together for their 
health. I have had reams of letters from Bath, 

' Epsom, Tunbridge, and St. Wenefredc's well; 
wherein I could observe that a concern for hopour 
and virtue ])roceeded from the want of health, 
beauty, or fine petticoats. A lady who subscribes 
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herself Eudosia, v/rit(js a bitter invective against 
Chlac the celebrated dancer; bnt I have leanic’cl, 
that she herself is lame of the rheumalisni. An¬ 
other, wdio hath been a prude ever since site ha<3 
the small-pox, is very bitter against the cocpietles 
and their indecent airs; and a sharp ^vit Ijath sent 
me a* keen cDifrram against the gumt'sters; hut 1 
toou notice, that it was not written ujion gill 
paper. 

riaviiigliad several strange pieces of intelligence; 
from the Bath ; as, that more constitutions wc're 
weakened there than repaired ; that the ])hvsicians 
were not more hiisy in destroying old bodies, than 
the ^"oimg fellows in producing new ones; witli 
several other common-place strokes of raillery; 1 
resolved to locik upon the company there, as I re¬ 
turned lately out of the country. It was a great 
]est to see such a grave ancient person as I ain, in 
an embroidered cap and brocade night-gown. But, 
beside^ the necessity of complying with the custom, 
by these means 1 passed undiscovered, and had a 
pleasure I much covet, of being alone in a crowd. 
It was no little satisfaction to me, to view the mixt 
mass of all ages and dignities upon a level, par¬ 
taking of the same benefits of nature, and mingling 
in the same diversions. I sometimes ento tained 
myself, by observing what a large quantity of ground 
\vas hid under spreading petticoats; and what little 
patches of earth were eovered by creatures with 
wigs and hats, in comparison to those |paces that 
were distinguished by flounces, fringes, and fur¬ 
belows, From the earth my fancy was diverted 
to the water, whero the distinctions of sex and, 
egndition are concealed; and where the mixture 
of rnen and women hath given occasion to some 
persons of light imaginatiouS| to compare the Bath 
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to Ihn fountain of Salmacis, which had llio virtue 
of joining the two sexes into one j)erson ; or to the 
stream wherein Diana w'a&ht'd herself, when she • 
bestowed horns on Actcon ; but bv one of a serious 
turn, lliese healthful springs may rather be likened 
to the Stygian waters, which made the body iu\ul- 
nerable ; or to the river of Lctlu', one draiigiit of 
wliich washed aw\ay all i)ain and anguish in a mo¬ 
ment. 

As I have taken tip a name which ought to 
abound in huinunity, 1 shall make it my business, 
in this paper, to cool and assuage those nialigmint 
humours of scandal wliicli^ run througliout thc^ 
body of men and women there assembled ; and 
after the manner of those famous waters, I will 
endeavour to wipe aw’uy all toul aspersions, to 
restore a bloom and vigour to dcca) ed rc']uitatioiis, 
and set injured characters u])<)n their legs again. 1 
shall ftereinAegulato myself by the examjile of that 
. good man, who used to talk wdlli chanty of the 
greatest villains; nor was ever heard to speak with 
rigour of any one, until he afliriiied with severity 
that Nero was a wag. 

Having thus prepared thee, gentle reader, I shall 
not scruple to entertain thee with a panegyric upon 
the gaTl\esters. I have indeed spoken incautiously 
heretofore of that class of men ; but I should for¬ 
feit all titles to modesty, should I any longer op¬ 
pose the common sense of the nobility and gentry 
of the kingdom. Were we to treat all those with 
contempt,‘who are the favourites of blind chance, 
few levees w'ould be crowded. It is not the height 
.of sphere in which a man moves, but the manner 
In which he acts, that makes him truly valuable. 
When therefore I see a gentleman lose his money 
with serenity, 1 recognise in him all the great 
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qualities of a’ philosopluT. If lie slorm-^, and in¬ 
vokes the gods, 1 lament that he is not ))].{r!'fj at* 
the’head of a rcgiincnl. I’lic iiirat gravity of the 
countenances round Harrison’s table, puts me ijt. 
mind of a council board; and the indcintiizable 
application of the several coinbataius furnish me 
\^itlTan unanswerable reply to those gluomv nu)! - 
tals, who censure tliis as an idle life. In short, 1 
cannot s(‘c aiiv reason why ecntlemcu should be 
hindered from raising a fortune by those'means, 
whieh at the same time cnlariie their minds. Nor 
shall 1 sjieak dishonourably of some little artifice 
and finesse used upqn these occasions; since the 
world is so just to any man who is become a pos¬ 
sessor of wealth, as not to respect him the less, 

for the methods Ik* took to come bv it. 

• * 

Upon considerations like these the ladies share 
in these diversions, I must own, that I receive 
great pleasure m seeing my ])rettv cnuntrywomen 
engagf'd in an aijniseincnt which puts Unun upon* 
producing so many virtues, llcreliy they acquire 
.such a boldness, as raises them near that lordly 
creature man. Here they are taught such con¬ 
tempt of wealth, as may dilate their nnnds, and 
prevent many curtain lectures.# I'heir natural ten¬ 
derness is a weakness here easily unlcarnt^J; and I 
find rn}’*soul exalt( d, when 1 see a lady sacrifice the 
fortune of her children with tas little concern as a* 
.Spartan or a lloman daiaie. In such a place as the 
Bath I miglit urge, that the casting of a die is in¬ 
deed the properest exercise for a fair creature to 
assist the waters; not to rflention the opportunity 
it gives to display .the well-turned arm, and to 
scatter to advantage the rays of the diamond. Btt 
I* aln satisfied, that the gamester ladies have sur¬ 
mounted the littie vanities of shewing their beauty, 
VOL. xviii. A a 
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Avbicli iliev po far nos'lrct, as to throw their features 
into {3ist()rtions, and wear away their ]jlies and 
roses ill tedious uaU hing, and restless lucubrations. 

1 should rather observe that their chief passion is 
an euiulation of manhood; which I am the more 
inclined to believe, because, in spite of all slan¬ 
ders, their confidence in their virtue keeps them 
up all night, with the most dangerous creatures of 
our sex, it is to mo an undoubted argument of 
thei’* eiase of conscience, that they go directly from 
church to tlie gaming-table; and so highly reve¬ 
rence play, as to make it a great part of their exer¬ 
cise; on Sundays. 

'J’he \V^ater Poets are an innocent tribe, and de¬ 
serve all the encouragement I can give them. It 
would be barbarous to treat those authors with 
bitterness, who never write out of the season, and 
whose works are useful with the waters. I made it 
niycare tlier^ifore to sweeten some sour critics who 
^were sharp upon a few sonnets, which, to speuk in 
the language; of the Bath, were mere alkalies. I 
took particular notice^ of a lenitive electuary, which 
was wTapped up in some of these gentle composi¬ 
tions ; and am persuaded that the. jirctty one who 
took it, was as muc'^i relieved by the cover as the 
medicine I’liere are an hundred general topics 
put into metre every year, viz. ‘ The lovf^'r is in- 
* flamed in the water; or, he finds his death where 
he sought his cure; or, tire nymph feels her own • 
pain, without regarding her lover's torment.' 'J'hese 
being for ever repeated, have at present a very 
good effect; and a physician assures me, that lau¬ 
danum is almost out of doors at Bath, 

*' Thy physicians here are very numerous, but very 
good-natured. To these charitable gentlemen I 
ow^e, that I was cured, in a wreck's time, of more 
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distempers than I ever iiiid in my life. They had, 
iilino&t killed me with their luiinanitv. A learned 

, . - _ t/ 

lellow-lod^er prescribed me ii little somethat 
niy first coming, to keep up my s}>irits; and tlie* 
next morning 1 was so miu h enli\ciifd by another, 
as t» have an order to bleed for my fever. 1 A\as 
profl’ered ii cure fof the scurvy by a third, and had 
a 1 '*cipe for the dropsy gratis before night. In vain 
clki I modestly decline these favours ; fomJ^was 
awakened early in the morning by an apothecZtFy, 
who brought me a dose from one of my well- 
wishers. I paid hill}, but withal told him severely, 
that 1 never took physic. My landlord hereupon 
to8k me for an Italian merchant that suspecAed 
poison; but the apothecary, with more sagacity, 
guessed that 1 was certainly a physician myself. 

I'he oppression of civilities which I underwent 
from the sage gentlemen of the facub.y> frightened 
me fi'om making such inquiries into the nature of 
these springs, as would have furnished out a nobler 
entertainment upon the Balh, than the loose hints 
I have now thrown together. Kvery man who hath 
received any benefit there, ought, in proportion to 
his abilities, to improve, adorn, or recommend it. 
A prince should found hospitals, and the ooble and 
rich may diffuse their ample clmrilics. *Mr. Tom- 
pioii gave a clock to the Bath; and I Nestor Iron'* 
side have dedicated a guardian. 


2 
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Slui'^ue sui tttemores alios feitre mtren(Jo. 

VIRG. JEn. vi. ()<34 
Who rais’d by merit an immortal name. 

I'll E noble genius of Virgil w^ould have been ex¬ 
alted still higher, had he had the advantage of 
Christianity. According to our scheme of thoughts, 
it the word Memores in the front of this paper were 
cdianged into Smiles^ it would have very much 
heightened the motive to virtue in the reader. To 
do good and great actions merely to gain reputa¬ 
tion, and transmit a name to posterity, is a vicious 
appetite, and will certainly ensnare the person who 
is moved by it, on some occasions, into a false 
delicacy for fear of reproach; and at others, into 
artifices wliich taiiil.^ his mind, though they may 
enlarge Jiis fame. The endeavour to make men 
like you,^rather than mindful of you, is not sub- 
•ject to such ill consequences, but moves with its 
reward in its own hand; ot; to speak more in the. 
language ol the world, a man with tliis aim is as 
liappy as a<^man in an office, that is paid out of 
money under his own direction. There liave been 
very worthy examples of this self-denying virtue 
atyi^og us in this nation; but t do not know of a 
nobler example in this taste, than that of the late 
Mr. Boyle, who founded a lecture for the * Proof 
of the Christian religion, against atheists, and other 
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notorious infidels/ Tlie reward of perpetual me¬ 
mory amongst men, wliicli might possibly have 
some share in this sublime charity, was certainly 
consr<Jered but in a second degree; and Mr, Boyle-’ 
had it in his thoughts to make men imitate him 
us well as speak of him, when he was gone off our 
stage. 

'1 he world has* received much good from this 
institution, and the noble cmuUitiou of great men 
cJn the inexhaustible subject of the essencfi^^raifse, 
and atUiUutes of the IX'ity, has had tlie irnTTfral 
ell’ecl, which always attends this kind of contem- 
pl.ilion ; to wit, tli^it he who writes upon it with a 
si^ieere heart, very eminently excels wdiatever he 
has j>ioduced on any other occasion. It eminently 
ujipt ars from tlfis observation, tlmt a particular 
b’essiiig has been bestowed on this lecture. 'J'his 

it 

great philosopher provided for us, after his death, 
an employment not only suitable to«our condition, 
l)ut»to his own^t the same time. It is a sight 
for angels, to behold the benefactor and the per- 
scuis obliged, not only in different places, but under 
dinereiil beings, employed in the same work, 

'J’his worthy man studied nature, and traced all 
her w'ays to those of her ^insearchable author. 
When he had found him, he gave this bounty for 
thc^pfaise and contemplation of him. To one who 
lias not run through regular courses of philosophy 
cal inquiries (the otliirr learned labourers in this 
vineyard will forgive me), I cannot but principally 
recommend tlic book, intituled, Phisfbo-Theology. 
Printed for William Inifys in St. Paul's chun:h- 
yard. , 

It is written by Mr. Derham, rector of Upi^in- 
s\cr, in Essex. I do not know wdiat Upiuinster is 
w^orth; but I am sure, had I the best living in 

A a 3 
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England to give, I should not tliink tlie addition 
of it suiUcient acknowledgineiit of Uis merit; espe¬ 
cially since I am informed, that the simplicity of 
his life is agreeable to his useful knowledge and 
learning. 

'J'he praise of this author seems to me to be the 
great perspicuity and method which render *his 
work intelligible and pleasing io people who are 
strangers to sucli inquiries, as well as to the learn-' 
ed. tV'is a very desirable entertainment to fnid 
occasions of pleasure and satisfaction in those ob¬ 
jects and occurrences wdiich we have all our lives, 
perhaps, overlooked; or beheld, without exciting 
any reflections that made us jwiser, or hap})ij;r. 
The plain good man does, as with a wand, shew 
us the wonders and spectacles ill all nature, and 
the particular capacities with which all living crea¬ 
tures are endowed for their several ways of life; 
h\)w the' organs of creatures are made according to 
tile different paths in which they are to move*and 
provide for themselves and families; whether tliey 
are to creep, to leaj), to swim, to fly, to walk; 
'whether they are to inhabit the bowels of the earth, 
the coverts of the wood, the muddy or clear 
streams; to howl in forests, or converse in cities. 
All life frojn that of a worm to that of a man is ex¬ 
plained; and as I may so speak, the woftd/ous 
'Works of the creation, by the observations of this 
author, lie before us as objects that create love 
and admiration; which, without such explications, 
strike us onl^ with confusion and amazement. 

The man who, before he had this book, dressed 
and went out to loiter and gather up something to* 
entertain a mind too vacant, no longer needs news* 
to give himself amusement; the very air he breathes 
suggests abundant matter for his thoughts, lie 
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will consider that he has begun another day of life,- 
to jbreathe with all other creatures in the sarncr 
mass of air, vapours and clouds, which surroujid 
our globe; and of all the numberless animals tliai 
live by receiving momentary life, or rather momeii- 
tar^r and new repritives from death, at their nostrils, 
he only stands erect, conscious and contemplative 
of the };enefactioii. 


A man wlio is not capable of philosophical re¬ 
flections from his own education, will be Xs^viuch 
pleased as with any other good news which he has 
not before heard. The agitations of the wind, ainl 
(he falling of the pains, are what are absolutely 

for his w<Jlfare and accommodation. 'Jliis 
kind of reader will behold the light wdth a new joy, 
and a sort of reasonable rapture, lie will be l(‘d 
from the appendages which attend and surround 
our globe, to the contemplation of the glol^ itself, 
the distribution of the earth and wateFs, the variety 
and efuantity of Mill things provided for tlie uses of 
our world. Then will his contemjdation, winch 
was too dilfused and general, be let down to parti¬ 
culars, to diiVercnt soils and moulds, to the beds 
of minerals and stones, into caverns and volcanos. 


and then again to the tops of Ihountaiiis, and then 
again to the fields and valleys. 

When the author has acquainted his reader wdth^ 
the place of his abode; he informs him of his capa- 
• city to make him easy afhd happy in it by the gift of 
senses, by their ready organs, by shewing him the 
structure" of those organs,^ the disposition of the 
ear for the receipt of sounds, of the nostril for 
the tongue ^or taste, the nerves to avoid 
harms by our feeling, and the eye by our sight. • 
The whole work is concluded (as it is the smn 
of iifteeu sermons in proof of the existence of tlie 
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Deity) with reflections which np])ly eticli distinct 
part of it to an end, for which the author may iiojjc 
to be rewarded with an iinmoilalilv much more to 
’ fee desired, tlian that of remaining m eternal honour 
among all the sons of men. 


TlinKE LEmillS, 


BY MR, JOHN lie Oil 


PESIGXED FOK THE GUARDIAN. 



• * There are few mcn^but arc captible, 

at some time or other, of making a right judgment 
of themselves ; therefore having, as 1 think, caught 
myself in one of these wise lits, J am resolved to 
make use of it while it lasts, and lay my case be¬ 
fore you. 1 was br#d a mercer. 1 need not tell 
you that, most of our profession are orators. I 
have, with some pains, attained to a great Volubi* 
*lity of tongue, and am a perfect master in tlie art 
of shop rhetoric, which, wdth the help of a fair \vig, * 
a plausible bow, a gentle inclination of the head in 
proper parft of my discourse, and an easy motion 
of the hand, sets ofl' *all that I utter, and has 
helped me to thrive in the w^orjd very coni for tablyi. 
By this means, Mr. Ironside, as I owe my prosj 
perity to noise, I am grown an utter enemy’to 
silence, and when 1 go among my plain honest 
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neiglibours, who arc not of any of the talking pro-^ 
fe^ions, I cannot help assuming a superiority over 
thciTiy which, I find, has been a litthj resented, I •* 
have often resolved to confine iny oratory to the 
verge of my shop, and to employ it only in setting 
off «iy silks and brocades, but long habits are not 
easily overcome, sftid the musical sound of my own 
voice has tempted me, as often, to break that reso¬ 
lution, Many of my acquaintance, I knotl^^vould 
take it kindly if I talked less, and if you wouW put 
me ill a way to do it, I should be very glad to ob¬ 
lige them. You mpst know, that 1 am sometimes 
chairman of a clul^, where some of them complain 
thSt they have not their share of the discourse, 
and others (in Kiillery, I suppose) call me the 
‘ fine speaker.' I have ofiered to pay double for 
luy club, but that will not satisfy them. Besides, 
Mr. Guardian, I have heard thatyoiwnorafists say, 
it Is ililficult for a man to talk much without oil'end.- 
ing against trut%, innocence, or good manners; 
and how do I know, now I am serious, wJiether 
this unhappy talent may not, at some lime or 
other, have misled me into falsidiood, uncharitable- 
ness, or scandal ? It is possili^ that the superfluity 
of my discourse may have fallen upon tjK; reputa¬ 
tion of some honest man, and have done him an 
irreparable injury, I may, in the torrent of m^ 
loquacity, have lessei^d real merit, or magnified 
little failings, beyond the allowance of clnuity, or 
humanity. 1 may have raised an unju.st jealousy 
by a flower of speech, pribtised upon creiiulity by 
|i smooth sentence^ and, in the heat of an argii- 
nient, I may have called a man knave by a &liak#of 
Ithe. head and shrug of the shoulders. 'J’o be plain, 

I have searched my heart, and find there is a‘ great 
deal of vanity at the bottom of it. Therefore, Mr. 
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^Guardian, now I am in a proper disposition, if you 
will be pleased to give me a ioctun} on this subject, 
and be so kind as to convince me that 1 am u cox¬ 
comb, you will do a very particul ir service (o. Sir 

Your verv humble servant. 


« TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

0^; :\/r Ms absence^ to ike Keeper (if the JJon^ at 
Button s coffec-hovscj Covaii-garden, 

* OLD IRONSIDK, . Scpt. 1713. 

* If your lion had not less breeding 
than a bear, he would not have^cpciied his throat 
against so genteel a diversion as masquerading, 
W'hich has ever been looked upon, in all polite 
countries, as pending to no other end than to pro¬ 
mote a better understandiii" between the sexes. 

t ^ . I 

But 1 shall take another opportunity, Mr. Ironside, 
to talk with you upon this subject, JNIy present 
business is with the Lion; and since this savage 
has behaved himself so rudely, I do by these pre¬ 
sents, challenge liim to meet me at the next mas¬ 
querade,^ and desire^you w'iil give orders to Mr. 
Button teS bring him thither, in all his t^errors, 
where, in defence of the innocence of these mid¬ 
night amusements, I intend to appear against him, 
in the habit of signior Nicolini, to try the merits of ’ 
ihis cause bj single combat. 1 am yours, 

1 Incognito/ 

• * IlONKST KESTOH, ; 

u 

^ Pr'ytiiee, stop your lion's mouth a* 
little on the chapter of masquerading. I have pur- 
>ued a dear creature several of these gay nights 
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through three or four as odd changes as an}" in 
Ovid's Metainorplioses, and she has promised, at 
the next, in the hal'it of a gypsy, to tell me finally 
my .fortune. Be dumb till then, and afterwards ‘ 
say what you please. 

Your humble servant, 

Tim. Frolic/ 
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